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LElTERS'cr CONRAD GESNER. 


Mr. UanhaAit, Uu; priiicipaf pastor atWmterihur iii $1^1(1* 
eiland, is pic paring for press an cc)itig>n of the letters of Con- 
rad (.■ t;s N i.Uy the Naturnluit, of Zurich* Mufty of them have 
ti( vtr hcfoie been published ; and from a specimen with which I 
have bc<^ fa\ored it appears liUdy that they will possess much 
intercbt. In the course of that Innill part of the correspondence 
which I have seen letters occur to or from Zuiuglethe reformer, 
Ibilliiigei, I'heodore Hibliander, Fubricius Capito, Conrad 
Peliicaii, Leo Judic, and other distingui.sbed characters of the 
a^e. Stateineiits of passing events arc of course intermingled, 
somettmes iuciiJenially introduced, sometimes more (^tliy detiiticd, 
and they may indeed supply some materials for history. Your 
readcis may perhaps be gratitfied with the following spectmeQ : 

XV. 

Eruditisstnio, sacraruin litteranfm |*erito, f> H. Bnllmgcro, pr«ce|^ 

. tori ob^ervaiidn. • 

• * * » 
Argenfiuani relictis Parisits <|ttinto Iduum Dccembrit Sent, slnml 
f|ijo(i uiajurrm sumptuin in dies faclrem, simol etiam, <|uod taotas.l^j* 
ramndis, quAntam vos pridem audiisse credo, spectator esse non stfstt- 
nrrera. Sam quod ad litu-raa Uermanta notfra mbit GaiNis eedere 
videbatur. Sed taatos motiis et tragfxrdise itiitiom s$ qtaidem jam mtdi- 
vixf i, ba*c mea praeterlto ; sin mlqua, pcrlege. Fixt ab incaiisallis qai- 
bustlaiu libetti Gallicc acripti, in Slovo CBStr 6 t(N each Act), at ininor 
est. unprcsAi, (plerique ad Farellum et €|aeiidam Angllstm^atituSlJtfolla- 
< liuni ant bores r«ferone> Tbema era^ contra Missa* abnsttin, et prav 
VOL. XXXJII. CLJi. NO. LXV. A 
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Wflifae^tporifrl^ ^olianstia ncgatio. Kacfcm autem nocto ParisiiM, 
^relib» 8|va Getinebi, et in regii cubiculi janua affix! sunt. Ilinc belli 
uiltum: eapfi ^nnumeri: rumor circitcr trecentos et ultra fert : novis et 
inaiiditis modis torqaentur^4onge miserrime comburuntur, cruuntur 
linguae, manns pneabsoindontur. Mum porro in certas tabnfas infinlta 
capiendoram nomina relatn. ged duo studlin^;? bue ad noA nudtus- 
quartus venerunt fuga c Galliis elapsi, et niu^ quaedam nobtlissiDm 
cum famnlis et nobilibus: illi aiiint decern ‘tantummodo hucusque 
combuatos, regem Pariaios venire ; hujus jndictnm, cum tantus sit cap- 
toium npmerus, senatum expectare. Ego tarn dira et atrocia ne vel 
spectarem vel audiaem, commode socios itineris uactus discessi. Ante 
vero qnain bxc extfirentur, minim in modiim omner pii scripta tua 
amplectebantur, solpcite eniebant, bonorideentissime te iinum ct 
amplissime pra'dicabant. Sed hac tcnipestate, cum singulm fere 
dombs perquirerentur, omnes piuriidi Incubrationcs partim Vul- 
cano datee, partim in Sequanam abjcctic. Ego ct doctiis quidam IJis- 
panus cum multa habere^s, tandem abhospito deprebensi siiiniis^qiii 
secus ferre noluit, nisi au Ecc^csiastcn aliqiiem, cfiii nos absolvcrct, 
res deferretur. Nos etfecimus, ut apud Episcopi fratrem cjiis liiin vi- 
carium ct Evangelii fautorem ageretnr. Sic Qiiidcm evasitiiiis. Jam 
etiam ipse captus detinetur; in Irjitrcni cnim,Episcopum Parisiens<‘m, 
licet Evangeiicum sciant, nibildum aiidcnt. Sic oiiinia infcstatorcs 
X^ttyy^ r Irowj ti, Sed clam aliquot r*5v rJi; Ofdoio|t«f rxofAivwy criyip 

(MW miioutrac spcromus ct partim c^rto scirnus. # 

Budseum qiioque non est quod dubites: iiostcr csl fbtiis^ciim doctis- 
simts quibusque. Sed ha^cJiactenus. 

Frisius boc telbporc ad iter accinctus non crat; nam ct tumor et in- 
ilammatio cruris obstabat, turn nonnihil cum iebre luctabatur^ ct bminm 
linguae GailiCfC partem tenebat, quod non pergenti fruslra fiiissct fiitii- 
rnm, et minus quaiu ego sumptoiim faciebat. C^liianqnain mihi, no 
vivam .si parciori esse licucrit. Libros non paueos et probatissimos 
cmi : hue ad me spero propediein mittcutur. Ablui rcro hicniiio: 
viginti sox Coronates pro autiiia portione, hie vocant, niiineravi. .Miil- 
tum primo itinerc Parisios, inde Biturigas, ct idem iter repctoiis hue 
Argcntinam expendi. £t nc vestes, libros, ct (luicquid d; rn ^tovTa re- 
quiritur cnarraiido molcstior sim, qiiani a Perielo Atlienien.scs, can- 
dem a ibc quoque veram cxpciisi ratioiiem dari crodatis. Si vos ino- 
dium frumenti pro Coronato computetis, stipendium aiiiiuum crit viginti 
^qiiinqne coronati, ut ego qiiidem cqmputo. i^.go duobiis his nnnis 
sexaginta quinqtie Coroiiatos insumpsi. Acrepi c Petri Choltni Ttigiiii 
atipendio quinqnaginta Francos, id est, viginti duo Coroiiatos cum Tes- 
|aoo, ut vocaiit : ab Andrea Wyngaertner novem C’oronalos, abieris 
quatttordecim a vobis, ct vos decern miisistis. Forte quiiidecim Coro- 
iiatos ultra sortem meaui^hoc toto biennio impcndi. 

Andreasc^Wjiigacrtncr runi nobili <](l!hdani GafTa roiilFbrc Argentina 
est. Resciverunt enim libros Lutbcraiionim invexisse. Uxor capta de- 
tinetur, bonorum et librorum confiseatio penes judice.s est, id quod Fros- 
xbovero indicabitis,- PetroTugino imprimis satisiicri etiam atquc cliam 
petimus ; ingenue enim, ct amice, ct liberalitcr suo nos stipendio uti 
concessit. eSperamus vos (qua cstis bumanitaic) non tarn »Toro^cv; no- 
biacum aeturGs. Et t^* quoque, sf fbeministi, abituris pollicebarc, si 
quid praster sortem usus postularet, non defuturos vos. 

Hie in mdibus Buceri vivo, qiiem Marpiii-gi propodiem rcditiirnm 
exspcctamus. Dam hie cro, in Hebrseas littcras inctimbam. Uuica 
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in te ct plurima eB\ ; potee enim. No igttiir nos tno am^lre, bene- 
vulentia, et patrocinio desfitotospatiarisetiam at<^tte etiam obtestanmr. 
Salvero jnbe omncs Syinm3^stas tnos, et praeceptores meoy Aminianutti 
et Collinum, turn studiosos omnes, patraum mcum, nlatrem meanii et 
UonlDaiD Job. Fricciom.* 

Argentinsc in afHlibus Buceri, Tuuni maoeipium, 

XXVII Decembris, liSS 4 . Coneaous GBSNERva* 

For further exti4cts there will not, I am aware, be room, but 
1 hope that the work may obtain what the editor seems very 
anxious to secure for it, the countenance and approbation of 
literary men in this country. / 

T. P. P. 


' "« j; ' 

CLASSICAL CRITICISM. 


I TAKK the liberty to send i^few miscellaneous emendations 
and remarks (fii passages of the classics, some of which may 
perhaps be thouglit wortliy of iiisemion. My^knowlege is not 
sufficiently extensive to enable me to be sure whether in every 
instance they aie original; but 1 have generally consulted some 
one ver^ recent edition of the ajithor. 
iBschylus, Cho'eph. 114^. ed. illomficld. 
xparelral itcos to $elov wstpa to 
vvovpyelv xoexol^. 
a^iov Qvpavov^ov oig^av (TEjSfiv. 
iroLpa TO iSelv' /xsya S’ u^ypeSr^ 

^a?iiOV oTxeiov. 

Kgetrel Se (or vco$), says Blomfield, Portus and Stanley 
read ; and so he reads too, Especially as the metre suits better 
so : ** imperiuni obtiiiet qtiodammodo divinitas ex eo quod 
nialis operam non prasstat:” Surely to elicit this interpretation 
from the words, consistently* M'ith grapimar, or to elicit any 
meaning from thk interprqiation, consistently wit^ common 
sense, is rather a difficult undertaking. It strikes me as so plain, 
that I cannot conceive it should have been overlooked, that there 


* 1 am not answerable fur somp anomalies and inaceprdbies of con- 

struction which appear in this letter. They arenu be attributed cither tu 
the writer or the cupyist. 
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should 1^ a stop at Sim ; and wpet be read instead of retpi, as 
in the following passage^ vaget ro which is twice re- 

peated ill the stanza. 

Kparti Sf voog to dsiov : ** The Divine justice and pow'er may 
now be said to triumph.” — Ilupa to uiroupygiv xaxoig : The 
time is at length come for us no longer totruckle to the wicked.” 

8lc. is a repetition and enforcenient of the former of 
these sentences ; and fieya S* 8cc. of the latter. 

In ver. lOjj. ofs.the same play, 1 should be inclined to read 
veudofiopQs jLsv wgwTOV vyrijglav « 

fLoy^oi, TOLkawg re Ovsa-Tov, • 

rathea than TaXoevs$ re, as was tlie reading before Bloniheld, or 
voLth^opoi and raXavo^ ye^ as he reads. Uonlo^opoi is a very ca- 
cophonous word : and the sufferings of the children themselves 
in being murdered, and those'^of Thyestes in having them served 
up to him^ are distinct, and may well be foupled by the con- 
junction rs, and yet are sufficiently connected, to form, together, 
one only of the three periods, or storms, as the poet here calls 
them, of the calamities of the family of Pelops. 

Agam. 1564. ed. Blomf. ^ 

KTEavmy re 

eyovayi ttuv ^oygtj [lot, Scc. 

Hay perhaps rather means, but little in all,” like dvwBsxa 
waa-fln, &c., than omnino sufficitx , 

1388. 05 oy vportfiwv wa-yfeps) jSorou (uopov, 

# « * 

Uvtrey aurou Tral^a — — . 

" CoDStructio est,’' says Bl. 05 oy flop, %uiVog, aXX* «S(r- 
reg |8. fi, Ti/xfiov.” It is rather as if oy vpoTifiwv were one word, 
as we sey, i]|on-conformists, &c. and as Euripides says in the 
Hippolytus, 

eareigocrvvav oKko^ fiiorou 
xoyx-dvo^gi^iv Taiv iwo yalag, 

1469> xisaai V ugayyifs h y^y/tari tcoS’ 

airsfisl Qavareu filUv exwem 
m fiot, fioi, Kolray uveKtuQfpov ^ 
fi6p(p Bapi,6)g, 8lc. 

Blombeld says, ** w*fioi - • - - dyeXrydr^ov per parenthesin in- 
terjecta monet Butlerus.” fioi fio( is so certainly, as is usual 
in tragic poets. But xolrav is the accusative case after xsurat, 
like xparog ciparweig^, 1446-7. vpLvoy vfiveiy, 1450. a\yes$ ahoy, 
1458-9* and in many other places of Attic writers. 

1484. I7» ; vto\ is condemned, and substituted. But 
irw, according to Stephens, is in Homer used affirmatively for 
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: why not in JSschylus interrogatively ? UmfMtM, a very 
Attic word, is derived by Harpocration from vSi, Dorice for 
flrodev. So we may choose either sense. 

Pers®, 17S. (ed. Blomf.) Mijr ^ 0 ) 5 , oiroy 

e- 0 fvof 1 should rather lil^e to read o(roi;. 

Hesychius: iSermg* adetriiQis* ^ (ruyKetratSBifihoDs' AltrxvKos n§o~ 
fAviStl JecrfjtMTfi, ov, says Bentley, £p. ad Mill. 67 . Rather 
rj ov : they are two different meanings ; contrary to right ; or arbi- 
trarily, independently of the other gods. • 

Meleager) in Brunck, Anal. t. i. p. 2. 

Avxyi^ot f* Ev^optcovo$, iT h Movtramv afcetyov 
*0$ A tog Bx xoupoop ea-^ey eiroyvufifijv, • 

Read ^/xoijuioy, amomum. All the poets are described as differ- 
ent plants or flowers, as Euphorion here, by a lychnis (Diosco- 
rides is allude<f to). • 

Sappho, Hymn \p Venus, (Brunck.) 

— Tiva S* aoTff ireiQfifi- 

fji,t cetyvivea'a'av ^iKorura ; 

1 have never observed the dilfercnt reading, 9rel$ti fi sitrayvjv eg 
o-«v ^<Xorara,iproposed ; whioti seems natuial, though i do not 
pretend to say which is best. , 

I should have observed that in the Agamemffon, 1278-9. 

^gD, ^6u ! 

* Ti toOt^ aj ; 

should probably be ^0, and an interjection of smelling, as 

in Lysistrata, ^5, iou, lov tov xairvou ! not of lamentation. 
The verb, in either case, is coined to follow the interjection, as 
co^eiv and oljxsu^giv. So in Fletcher’s Valentiuian, 

.£t. Alas, my Maximus ! 

Max. Alas not me ! 

What follows in iEschylus relates to smell. 

Ka, ^ovoy 8o/toi iryeowny atpkUTOOTayij, 

Xo. xctl TTwg rod* o^si Suf^arcov e^sorrioov ; 

Ket. OfjLOiog uTfiog q^TTg^ ex ra^ov wpe%st, &C. 

The second of which lilies* seems to run more naturally so, 
than as Blomfield^ Pauw. and Butler g&ve it, xal %ug; ro^ 

&c. withou*t an interrogaflbn at the^ end : How*can such a 
smell proceed from,” &c. * • 

Catullus, de Coma Berenices, 80. (During, p. 25. vol. 2.) 

^ Non prius unanimis corpora conjugibus Tradite,’ Sic. During 
doubts of this reading, because it ought to be ne, •But in this 
poem, being a translation, the expression ^is often inverted and 
awkward ; and probably he means here, Tradite corpora conju- 
gibus qui non prius *erunt unanimi quam (i. e. qui non erunt 
unanfhii nisi) jucunda mihi munera libet onyx. 
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Satiust, p. SOS, (Cortii^) the Non ita cat” in Caesar’s speech 
is iil compared to Ita est” in Cicero : it is from the opposite or 
Attic style^ in which these speeches are written : oux Km rxura^ 
weltave in Demosthenes continually. (Cortius, p. 807* notes it.) 
Vos cuoctamini etiam nunc, is more like the arrangement of 
Demosthenes than of Cicero : fjvavoSiirSM fijfi] delv^Si}, Phil. 1. 

P. 333. Sin in tanto omnium timore sclus non timet, eo 
magis ref?rt, &c. 1 think he means covertly to say that there 

is reason to fear not the danger only, but Csesar himself, and al- 
ludes to the passage in Demosthenes (4. Philipp.) diSoixa rotkov, 
Kmj ay ^ iror , eyeoye, iTreiSij ou^ o^TOg 0iXiWov. 

348'. Effoeta parentum : surely to construe this as pulchra 
Dearum is very harsh. Partuum would be better, and perhaps 
efFoeti, i. e. yiyvo/xEvi}; vaKimg, quasi eftoeta facta fuisset ; 
absolutely. ’ 

808. Avaritiam, imperitiam, superbiam ; refers to the three 
generals ; Bestia, Albiiius, or rather Aulus, Mctelliis. 

fn the fragment of Euripides which Diodorus quotes (20, 41.) 
about Lamia, 

rtg Totjvojxfld TO girovfiSio-Tov figoTolg 
oux oTSs Aaft,(as Aifiu<FTiXYjg ymg ; 
where touvojea’ aSrp^p^v has been proposed ; I should rather think 
it was 


rig rovvofiaa-Toy xd7rovefoi<rToy |0^oTO<ff 
o^x OiSa Aapiiag r^g At^vmx^g yivog ; 

This appears neater than supposing that rije y. (*'her who 
vi'as an African by descent’’) came in at the end after the sen- 


tence was finished. 

Petit (LL. Atf. p. 189‘ ed. Wessel.J quoting the law of 
Solon, that no privilege um should be enacted, unless hy 6,000 
voting secretly or by ballot ; observes, “ That there were 20,000 
Athenian citizens ; to make a majtSrily, therefore, he says, more 
than 10,000 must be of one mind ; then, in this particular case, 
of these 10,000, 6,000 were to votf secretly.” 'Phis seems a 
very odd conceit. He ^supposes Chat the 20,000, who had the 
right to vpte, always in fact met, J3ut this is not. likely ; and 
we learn from Thucydides, 8., that it did not happen so. 
He there says, that it was used as an argument, in favor of the 
xaraXuTij, which vested the power in a body of 5,000 ; 
that even under the open democracy, it had seldom happened 
tk|$ so mahyras 5,000 actually attended an exxkriffla. Six thou- 
therefore, is a large number, not a small one, and perhaps 
the law only meant that there,should be as many as that present ; 
as Cornelius enacted that 200 senators should be present to vote 
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a payment of publicf money (Ascon. in Cic. ComeIiai)am)i and 
as a larger quorum than usual is required in our House of 
Commons, when election committees are balloted for. Ljrsiasp 
speaking of the sxx^tja^iet which met at Munychia^ sajs it decreed 
Iv 

The lately discovered fragments of Cicero’s speech against 
Clodius in the senate, and of the commentary on it, have ex- 
plained the passa^ in his letters* to Atticus, where he gives an 
account of one of his answers to Clodius’s jokes.* Narra, 
inquam, patrono tuo, qui Arpinates aquas edneupiverit.” This, it 
now appears, rejates to Curio, Clodiiis’s counsel, who had bought 
an estate which belonged to C. Marius (the Arpinas alitis of 
Juvenal), and which was near these same hot springs df Baias. 
But then surely the words which follow in Cicero’s letter, 
** nosti enim* marinas,” should ^be,*nosti enim Marianas; or, 
nosti eiiim emissc Marianas, or, nosti emisse Mar., or,nosti Ma- 
rianas. They w'efe formeily supposed to be part of what he 
said to CJodius, and to relate to his capture, when young, by 
pirates, from which certain disgraceful consequences were sur- 
mised to have ensued ; and py reference to these words, some 
meaning of ^he same kind was supposed, especially on account 
of the word concupiverit, to belong to the^ preceding w'ords 
narra,” &c., which are now clearly explained otherwise. But 
** nosti,” &c. seem belter to be addressed to Atticus ; they are 
the iiaTuial form of explaining an allusion, by reminding him of 
something it referred to ; and this allusion, abridged too as it 
was in the letter, w anted some explanation. (The passage is in 
Mai’s edition, of Milan, 1814, p. t20.) • 

111 the valuable fragment of the speecb for Rabirius, lately 
lecovered in the same manner, (Roma?, 1820, edente I^iebuhrio, 
p. 77.) Cicero says, “ Hisce auteni malis magnum *pr£esidium 
vobis majoi’cs vestri leliquerunt, vocem illatii coiisulis, qui reni- 
publicam salvam esse volt.^’ Perhaps it is a needless observa> 
tion, but from its being printed thus, it should seem as if it w^as 
supposed that qui, &c. was part of the sentence, and that cjon- 
sulis was the antecedent to qui. But^qui — volt is the quotation 
of the i;oj:*itself t)f the consul, the terms in which h^ called on the 
people to join him, after he had been empowered to do so by 
the other vox, that of the senate, (C»sar, B, C. i. ?. ibid. cit. a 
I^^iebuhrio) darent magistratus operam ne quid R. P. detrioienti 
caperet. — In Cicero’s speech for Cornelius he also recited this 
vox of the consul. Asconms, p. 137- •, • 

The last line of Pba?drus, which is the answer of the old dog 
to his master’s contemptuous remarks on the decay of his former 
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Strength and qualifications^ has been variously altered by the 
commentators, so that one would think no dog of any descrip*' 
tion. 

Mastiff, greyhound, mongrel grim. 

Hound or spaniel, brach or lym. 

Or bobtail tike, or trdndle-tail-— 
need go uiisuited with a line to his taste out of so great a col- 
lection : — * 

Quod'fuimus, laudas ; jam damnas, quod sumus. 

(This is the reading of the Mss.) 

Quod fuimus laudasti, jam damnas, quod sumus. 

Quod fuimus laudas, jam damnas quod non sumus. 

Quod fuimus laudas ? jam dedamnas quod sumus. 

Quod fuimus laudas, duni damnas, quod nunc sumus. 

Quod fuimus lauda, non damna, quod jam sumus. 

Quod fuimus lauda, si jam damnas quod sumus. 

Quod fuimus laudas, etiam damnans quod sumus. 

And these different readings, Schwabe, the late editor, (who 
adopts the first conjecture,) says, contained the same meaning ; 
but some appear to be the extreme of flatness, while others 
must intend to convey this thought, 1 suppose : — I am so al- 
tered from what 1 w*as, that condemnation of my present state 
is an implied commendation of my original excellence.” Evi- 
dently then it should be. 

Quod fuimus laudas, si dameas quod jam sumus. 

As critics should always give the rest of mankind their re- 
venge, (Csedimus inque vicem,&c.) I have added some attempts 
at translation of some Greek epigrams, endeavoring to keep to 
the arrangement of the words and effect produced by it. 

Alp^uoi idfAq$7jiJ,Ev UTTO Trrvxi, Simonides. Brunck, i.p. 133. 
A Dirphys’ foot \vc fell; near Aulis stands 
Our tomb, rear’d stately by X>ur country’s hands. 

’Twas due : — life’s cheerful prime we lost for them. 
Biding, unscar’d, black war’s nough cloud to stem. 

Toy Tpayoirouv efie Uoivetf &c. lb. g. 131. 

Me*Pan, the goat-footed, the Medians’ fear, 

Th’ Athenians’ help, Miltiades set here. 

Tte, &c. (by the later Simonides probably ;) ibid. p. 136. 
Go tO the fane of Ceres, votaries, go, 

Mor fear the swelling torrent’s wintry flow ; 

O’er the broad stream so firm this yoke of stone 
For you has Xenocles of Lindus thrown. 
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KgtjSiSa Tijv ToXJ/xudov, 8cc. Callimachus. Brunck, i« p. 474* 

Crethis^ young prattler, full of graceful play. 

Vainly the maids of Samos seek ail day ; 

Cheerfullest workmate ; ever talking ; — she 

Sleeps here, — that sleep, frgm which none born can flee. 

It is astonishing what a turn the Greeks had for epitaphs, of 
domestic feeling, a»l may call thdm. In our language 1 believe 
there is none of any merit. That of Callimachus oa Crethis 
was a great favorite with the late Dr. Cyril Jackson. 

• F. H. 

I will add one other suggestion, of a change of punctflation 
only, in the Orestes : 

ixodcotv^ouK axovo'cty eTruraio-co 

(Toi, <rj T* \s6(rtfjLQv Bouvui Blxriv, 

• ver. 605. & 6. of Person. 

Person says ^‘Bovvai Blxrjv, quod alibi fere sonat pcenas pendere, 
judicium subire, hie rarissimo usu ponitur pro eudeni prope 
quod LatinedicitiirjM$t/(^/re vtlreddere.^^ It seems odd then that 
he should not have read, (especially with ver. ‘249. m bis mind,) 
Ixoverav, oux axouToev enKrel<rco m\tv, 

O’©! orp T* aSsA^J, Asuct/Aov Bouvon 5/x)jv, 
scil. w(rTs (iijLoii Bouvai, "Emaslziv has an accusative and dative in 
the sam<f manner in the well kiipwn passage, ver. 249. 

CO fAr/rgp, IxffTsva; (re, ViVeil fAOi 
rds aijXceTcoTTOUf kol) B^axovTwhtg xopxg. 


REMARKS ON 

Dr. Gottling’s Essay on the Theory of Greek Ac^ 
cpituation. 


No. ih^lConcludedJ'rom No. LXIF.y 

As the accent is so important for the prosody of modern lan- 
guages, wn indulge ourselves so much the mote in a digression 
on this interesting subject, now that we have once euUred on a 
comparison of the modern lai^guages with* the Gr^ek, respect- 
ing the general principles ol pronunciation. 

The metrical prosody of the nfoderii languages is established 
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oit the tccent ; it has^ consequently, for its foundation, a prin- 
ciple entirely diverse from that, on which the Greek prosody 
was built. The prosodiacal element of the syllables in the 
Greek language rested, as we have remarked, in the quantity, 
i. e. in the natural shortness or length of time comparatively 
required for the utterance of tlie syllables ; but the prosody of 
modern languages rests on the accent, i. e. on tlie stress (acute * 
elevation^ of the voice, by wbidi one syllable is energetically 
distinguished from the rest. Now it is certain, to be sure, that 
the modern languages also have syllables, naiurnlly long and 
short ; but in respect of prosod^y every thing depends on the 
tone .(accent); and a syllable, w'hich, naturally, is short, (v.c. hp 
in hproar)is long in prosody, if it bear the accent ; and again, a 
syllable, which, by nature, is long, is short in prosody if it be 
destitute of the accent (v. c. roar in hproar).' If we speak, 
therefore, in prosody, of short and long syllables, we imitate the 
Greek custom of speaking, without having the same thing which 
is designated by it. We should say strong and weak ; or, without 
ceremony, accented and unaccented syllables. Again, this 
accent itself, (there at least where it is systematically determined 
by principles,) which governs throughout the prosodiacal capa- 
city and value* of the syllables, depends on the signi/icalion of 
the syllables, whereas with the ancients this prosodiacal capa- 
city w'as fixed by the musical vplue of the syllables, their signi- 
fication (logical value) being ^subordinate. In the German 
language, for instance, that syllable w bich contains tKe principal 
element of the notion, obtains at the same time prosodiacal 
length ; nay, several words, joined together, (v. c. iii(*nosyllables 
with polysyllables) obtain their respective metrical power, ac- 
cording to their respective logical weight and intiinsic import- 
ance in speech; and it is obvious that the ihetorical declama- 
tion is identified with the inetiical. We have proved how dif- 
ferent the case was with the Greeks : the whole compass of 
ancient versification^ and the representation of feelings by means 
of it, rested upon a musical basis, Vhich is wanting in modern 
languages; and an ancient Greek, could be perceive them, 
would, even in the most successful imitations of ancient metre, 
nevertheless miss this musical oasis.* 

However, it is justly proposed as a mark, at which the modem 


* It is worthy of being discussed, lor we are nut aware that it has yet 
been adverted to, why, in the Homan language, the metrical art was 
more modified by the grannnatiral accent, than in the Greek, which is 
quite independent of it. 
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languages should aim, by availing themselves of all the eupho- 
nic means within their reach, endeavoring to approach at Uast 
the perfection of ancient poetry and versification. This attempt 
will, of course, be successful in proportion as the prosody is 
regulated by steady principles, .and perfected to systematical 
unity and consistency. Now as the prosody of modern lan- 
guages is guided 1^ accent, there may be delineated, a priori) 
according to the greater or Jess regularity in the principle of 
accentuation, a scale to the respective perfection of the prosody 
in these languages; and with this scale experience perfectly 
agrees. Guided by this standard, let us cast a glance at the 
German, English, and French prosody. • 

In the German language, the accentuation, consistently with 
the above-mentioned principle for primitive languages, exhibits 
the most perfect unity and regnlaftty : there has been fixed con- 
sequently, on the painciplc of logical power, a steady and regu- 
lar prosodiacal relation of the syllables and words, to a perfection 
found in no other modern language. On this foundation F ass, 
ill his work entitled, Zeitmessung der Deutschen Spracbe,” 
has reared the German vertiification, and raised it to the 
dignity of a scientific system ; especyilly by taking into consider- 
ation all the advantages which may be derived fbr prosody, from 
the principle of accentuation in primitive languages, and which, 
raising versification above a bare rhyme-metre, enables the poet 
to imitate^ii spite of the difl’ereftl foundation, to an illusive resem- 
blance, tne flannony of ancient versification. Much of this art 
consists ill drawing, by iiieutis of full sounds, the prosody, which 
rests on acccntualioii, near to the ancient prosody, which rests on 
length of time ; without, however, in any instance, deviating from 
the principle of modern prosody. VVe must here^ rest satisfied 
with a few observations. Every primitive language, unless 
another principle interfere, as with the Greeks, developes itself 
in such a inainKT, that most frequently the radical syllables 
which express the principal notion, and bear consequently the 
accent, have also comparutiw^ly the most distinct and sonorous 
sound. Monosyllables are common, abd on/y obtain their me- 
trical value l>y their logical dignity in connexion ; afld thus it is 
in the power of the poet to afibrd, by means of the connexion, 
the accent to the most sonorous of them. For compounds, 
there arises from the fundamental principle a very determinate 
law of a strong secondary Recent; for all word^ made up out 
of two parts of speech, nearly equal iff intrinsic significancy, 
bear a double wcigjit of aceeqt, and thus are produced the 
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spondee^ palimbacchius, antispast, &c.; v. c. Kraft-voII, 

Weit-kreise, Gerlchts-donner. What an extensive latitude for 
the poet, seeing the aptitude of the Germanic languages for 
compositions ! By these and similar refinements, Voss has pro- 
duced his celebrated imitations of the ancient veriification. 
Consider, for instance, the “following verse, which Gibbon, 
though ignorant of the German language, and judging only by 
the artificial combination of the sounds, could not cease admir- 
ing: ^ ^ ‘ 

avrag emiru vs^ovhe xuX/vSfTO kuag 

▼ *«■ ▼ T 

Hurtig mit I donner-gep loiter en | trollte der | tiickische | M ar- 
mor ; 

or the catalectic diiambic, from the Antigone, translated by 
Solger : 

flToyfiu fipefiQvo-'i S* avriTrkriyig ccxrat 

IT - 

die fliith-geschlagnen Klisten dunipf crbriillen.* 

The English language is by n6 means possessed of that regu- 
larity of accentuation which distinguishes the German. That 
part indeed, \^ich is of Germanic (Saxon) origin, adheres 
closely to the rule which governs the primitive languages; but 
the Latin element fc^Jows no certain principle, and what is 
borrowed from the french too frequently particip^s in the 
pitiable complaint of the French acceiitualiou. "Wie secondary 
accent, of couise, is equally destitute of such a certain law as 
regulates it in the Gerinaii. But notwithstanding this, the Eiig> 
lish language has, partly by the Germanic clement, which forms 
the groviiidiwork of the whc/le edifice, partly by an analogical 
management of the foreign additions, so much regularity uud 
variety, that the prosodtf is certainly susceptible of a lawful 
arrangement, though not on one principle. But that such 
a steady and precise arrangement has been wanting hitherto, is 
obvious, not only from the fluctuating use of the poets, and the 
inconsistency in prosodiacal directions, but fi;oin tl]e complaints 
of the most eminent grammarians on this point, who, only to 
mention one circttnistailce, prove that the greatest poets most 
commonly pay no regard at all to accent in the use of long and 
short svilabies, whcMcby, obviously, arbitrariness assumes the 


* Not ohly i!ie Gerinuns, but also other northern nations, whose 
idioms are rather dialects of the German langvia^e, have lately attempt- 
ed, and partly succeeded in, imitations of the ancient metres. 
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place of law and rule! Whether the English prosody is qualified 
for imitations of pentameter and hexameter verse, and the com- 
plicated lyric metres, is a very disputed point : attempts have 
been made, though not very successfully. It appears to us, how- 
ever, very precipitate, to decide the point by these attempts, and 
to pronounce that the English ladguage revolts at these metres,* 

'I'he French language, as a purely derivative language, pro- 
ceeded not at all by the organic process of internal develope- 
inent ; but being entirely made up by an external ir^chanical 
formation, is^ of course, possessed of an accentuation, which has 
no logical reference at all : the accent is placed on the tail of 
the words, and indicates “ le costume Francais,’* in which the 
Latin language is dressed out. But this accent, poetry, in respect 
of prosody, cannot take as a rule : it has consequently no rule 
or principle aUall, and uses everj^ syllable, just as it happens, 
long or short. Nothing, therefore, is more ridiculous, than the 
essa\s and ireatisevS of the Fiencli on their prosod 1/ ; because no- 
thing is more ridiculous than to speak at large respecting that 
which does not exist. 

>Vftcr this digression, w'e reyirn to the Greek accent and Mr. 
G billing. All inquiry concerning Greek accentuation, says 
IVjr. Gbttling, must set out from the generaljaw which rules 
the accent of piimitive language, viz. that the tone is laid on 
the radical sif Liable, or that which (bp determination in composi- 
tions) apeeijies or alters the primitive notion of the word : all 
other syllables aie accentless, or, according to a strange term of 
the grammarians, tliey have the gravis (^oLpiix Trp.), There is no 
possibility of proceeding systematically with this subject, with- 
out commencing with this law, though, as the sequel will show, 
W'e have only the iEolic dialect for a sure guidance. To this 
we subscribe fully. • * 


> It is to be lamented, that, whilst English poetry towered to such a 
majestic height, the poets neglected to ascertain the prosodiacal system. 
The innate prosodiacal powers the language are, certainly, as eminent 
and extraordinary as in any language. With regard to the expedients 
resulting fruA orgatiic formations uiit of roots and com}v>und words, 
these indeed were neglected, and iuyields herein to the German system ; 
and this circumstance obviously arose from flie tendency to incorporate 
foreign words into the body of the language. But in the approximation 
to the musical quantity of the ancients, by short and long vowels, in the 
capacity of producing, by the greatest variety of suund^ rhythmical 
beauty, melody, and imitative haftnony, (we rt/^r to Mil ten,) it surpasses 
the German language. VVe think, one day, a true poetical genius, avail- 
ing himself of the prosojiiacal treasures of this language, will solve tile 
problem, and imitate the music of Homer, Virgil, and Theocritus. 
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This principle is, in tiie Greek language^ limited by a restric* 
five law ; viz* that only one of the last three syllables of any 
word k capable of accent — a law which, in that rigorousness with 
which it governs the Greek accent, cannot be accounted for (as 
Mr. G. has attempted) either by the nature of language in gene- 
ral, or by that of primitive laiiguages. (We beg to remind the 
reader of the accent in the !l^nglish and German.) We think 
there is no better mode of explaining it, than by tracing this 
law to that delicatip sense of euphony, peculiar to the Greek 
mind ; for, the accent being on the fourth syllable from tiie end, 
renders indeed the pronunciation heavy and clumsy. 

In consequence of this restrictive law, the above-mentioned 
fondatnental principle is modiiied thus : the tone is placed on 
the radical syllable, or that which (by detcriiiiiiation in compo- 
sitions) specifies or alters the, primitive notion cf the word, in 
so far as the number of the final syllables allows to do so ; 
hence and not 

Oil this principle, limited only by the quantity of the last 
syllable, (which however cannot be called an alteration of it, as 
will soon be seen), the accentuation of the eldest Greek lan- 
guage seems to have been conducted thioughout ; and the .£olic 
dialect lias pre.<«crved this kandard. (Etymol. Max. p. SIQ. 45. 
Gregor. Corinth. &c.) Mr, G. therefore justly considers the 
iEolic dialect as the only guide for any investigation respecting 
Greek accentuation. 

Mr. G. now states three caii.ses which have modified this ori- 
ginal accentuation : the dialectical developeinent of the lan- 
guage, the endeavor to distiiiguisli words of like sound, and 
Quantity. The last circumstance (quantity), however, cannot be 
said to have occasioned a real breach of the stated principle ; 
the deviation is only apparent, and therefore it has exerted its 
Mifiueiice also on the .^lolic dialecj^. We turn first to it. 

1. Quantity. — As to quantity, every thing depends, says 
Mr. G., on the ultimate. Is it long by nature, the long vowel is 
reckoned as two short ones (two.mdr^c), and tiie accent cannot 
take its place on the ante-penultimate, because otherwise, it 
would be,^against the principal rule, on the fiVurth oyllable from 
tlieend; v. c, si5^uoWij{=:euptw*wj. This is certainly correct ; 
and the method in wdiich Mr. (i. has cleared up the seeming 
exceptions to the rule, is no less deserving of our approbation. 
But we ash, what is the reason, that in proparoxytonis, (v. c. «v- 
the long vow&l in the pMultimate, if the ultimate is 
abQi^ lias not the same value of two short ones (two mora) for 
accentuation, as it iinquc&tiondbly has iii^hc metre? Why is it 
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allowable to accent and why is not uit$^anros equal for 

accentuation to Mp^oxog, so that it should be accented uv$fwiF9f i 
Mr. G. 8a}'8 : The qaantity of the last sellable of a word is of 
importance for the accentuation* but never the quantity of the 
penultimate. We must account for that again by the musical 
method which the language took in its developement ; for in 
song the last syllable is of the most distinct undisturbed 
expression.’’ This reason, we must confess, appears to us des- 
titute of any weight ; for in song (in the metre), all long sylla- 
bles were alike equal to two mortf— two sliort ones. In the 
next place it is false, that the quantity of the penultimate never 
operated on the situation of the accent : it did, strongly enough, 
if the ultimate was long, v. c. (i^rtop ; for in this case, tlie cir- 
cumflex can never be placed on the penultimate. For the cir- 
cumflex (as Mr. G. justly observes) is by no means to be con- 
sidered as a particular sort of accent, but always as the acute 
(the accent) on the^FiksT of two morw, (two short vowels) 
which were contracted into one length (one long vowel, equal to 
two short ones) ; the second of which had consequently the 
gravis, i. e. no accent nt all ; Iripua is equal to, and contracted 
from, pssfha (hence the figure of the circumflex). Now, as the 
penuitnnate, if the ultimate be long*never ba^tbe circumflex, 
but the acute (if it has the tone at all), it was counted for 
two mor^y of which the latter had the acute; pvfcuip is equal to 
piSToop, and the accent stands on thedhitH syllable from the end • 
pTfTtop would be equal to ^eWoop, and the accent would fail on the 
fourth s\ liable from the end. Nay, the long penultimate also 
(if it has the tone at all), the ultimate being short, had for accen- 
tuation the power of tw'o morwy because then it has constantly 
the sign ", i. e. the accent was on the first mvra, because no- 
thing prevented the tone from being brought as neae to the radi- 
cal syllable as possible, v. c. is equal to tr&fiet. Why 

then in proparoxytonisy was not the long penuUioia, the ulti- 
mate being short, counted, as to accentuation, for two mora ; is 
neither explained by Mr. nor by any one else: tlie reason 
may lie in some relation of the tone to «the music, which is un- 
known. • * , 

11. Contradistinction of like* sonndiqg words. The custom 
of distinguishing words of like sounds, by diversity* of tone, 
which creates deviations from the general laws of accentuation, 
is found also in modern languages (v. c. in the £ng1i|h and Ger- 
man) whose accentuation is guided by principles f vo/xo^, a law^, 

vofMSy a pasture — proclnce, prodfipe — ubcrlegen, uberl^gcii. 
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111. Dialectical developement. The two above-mentioned 
deviations cannot, strictly speaking, be regarded as such : the 
former is but apparently so, the latter is perfectly justified on 
logical principles ; for where accent has any logical meaning, 
as it ought to have, it will always serve to distinguish different 
senses of homonymous words. But the tliird circumstance 
which produced anomalies, seems more striking, particularly in 
the manner in which Mr.G. has expressed it. He says: ^^The 
Greek lat^guage divided itself into different dialects ; and these 
dialects, derived from one fountain-head, acquired, in a manner, 
independency of each other by literary productions. By this 
means^ an apparent approach to that principle, which we have 
stated to regulate the accent of the detivalcd languages, oper- 
ated in tlie accentuation of the younger dialects ; we mean the 
tendency to place the accent pn the later accessions to the ra- 
dical syllables, exhibiting neither an independent notion (as the 
roots), nor an essential alteration or specihcatioii (as the com- 
pounds).” Mr. G. here refers to that section, in which he has 
noticed the character of French accentuation. But it would be 
committing an unpardonable insult to the genius of the Greek 
language, to charge him with the moon-shine of hVench accen * 
tuation.' Mr. ,(i. himself feels that this assertion rests on a 
sandy foundation : he accordingly corrects himself some pages 
further. The deviation from the iEolic accontuntioii, iit the 
other dialects, is, however, regulated by fixed principles, tending 
to point out by the accents, certain modi/icaliotts of the radical 
notion.” With this we pcifeclU coincide. In the French and 
other posterior languages, the accent, deprived of any logical 
power, indicates merely the cxteriiul tiansfoimatioii of a primi- 
tive language into the new shape. It is not so with the Greek : 
the accent always preserves — thus Mr. G. continues to illustrate 
his subject — a logical meaning ; but the younger dialects, parti- 
cularly the Ionic and Attic, (which originally were identical,) 
adopted the custom of marking out by the accent, more parti- 
cularly, the modifications which tbe radical notion had ac- 
quired by derivation, than this radical notion itself. This pro- 


> Mr. Planche indeed says, in his translation of Demosthenes, that 
he had discovered an astonishing resemblance between the French and 
tbe Grfek. The Edinburgh lieview (No. lxv. 1820) observes, that 
this discovery t^as reserved for Mr, Planclie ; to which we add, we arc 
affakithat it will also dH; with him. There is no greater difference be- 
aiyeen Plato and Ueivetius, than between the prattle of French verse, 
ana the liarmony of Greek poetry? ‘ 
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ceeding however, was conducted by clear analogical views. 
Either it was intended to notice, by increased energy of the 
voice^ the character of derivation in general, in contra^stinction 
from the root, and this was mostly the case when the derivative 
syllable was strong and heavy, or had strikingly altered the radi- 
cal sound (v. c. fioKTikeus, iiyeiMoVf xriirrij^, fMviy from (livco ) ; or 
it was proposed to point out b;^ a stress of the tone, certain 
particular kinds of derivative notions, for instance, the notion 
of the concrete, or of the acting person, Cff similar ^erivated 
notions : the^e rules of derivaied accentuation ^ (as we may call 
it) Mr. G. ha8«attempted to discover, and classify; and in 
many respects he has succeeded. Wherever the dialectical 
conformation of the language has not followed these rules, Mr. 
G. justly asserts, that the custom of ^language must be said to 
have preservechthe £olic accentuation, i. e. the original prin- 
ciple of accentuation modified by the euphonic laws of the 
number of three syllabTes. 

It is evident from our remarks, that the successful progress 
of this system depended almost entirely upon a judicious and 
philosophical development of, the operation which proceeded 
from the cause mentioned. 

III. And in general the success is unquestionable; though 
it is to be observed on the one hand, that there were many ex- 
cellent Remarks of German and English philologists, of which 
Mr. G. could avail himself ; and on the other hand, that he has 
not always written with equal precision, distinctness and 
felicity. Eor the essential problem and more arduous part of 
this system, (not to mention the easier parts) is to detect with sa- 
gacity the different, and in part very nice analogies, by which 
this dialectical accentuation was guided ; and we do pot think 
that Mr. G. has exhausted the compass of theSe analogies. 
Nevertheless the system is sjcetched out, and the merit undoubt- 
edly belongs to him. We subjoin some further information re- 
specting it. 

Mr. G. reviews, accordipg to these principles, the single 
parts of speech. The verb presents tb^ fewest difficulties. We 
cannot however, *peraiit it to pass unnoticed, that Mr. G. did 
not improve the excellent remarks of Suttmann, which explain 
the accentuation of the aorist so satisfactorily. To the review 
of the substantive, the essential rules following from the prin- 
ciple of the dialectical accentuation, (which may bes termed the 
Attic accefUuation^wie prenAsed ; howc^r, says Mr. G., these 
rules have not entirely prevailed, and iu many instances, we 
VOL. XXXIIl.* C7.J/. NO. LXV. B 
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must ttcconiit for the accentuation, by recurring to the iEolic 
principle, which was prevalent over the secondary principle. 

The most essential operations of this secondary (Attic) prin- 
ciple are the following : 

I. If the derivation of a noun from a verb, or any other part 
of speech, is very obvious, the Attic dialect, to mark out 
the derivative element in sound and notion, has mostly the 
accent attached to it, it is an oxytonoB ; however, as we have 
observeef,' neither this, nor scarcely any other analogy, is alto- 
gether prevailing, and many such words retain the Molic tone. 
(V. c. all those ending in — or, derived from the verb and denot- 
ing the action or the effect, X^or, trroKof, ^ob;) Mr. G. however 
has accurately marked the classes of substantives which in ge- 
neral take the Attic accent. 

On the contrary, if the substantives are formed as simply out 
of the root, by the addition of the hnal v^wel, as the verb by 
the termination — a>, so that they may be regarded as co-ordi- 
nate with, and not subordinate to the verb, the ASolic tone is 
preserved, unless some other influence takes place, v. c. the 
simple nouns in — and — a, after the first declension; in 
— or, after the second declension, v. c. Xwpa, S/xij, a-aror* Here 
also the enumerations are exact. 

II. A second analogy is given by the best of the derivated 

dialects, to point out the notion of concrete nouns, (to which 
may be added the ideas of freqneiitation and collectivity) which 
are consequently, where the analogy prevails, ox>tona ; the abs- 
tract nouns, on the other hand, retain the old accentuation. 
Though this analogy also did not altogether prevail, yet the 
reverse will scarcely be found (unless another circumstance 
interfere); i. e. a class of substantives, oxytonated in order to 
denote the idea of abstractness. The only instance which Mr. 
G. adduces, arises from an oversight. He says, "The femi- 
nine substantives in ur, vog, chie6y abstract nouns, are oxytona ; 
the masculine and feminine substantives implying a concrete 
notion, bear the JEolic accent.” B(it the analogy mentioned 
in u, takes place. The former are derivated by strongs additions, 
the latter m the most simple manner ; every' one fuay compare 
the forms, lir^pSy opx;il^vs, xwTwy, &c. with iryj, 

Xuc, vixvg, yivu;, &c. 

From these statements it is evident, that in order to trace the 
principles which governed the accent of the substantives, we 
inufl^jCOiisider first, whether the i£olic or Attic mode prevailed, 
1^ llien, which of several analogies obtained the preference ; as 
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for instance, which of the two suggested rules, a, or b, got the 
ascendancy. The elucidations of Mr.,G. every where evince a 
deep etymological knowledge of the Greek, a qualification abso- 
lutely necessary for such an undertaking. 

The development of the views which directed the accentua- 
tion of the adjectives, does not in like manner claim our appro- 
bation ; it is obviously too incomplete. The illustrations of 
die accentuation in combined parts of speech, (wdiere mention 
is made of the depression of the acute into ihe grave, also of 
the Crasis, Anastrophe, ProcHticis, and EnclUicis) is, in every 
respect, deserving of recommendation. 

We trust we have given a general idea of Mr. Gduliiig’s 
system, and have illustrated the fundamental basis of it, as also 
the importai;ce and interest of the subject, by our previous re- 
marks. The task of Mr. G. was, to show that the Greek accen- 
tuation proceeded from the fundamental principle of the pri- 
mitive languages, (where accent is, throughout, a logical and 
etymological standard) and was modified only by the euphonic 
law of the number of three syllables; that this system of accen- 
tuation, presented in the ^okc dialect, underwent a change 
by the, dialectical development of the .language, which, however, 
neither divested the accent of its logical capacit;f, (which it loses 
in derivated languages) nor proceeded in an arbitrary way ; that, 
on the (mntrary, the tendency to point out by accent, the various 
shades and distinctions, which ^be radical notions suffered by 
modification and the progressive culture of the language, w^as 
the principle productive of this second (Attic) system of accen- 
tuation ; that it is consequently the task of philological enquiry, 
to discover, discriminate, and arrange the individual analogies, 
which conducted and regulated that tendency, and, accprdiiigly, 
its produce, the system of accentuation ; that, lastly* a successful 
investigation and exposition^of these analogies, w ill at once* af- 
ford a deeper knowledge of those essential properties, wliich 
w'c call the genius of a language. These assertions, Mr. G. 
has, undoubtedly, proved throughout; the furtlier aim of his en- 
deavors was^to dpiiiieate the system of the Attic accentuation 
itself ; and^fter the excellent attempt towards this point, we arc 
anxious to see the larger work*, which,* we think, will complete 
the system. 


L. SSELL, 
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A MANUAL OF CLASSICAL BIBLIOGRA- 
PHY: comprising a copious detail of the various 
editions ; commentaries and works critical and illus- 
trative ; and translatwm into the English y French^ 
Italian^ Spanish^ German^ and^ occasionally^ other 
languages, of the Greek and Latin Classics. By 
Joseph W. Moss. 2 vols. 8vo. London. 1825< 


XsE^slud)* of bibliography^ whatever it may have been in 
former days^ has certainly, in the present times, assumed an at- 
tractive form. The “ Annajj^s Typographici” of Panzer, the 
utility of which is undoubted, are yet dry and rather iiiiinterest- 
ing volumes, and need half a dozen fat tfuartos of commentary 
to render them amusing and instructive. 

Against this fault, the author of these volumes has endeavored 
to guard, and has introduced to our notice instructive and 
entertaining extracts from FreyKag, Klotzii Acta Literaria, J. 
A. Ernesti’s Fuhricii ]3ibliotheca Lat., and Klugling's continu- 
ation of Ilarles’s Introductio in Ling. Latinam. He has also 
ipioted copiously from Mr. Dibdin, Mr. Kelt's h^lements — the 
remarks of whom are to be attended to, as coming in some de- 
gree from Porson — and from various English and foreign pe- 
riodicals. It is not often that such men as Porson communi- 
cate to the world bibliographical information, except on the 
particular author whom they may happen to edit, though such 
persons have excellent opportunities for acquiring the surest 
informatfon on the relative value of editions \ and thereforC| 
when they do impart their opinions^ though they may not be so 
favorable as those of professed bibliographers, they should be 
valued accordingly. 

It will be evident to our readers, that much labor has been 
expended on this work,, when they are told that the account of 
Aristotle occupies from page 105 to 186, and <he account 
of Horace, commencing the second volume, fills upwards of 
a hundred pages. 

We proceed to make a few remarks, and will notice an edi- 
tion of Ammianus Marcelliniis, 8vo. Lugduni, lf)00. It is 
printed on indifferent j^aper, and perhaps deserves no peculiar 
nottell' but as it has not been iurolied in the lists by the biblio- 
grapners of this country, wc mention its existence. 
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P. 84* Apulcius. Leida*, 4to. 178G. Oudeiidorpii. This 
edition has been comiykttdi we quote in confirmation a few 
words from Bergman’s edition of Huhnken’s life, and his note 
on them. 

" BcUqua Appiilcii pars adliuc in scrlniis cuntinctnr, anno 1799. quo 
biec scribebat Wytteiibanhius. Qnam ejiis brevi in locem proditura^ 
spem feccramus (>pnsc. Kuhnk. 14 p* 659. nuper comprobavit even- 
tua, reiiquo oinni Oadendorpii apparatu anno superiorc [1823.] apud 
Liichtmansios, 11 . voll. edito. Quo faoto g^ratulari par cst Aim doctis- 
fiimo editor! Joanni Bosscha, turn universal, patrlto, quee, classico vole- 
ris eruditioni.*r upere ali.solit1o, suam sibi pristinam literarum laudern 
egregie vindicatarti \idit.” p. 409. 

P. 249- Callimachus. Londini. 8vo. 1741. Gr. et Lat. 
This edition, which the Glasgow editor discovers to have been 
by an eruditissinio viro,” and Dr. ilarwood to be ** not infe- 
rior to any one of Callimachus,’* was, we believe, edited by 
'lliomas Bentley, ueplu^w of the mighty scholar. So much for 
a name. 

Cicero. With regard to the observations made on Bentley 
by Dr. Harwood, pages 340 and 345, we extract the following 
from the Monthly Review, 1808. vol. lv. p. 376, 

Dr. Uarwood, in his view of the editibns of the Classics, has the fol- 
lowing remarks : “ Dr. Davies was a very learned and judicious editor, 
and did not deserve to be contemptuously called Juveriis, as Dr. Bent- 
ley affects to style him in his Emcndaiioum ad Cicet'oriU Tusmlanas Qua- 
stionesy ( Article Cicero de Finibta,') On the Tusculana, edit. Davisii, ho 
adds : ^^Only the editions of 1709 and 1738 contain Dr. Bentley’s Enicn- 
dationes ad Cieei'mis Tutculanas Queastiones, . Some illiberal and con- 
temptuous reflections of Dr. Bentley caused Dr. Davies, 1 suppose,* ' 
not to subjoin them to the .second and third editions.” 

Thus is the memory of the greatest of men exposed to insults 
by the absurd fancies of those who cannot or will not read their 
w'orks. Prom the prefaces of those very two editions, it is evi- 
dent, that Bentlev withdrew liis Emendationvs^ for the purpose 
of republishing them in an improved form, and iii the mean 
time he communicated ^ copy of the Tusculaiis, corrected 
throughout by himself, to Davic.s, who ihiefiy followed it in 
revising his lext. • This statement is made, and suppoi ted by the 
proper quotations in the advertisement prefixed to some impor- 
tant notes of Bentley, published for the fiist time at Oxford, in 
1805, with Davies’s Tiisciilans. 

These notes are an imperfect sketch of Bentley’s (Jura *S’e- 
enuda : which, as the Editoasays, were^never fiinslied, in con- 
sequence of the loss of .some importaiit collations.-— We had 
almost forgotten Juienis : Ami r i s s i m u .1 u v i:n i, J o a n m 
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Notice of J. W. Moss's 

DavISIO, VirTUTE, InGENIO, ET ErUDITIONE PBiE- 
STANTi SALUTEM. — Sucli are bibliographers!” The force 
of the valorous exclamation against bibliographs, with which 
this quotation concludes, Mr. Moss should have endeavored to 
deaden ; and we are rather surprised he has not, since the mis- 
takes of Dr. Harwood have been pointed out more than once. 
He would then have left the treviewer, who had no object less 
at heart than that of correcting Dr. Harwood, the full satisfac- 
tion of reviling the." gens bibliographica.” 

Before we pass on to another author, we may just notice a 
reprint of some of A. Muio’s discoveries in Ciceronian litera- 
ture. . 

“ oratt. pro Scauro,pioTullio, pro Tlacco partes ineditae cum 

schol. ad orat. pro Scauro it^iii inedit. invenit A. Mains, cum emend, 
.suis et commeritt. denuo cdideivint Andr. G. Cramerus ct Car. Fr. 
Heinrirhius, 4to. Kilia*, 1816.'* 

Dion Cassius, (page 4()f5.) • 

** It is to tbe honor of Jleimar’s edition of Dion Cassius, that Person 
thought it one of the best edited books he knew/* Vol. i. p. 272. of 
** Memoirs, &c. &c. by L. M. Hawkins,*’ Bvo. l^ondon. 1824. 

P. 411. Mr. Moss says: In 1817* M. Maio published at 
Frankfort a work said to contain a " pars hactenus desiderata” of 
D. Halicarn. We can bring forward an earlier edition, which 
seems to have better claims as the princeps of this re- 

covered portion. " Dionysii Halicarnassei Rom. Anti^uitatum 
pars hactenus desiderata, nunc denique ope codicum Ambrosi- 
anoruni ab Ang. Maio rcstituta. 4to. Mediolani. 

^ P. 510*. Zach. Hogan’s work deserves more honorable men- 
tion, as is evident from the words of a writer, whose disquisi- 
tion itself richly merits a place among the commentaries, &c., 
on Hon(lcr:i we allude to " An Examination of the Primary 
Argument of the Iliad, by (1. Penn. Svo. London. 1821.” 

“Treatises have been written to <*ciflrrt the numerous instanres of 
those points of rcscinblaocc (of inaiiners and maxims, which Homer 
exhibits with those rerorded in the llihie): but none of them with more 
laborious research or better success tlini} the little work entitled Uo- 
mcrus in whicli«thc learned and pious author has thoroughly 

attained his object; which w'as to show, not whAt some spcciilativo 
writers have attempted to deduce fcom that resemblance, that Homer 
must have been acquainted with our sacred volumes ; but tbe undeni- 
able fact, of the close kindred that subsisted, in the ago of Homer, be- 
tween the prevailirtg conceptions and modes of expression of Asiatic 
Greei^, and hose of the historical times and places of our sacred Scrip- 
tures.^ ly. 2181-19. 

Tj|u tide of this work of Bogan’s, as given by Mr. Orme in 
his ^>liotheca Hiblica, pp. 54 — 2, is as*follows : " Ilomerus 
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'Efipatt^oov, sive comparatio Homeri cum scriptoribus sacris> 
quoad normani loqueiidi. dvo. Oxon. 1658.” 

Among the useful editions of Livy, Mr. Moss has omitted 
one vi’hich we have not seen noticed in any bibliographical 
work. 

« ■ . - ■ tcxlum rccognuvit, sclectis variorum notis illiistravit, su- 

asqiie aliquot adjecit Joh. Walker, 7 tom. 8vo. Dublin. 1797—1813.*' 

Of this edition we shall give ah account in Mr. Walker's own 
words, from “ Supplementary Annotations on Livy, designed as 
an appendi.x to the editions of Drakenborbh and Crevicr, &c. 
By J. Walker, glvo. Glasgow. 1822.” 

“ My edition” (he says, pref. xii.) "was of coarse, formed on the 
basis of those published by Crevicr and Drakenborch. 1 aimea, in the 
first instance, at selecting, condensing, and incorporating all the most 
useful matter ip their editions : and ou*lhis very laborious part of my 
work, I can express myself with mofo confidence, about the utility of 
the proposed object. ^ 

While each of these standard editions of Livy possesses its 
peculiar merit, neither of them, to the critical student, supersedes 
the necessity of the other. I think it indeed to be regretted, 
that Crevier’s edition was somewhat prior to Drakenborch’s. 
Had the order of time in which they appeared been inverted, I 
think it very likely that the former — from bii^ candor, bis ele- 
gance of taste, and soundness of discriminating judgment— 
would •liave given the world a work decisively superior to that 
of the German editor, whom I consider far inferior to the 
frenchman in all those characters. Drakenborch availed him- 
self much less, and with much less ingenuousness, than he ought, « 
of the critical labors of Crevier ; though it appears, from the 
76th page of bis preface, that he was not restrained by any 
nicety of scruple from making the freest use of them.* 

lie produced, however, a work highly important and valuable 
to any future editor of Livy ; though little convenient or satis- 
factory for general use. it is valuable for the large collation 
which it affords of manuscripts and early editions ; as well as 
from that enormous mass o^ antecedent commentary and anno- 
tation, whjjrb hq has collected with tilic German indiscrimina- 
ting industry. In short, his edition may well be considered as 
standing in place of all the preceding,* except Crevier’s. From 
these two editions, therefore, it was my first object to select, 
to combine, and to abridge the matter, that is most generally 
important to the classical rqader. And, so far, I am not afraid 
to pronounce it very desirable, that stuStnts should be supplied 
with aonie such edition, as 1 aimed at executing. For, I con- 
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fetSi 1 4a not think that the want can he adequately met^ as (I un- 
derstand) the trade in this country have endeavored to meet it^ 
by reprinting the text of Drakcnborch with the notes of Crevier ! 
This^ 1 should conceive^ must form rather a comical combina- 
tion ; and certainly, in several places, it will exhibit a text much 
inferior to Crevier’s.’* The volume, from which this extract is 
taken, deserves a place in the list of commentators, and critical 
writings illustrating Livy. 

Among, the editions of separate dialogues of Plato should 
have been inserted 

« Pbaedon cxplanatos et cmendatus prole^. et aiinotatione 

Dan. Wyttcnbacliii 8vo. Lug. Bat. 1810.*^ 

The' reader will find a long account of it written by the editor 
himself in Miscellanea doctrina liber secundus, 8vo. Amst. 
1811. pp. 29—101). " ^ 

Mr. Moss has not given many of Plautus's separate plays, 
and we therefore make the following oxtiact from Osanii’s 
Auctarium Lex. Gr. (pp. 178 — 9), as it notices two of the 
Captivi, one of which is mentioned in a note ; the other is : — 

**A prrostaiitissimo isto Ncapolitar^o, Fr. M. Avolliiiio, cnjiis editio 
apud exteros paruin cognita/ Ncapoli a. 1807 prodilt, lirman(|iic driii- 
que auctoritate editt. Cratniidriie ItasileiT a. 1523. cviiigativ. et ntiirs, 
quae forma quarta Viilgo dicta hoc titulo cmissa cst : Cotuineniur in Aor 
tibello fwttuor Plavti conuitditi ; AmphiU'uo^ Anlularia, Duo CnptivijCi 
Menaaimi, fnmiliarihus annoUttionihu$ fhvUiratcr, Ad caicem fold cM 
vern.quod index sctpiitiir, extant : lurphcil comment at ioJannisllaptistit 
Pii Bononiensis in Menachmos. In ri^tVia liarthohmei, mmo IHPSV 
undecimo. Integrum cditionis''huju.s titiiliim exbibui, alibi, quantum 
sciam, accurate tionduin descrijduni/' 

Porsoni Adversaria. Lips. 8vo, 1814. 14s. An indispensa- 
ble book to a critical scholar, on whose table this volume ought 
ever to lia oj^en.’^ 

. So says i^r. Moss ; hut as the Leipsic reprint cannot boast 
much external beauty, he should, we think, have mentioned the 
English edition, which is a much greater ornament to a table, 
and has besides a portrait of the author. An interesting review 
or notice of this volume appeared in tiio Mus. Grit. Cantabr., 
No. 1., and would probably be more entertahiiqg to many 
readers than the work itself. 


* novit qiiidem qui Captivos Plauti nuper edidit, Jo. Busscha, 
Trajstti ad l^leutlIn, 1817. 8vo., juvents non sine laiide nominandiis. 
Atquf in Italia ipf^a liber illo Avellinn, vifi cum hoc de litteraruni genere, 
ti&'maxime dc numorum vetenim doclrina mcniissimi, perrarus est, ut 
%tid bibliopolan Ihistra perennetere^*' „ 
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Vol. II. p. 528. Mr. Moss in this page mentions Harlesii 
Fabricii Biblioth. Grwca. 12 vols. 4to. Hamburg. 1790— 
1809. observing: 


**This is a publication which no one can survey without admiring the 
diligent application and prodigious labor which must have been be* 
stowed on the accumulation and classification,*’ &c. 


He does not, however, state its unfinitlied condition ; the 
cause of which we present to the reader in the words of Chr. Fr. 
Harless, the author’s eldest son : ^ * 


** Nihil magis doluit, quam necessitatem a temporis calainitate bibli* 
opola: honestLssimobSumme invito impositam, interrumpendi operis sis* 
tendaeque editionis, cujus nitimi duo tomi ex parte jam a manu b. 
patris pra*p:irati erant, et cujus tarn ex relictis schedis, quam proprio 
labore finiendi atquc admodum ncccssariis indicibiis supplemeutisque 
iiistruendi for^jan inposterum mihi dabitni^opportunitas/’ p. 464. 


lliis promis*e, which we hope will not be forgotten, is after* 
wards repeated : ^ 

Ex quibus b. patris reUqwU UterariiSf mano sua scriptis anccdotis* 
que, forsan proximo sequentibus annis, si Deus vitam viresque ct otiiim 
milii daliit, selectiora ct ad usum eruditornm insignius facientia, in 
iinum alterumve volnmcn colligerc ct in publicum edere equidem stu* 
dobo.” Vita (1. C. Harless. repriAted in Yol. i. p. 476. of Miscellanea 
Critics, 8vo. IJildeshc. 1822. • 


Suetonius (Vol. ii. p. 630.), Mr. Moss appears to have 
given less prominency than he ought to H. Glareanus’s edition 
of this aHithor, of which Burman in the preface to his own edi- 
tion speaks thus handsomely : 


** Qnas (notas) idco in ht^c editione omnes legi voliii, quia vir illc ci 
doctrina et acri satis dijudicandi vi prarditus, id fere et in Snetonii 
hac et aliorum scriptoruui a sc enratorum editionibus, semper cgit, ct 
oinissis vulgaribus, ad ilia potissimum animum iiitendcrct, qiim aut 
ab aliis pra-termissa sunt, aut in quibus ipsi difliciiltas et scrupuliis 
qiiidarn iiijectus fuit, qiicin vcl ipse cximit, vcl, de hisHocis ampiiiis 
deliberandi occasioneni dans, felicioribus ingeniis explananda relin* 
quit: in his hoc in primis agit, ut ad quae loca Egnatius et alii ante 
suam ar.tatcm vin docti haeserunt, lucem aliquam adferret.*' 

** Lips. 8vo. 1748 et Ernesti. 14s. These editions are 

held in little estimation, and mre by no means such as from the 
literary charqpter ^iid various erudition of the editor might have 
been expected.” Mr. Moss, p.^6S2 — Fr. Aug. Wolfius gives a 
very different account of this edition id the preface to the one 
which he superintended. (4 — 5.) 

** Hanc vero J. A. Ernesti editionero statim a. 1748, et multo magis 
a. 1775, ah ipso renovatam, tany> consensu probarunt intetligcntes ju- 
diccs, ut niilli similinm operum bujus Viri {festponenJam censeretit ; 
in Batavis etiain, iihi acciiratissima Oudondorpiana prostabat, doctorcs 
public! cam lectoribus siiis adhibuorunt. Atque liabct sane, prieter 
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probabUem textu« recetiMonein, qooii in commentario adolcsoontibus 
acripto eximio cooiinendari po 9 sU» perspiciiain rerum ad qucoiquo lo- 
cum pcrUriuiilium uxpliratioiieiii, piiram suoqiie Rcripture dignaiti die- 
tioncm, prudeiitem dcicetum auiiotationum illi lectorum class! idonca- 
rum ; denique laudes cas omnes, quibus Ernestii diaoiptinaper Germa- 
iiiam salttberrima fuisse perbibetur/* 

P. 633. Lips. 8vo. 1802. Wolfii. An elegant and accurate 
edition.” Moss. Where the e*egance of this edition is, we can- 
not see. Mr. Moss should have said that it was in four volumes, 
and that \he two letter contained Isaac Casaubon's celebrated 
commentary, of which Burman speaks thus : 

** Licet exqiiisitac eruditionis plcnisKimiis liic sit commentarius, ubc- 
riora tamen prKstare potuisset vir insignia, nisi vita ejus variis migra- 
tionibus, curis domesticis publicis ita luisset agitata, ut nmi^uam lero 
ad elaboranda scripta sua liquido ct screno animo potuerit vacare. 
Hoc in omnibus fere scripiis suis queritur, qu<T. iiiclioata verius quam 
perfecta dici possiint, ut printer ba^tcra in his in Suctoriium animad- 
versiontbns ud Tib. xlv. ubi anintnm sibi non dcj^sse, volontatem etiani 
sot^ressc, sed etiam sal to afAtfifAm semper bactciiiis deluissc, quod sua 
scripta prodcre iiimis festiiiautcr cogcrctur, futetur, ct bine animadver- 
sionibiis suis dcinde appendicuiam adjccit, ct tandem Parisiis certiorein 
sedem et otium nactus anno 1610 auctas edidit suas in Suetonium 
animadversiones.’^ 

P. 676 , '^Terentius, 8vo. Halse. 1811. Bruns. 25.” is men- 
tioned. This edition, which Mr. Moss will not procure at the 
sum he is pleased to give it, is a very useful one, and contains 
D. Kuhnken*8 Schola: on this author. They are inchided in 
the London reprint of Zeunius, a circumstance of which Mr. 
M. does not seem to be aw'are. A more full and accurate copy 
of these dictate in Terentiitm, was promised by Car. T. Hein- 
rich, but whether it has appeared or not we cannot tell. See 
Additamenta ad Th. Chr. Harlesii Br. Not. Lit. Rom. — scrip- 
sit Carok I 7 . H. Klugiing. 8 vo, Lipsis. I 8 I 9 . p. ’21.» — We 
.may observb that the date of Baskerville’s editions should be 
1772. 

These volumes are by no means free from typographical 
blunders, and considering the nature- of the work, they were, 
perhaps, to be expected qnd excusied ; but as Mr. Moss states 
it to h^ve crept through ^the press, they are faB» nio^e than there 
ought to be. He gives 145. as the price of Porsoni Aristo- 
phaiiica in one page, and in the next Kis., though this latter 
may perhaps, like the Eustathius which he mentions, be a boe 
copy.” D’Arnaud’s Atiimadversiones are sometimes charged 
tbM guioedb, sometimes three csliiliings. 

The hyperbolical ancl vague opinions of Fuihman might have 
beeii emitted without lessening <the value of the work* So much 
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attention need not have been paid to foreign translations ; and 
then the authors at the end of the second volume might have 
received an equal share of attention with the rest. We were 
rather disap'pointcd, on our first perusal of Mr. Moss’s volumes, 
at not finding an account of the late editions of the Classics, 
or of the later volumes of those left unfinished ; but of this de- 
feet we anticipate a delightful sqpplement in the forthcoming 
volumes of Dr. Dibdin. 


NOTICE OF 

The PROPHECY of EZEKIEL, concerning 
GOGUE, tfie last tyrant of the Church; his invasion 
of ROS, his discomfiture and final fail ; examined, 
and in part illustrated. By Granville Penn, 
12ino. pp. liv, + 175. et Supplement, 28. 


This is one of the most extraordinary attempts at prophetical 
illustration, that we have ever seen. The Chnstian*s Survey, 
by the sanu'^ author, contained some bold positions, and speedily 
produced a controversy, which the preface to this volume is in- 
tended to meet. As that subject, however, is foreign to the 
body of the work, w'e shall confine ourselves to the single pro- 
phecy of Ezekiel' discussed in it, although we cannot promise 
our readers to lead them to any very satisfactory conclusion. 

The prophecy commences thus : — Son of man ! set thy 
face against Gog, the land of Magog, the chvf princ^ of Me~ 
shech and Tubal, and prophesy against himJ'^ — the LXX. 
this passage is rendered, /coy, etp^ovra, Ptuc, Msaox, xai OofisX, 
Gogue,^ the chief of Ilos, eshech, and Thobel. Thus, though 
the Hebrew WH, when. used as an appellative, signifies head, 
or the Jewish translators considered it here as a proper 
name, Ilos. ^*^t. Jerom, not fiuditTg any such proper name 
among the families and nations mentioned in the genealogical 
parts of the book of Genesis* ventured precipitately, on that 
ground, to question the truth of the ancient Greek interpreta- 
tion, and chose rather to assume the word ros, for an appellative 

• 

— - 

' C xxxviii, xxxix. » Ezek. xxxviii, 2, 

^ The o in riy, o!)sci^'es Mr. Penn, is long, as in go ; which can only 
be r|;iidercrl in English by subjoining the nnite vowds ue. p> 9. 
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noon ; ami liU interpretation, established in the Latin version 
of the Scriptures^ has universally prevailed throughout the West- 
ern churches.’’ ^ Symuiachus and Theodolioii consider it as a 
proper name. Aud after investigation, Bochart thinks it a geo- 
gra^tical term, with which Michaelis agrees, as well as Arch- 
bishop Newconie, in his translation of this prophet. 

Having adduced these, and other authorities, which appear 
conclusive, Mr. Penn supports his decision by an eaatninatioii 
of Uie \^rd8 Meshech and TuhaL Tliese are fairly demon- 
strated to be Moscow and Siberia^ whose capital is named 
Tobolsk f from the river Tobol. It is remarkible, that in Eze- 
kiel’s jirophecy against Tyre,^ Tubal and Meshech are de- 
scribed as trading in brass, copper abounding in Siberia. And 
thus the three denominations united in the prophecy, point out, 
with equal capacity and conciseness, those widely extended re- 
gions, which, at the present day, we denominate collectively, 
the Russian Empire.”’ ' 

This question being decided, another arises immediately. 
Our translation reads, Gog, the land of Magogs ** but the 
sentence, when duly and critically examined, rejects that inter- 
prebUion altogether ; since Gogue^ the individual in question, is 
described as * the land,' that is (by a construction, coiiiiiion 
the Hebrew with the Greek tongue) * Sovereign of the land ’ 
of Magogue.”^ And the word chief he proposes to render 
cloudy as being derived from to stir up, or ascend, a sense 
given to in several passages.^ The verse, then, according 
to Mr. Penn, reads thus i Gogmh, of the land ^ M a o o g u a, 
the cloud [or, invader ' I '] of Ros, Mosc, and 1'obl.” 

The terms Gog and Magog arc not satisOictorily explained, 
but, beii^ associated with Gomer in the sixth verse, must be 
referred^> Europe. Josephus, indeed says, that iliogog founded 
the Magoga, whom the Greeks called Scythes, ^ Mr. Turner, 
who has taken great pains Co clear up the history of these 
nations, considers the Scythians as the second wave of popula- 
tion flowing from Asia, or successors to the Keltic tribe, and 
tlierefore situated westward of Gaul.^ ** Eusebius applied the 
name of Magogue to the Celts, or Gauls; Aml/rosius to the 
Goths ; the author of t)ie * Alexandrian Chronicle ’ to the A- 
quitanif pr inhabitants of the south-west of Gaul ; and tlic 


1%. 15. » C. Mfvii. 13. 3 P. 82. ♦ P. 20. 

r See Psalm cxxxv. 7. Jerem. x. 13. li. 16. Prov. zxv. 14. 
«*ntiq. Jiid. i. 6. - • 

' Introduction tu History of Anglo Saxons, fourth edition. 
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Chaldean interpreter to the Germans*, all looked for the Ma* 
gogue of Scripture in the west of Europe/* * In Welsh, Ma- 
gog denotes the land of Gog» or land of swiftness, a term not 
inapplicable to the Gaulish invasions : nor is it unlikely that a 
paranomasia would be used, as Taliessin calls the Saxons 
Allmyn, not simply as meaning Alemanm, but because that 
word denoted foreigners in a cont^emptuous sense. * 

Gogo, which Mr. Penn adroitly renders Gogue with Moreri, 
is the name of the hrst Maire da Palais of. the Frants, a per- 
sonage well known in mediaeval history. Being an Austrasian 
by birth, he was literally of the land of Magogue. Thus France 
appears to be the land from whence Gog is to emerge. « 

The objection which arises from the fifth verse, Persia, Etki^ 
opia, and lHw with them, is reserved by Mr. Penn into a 
comparison, ^his, he observes^., is a very common form, in 
which the particle denoting comparison is not expressed, but 
understood ; and tfie Comparison is only marked by the pecu- 
liar relation established between the members of the sentence. 
.... The European nations are the proper objects of the pro- 
phecy ; the Asiatic and African nations are introduced as fami- 
liar patterns of illustration.*’ The principal examples in which 
the comparative 3 is omitted, he adds, may be» found in Nd- 
dius’ Lexicon of Hebrew Particles, p. 358. See Exod. xix. 4. 
Jerem. ^x. 3, Ibid. xv. 18. xxvi, 18. Ezek. iv. 12 / 

111 the sixth verse, we read of Gomer, and all his bands, the 
house of Togarmah of the north quarters, and all his bands, 
H ere Mr. Penn has employed a great deal of learning to prove 
that the Gauls {Keltw and Gaiatai) are the descendants of Go- 
nier.+ 


w 


* P|). 49— 50. 

^ Turner’s Vindication of the Ancient British Poems. — ^The word ma 
is now obsolete; Man is the familiar form. 

» Pp. 97— 99. 

* The following table ma/bejusefiil to the reader. Sec Genesis x. SI. 

Japheth, eldest son of Noal^ 


1 


1 1*1 

Mmi Javan Tubal 1 

Gomer 

Magog 

1 

Askenaz 


j 

• Elishah 

Biphath 


Tarshish 

Togarmah 


Kittim 

Uodaniin or Dodanim. 


(see He- 
rod. IV. 47.) 


Uodaniin or Dodanim. 

For atniinutc investigation of this subject, sec Wells's Sacred Geography. 
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The word Gomari, which Josephus applies to this notion, 
is almost the same in protmiiciation with the British Cymryn 
Mr. 4’urner has shewn the identity of the Cymry and Kimmerii; 
while such as prefer a more circuitous route, may arrive at the 
same conclusion by these stages : 

Gomari 


Kimmerii 

Kimbri 


* Cymry (pron. Kumri), 

The w*ord Gaiata comes from Cait, a Gaulish appellation, 
which in the plural number, according to Dr. Gillies/ becomes 
Celt (or, to mark the pronunciation, Kelt) ; the g is a change 
sustained in the oblique cases : hence the word Galli appears to 
have (lowed. 

On Togarmahy Michaelis observes, that, Gamer denotes 
the Gauls, Togarmah mu^t denote some nation of the Gauls.” ^ 
This name is f6und in the Gallic settlements in Asia Minor (the 
Trochmi), and is derived by Strabo from a leader of some such 
name/ Other coincidences are subjoined, which it ir not ne- 
cessary to follow. 

Perhaps our readers have already anticipated the conclusion, 
that the invasion of Russia is prefigured here. Succeeding 
events have assisted this opinion, as fully as the most sanguine 
commentator could wish, but there are incidental difficulties. Is 
it satisfactory, for example, to say that c. xxxix. v. 7, 9, IS, J7, 
refer to believers in general ? Such, however, as insist on the 
accomplishment of the prophecy in recent events, are not adopt- 
ing a conclusion by any means rash ; and the book deserves at- 
tention from every biblical student. Major Reiineli bad previ> 
ously explained these chapters by*the Scythian invasion of Me- 
dia, * but bis hypothesis required a dislocatioQ of chronology to 
be plausible for a moment. 

- - - -- • ■■ - - 

* Hist, of the World, from Alexander to Augustus. 

* Spiccleg. Geog, Heb. Ext. p. 74. 

’ As the*Greeks knew nothing of Keltic, we suspect the leader'^ 
name to be mefely an apafellative, as LtUarius, who commanded the Gal- 
lic migration, is evidently the Urp, burnamed LlupUdog (or with the 
mghty hoet) of the Triads. • 

^ Geography of lierodotub, p. 111. 
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Somethiog we wiil add for future interpreters of |>r<^hecjr. — 
The junction of the two continents is evidently the scene of ^is ; 
and in order to understand it, a knowlege of iiebrew, Persian, 
and Keltic, is necessary, to fix the localities. Few orientalists 
are Keltic scholars, and Mr. Penn does not appear to be much 
acquainted with Gallic. 


CLASSICAL CRITICISM. 


[Passage in Cicero.J 

May I be dliowed to lay befoaa your readers an attempt to 
illustrate a passage in Cicero, Act i. Lib. ii. in Verrem, which, 
I feel convinced, must have tried the patience of some of them ? 
Should my attempt, however, be deemed a failure, I shall feel 
great pleasure, in seeing this passage more satisfactorily cleared 
up. 

1 may just observe that I have follow^ed, in some measure, 
the interpretation of James Menard* whose commentaries are 
subjoined to the edition of the Orations by Graevius. A per- 
son of the name of Minuciusdies intestate; his property by law 
devolves to the Minucian famity; some one, whose name is not 
given, lays claim to the property, in consequence of supposing 
himself the heir, by virtue of a will of the deceased, which, it is 
believed, had been destroyed, or concealed. But not content 
with commencing an action for the estate in the usual manner, 
first per litem vindiciarum, and afterwards, by the action dejure 
dominU^ he applies to the Praetor, whom he bribes, *and who, 
in consequence, inserts this clause in his edictum urbanum, for 
the express purpose of favoring the claimant. Ex Edicto t7r- 
ham : Si de heredUate ambigitur, si possessor, (sic cum Ernes- 
tio interpunge et intelli^e) .sponsionem non facieL'* Cicero 
adds : ** Quid id ad Pnetorem, uter possessor estf nonne id quaeri 
oportet,'utrutn possessorem esse oporteat ? Ergo quia possessor 
est, non moves possessione \ si* possessor non esset, non dares.” 
Mow in order to understand all this, it appears to me necessary 
to keep the following circumstances in view : Ist. That the 
whole passage respects the temporary possession of^tbe estate, 
during the law-suit; 2d. that the claimant had if^plied to the 
Praetor for temporary^ possession ; Sd. that the Praetor, by the 
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clauM in the edict, partly qiiot^^ by Cicero, “ j»‘ lahulte testa- 
menti non pToferrentwr^^ gave up ihd leovporary possession of 
the estate to the claimaut; and 4th* that the Pnetor remitted to 
this constituted possessor the usual obligation of giving security 
not to do any datsiage to the estate during the law-suit* 

In the passage in question, which 1 have just quoted, the 
word sponsio, according to Afenard, who seems to be right, 
is put for satisdatio; this is also the opinion of Eriiesti, who 
has this Tiote on th^ words of the text: Non moves possessione, 
I. e. etsi non satisdct, quod qui recusabant possessione movebaii- 
tur ex jure/* 

I thus freely translate the passage. From the Ediclum Ur^ 
hamm. In a contest respecting an heirship, if there is a pos- 
sessor, he shall not be bopnd to give security not to do damage 
during the action* What dot^s it signify to the Praitor who is 
the possessor ? Ought he not rather to enquire who deserves to 
be the possessor? Now, by the clause "^in your edict, because 
such a person happens to be the possessor, you do not remove 
him from the possession even although he gives no security ^ 
but you make no provision for delivering over the possession to 
the right person, should the other be found to be improperly in 
possession. Cicero here adds ; Nusquam enim scribis, ne^ue 
tu aliud edicto amplecteris, nisi earn causam pro <jud pecumam 
acceperasJ* Thus out of two members which should constitute 
this clause of the edict, you ina^rt one only ; which is a convin- 
cing proof, that it was not composed for general purposes, but 
for this particular cause* It is quite clear that the Pruelor ought 
to have given temporary possession of the estate to the Minu- 
cian family, who, as next of kin to the deceased, were intitled to 
it, by a Jaw of the twelve tables ; and not to the claimant, who 
only suppofed himself the heir, but produced no will to prove 
his title, and who, consequently, could have no just pretensions 
to the estate. In this interpretation your readers will perceive 
that 1 have differed toto ccelo from Asconius, who, 1 say it with 
due j-everence, seems to me to have forgotten himself intirely 
on this occasion. ** 


Lancaster, Jan,, 1826 * 


W, D. 



NOTES OJN THE ANTIGONE. 


[Concluded from No. LXIV.] 

737 . Mpig em] This sentence was meant in one 
sense by Uaenioii and understood in another by his fattier, as 
a[)peai's from the contt.xt. Hiemon meant to say, ihat^ttie city 
was nf»t deserving of the name, wliich cortsisied of but one 
citizen : thereby intending to insinuate that the tyrannical con- 
duct of his father would cause nil the inhabitants of Thebes to 
fo sake their country, Creuii interpreted the words to sijjnify, 
that Hamion judged that to be no city which was under the 
dominion of ^ne man. In the forniR^r sense, the sentiment is 
the same as ^ 


Q3. R. 56. ItTriv oure Trupyoc oSre vxvc, 

spr^tiog avBpMV ^vyoiKovvTwv eceo. 

742. ha hxvjs Icou Trargl] Verbs of motion followed by Siai 
with a genitive case signify, to be involved or engaged in the 
action denoted by the noun : hdre — engaged in litigation with 
your father.” • 

So Pheen. 20. not) itag <ro 5 oJxog /3^<riTat dt* eu^arog. 

489. Hal JXY) 8** Hal f (/you 

See Plio^n. 395. CE. C. 89y. Or. 1361. Andr. 417. 
dn the former part of this line Porson at Orest. 301. reads 
Tra* xaxKTTfi for TrayxaxicrTc. But to this alteration Scha?flFer 
objects, on the authority of Herman, who contends, Horn, H.to 
Apoll. 14. lliut where the iniorjeclion w is used with a sub- 
stantive and adjective, it is placed immediately before that 
word which is emphatic. “ Qui d oixrpl •nadhg dicilj miseros 
alloquitiir qui sunt pueti; qui d Trdidsg olxrpol, pueros, qui sunt 
misori.” Jf tins be true, J ^rai xaxiorTe cannot stand here, since 
d xaxicTTe iral would be required. 

cS Trayxix/orT); xal fiAa;y Oia$9opa. Hipp. 680. 

756 . SouXrWjxa] for 8 oDAoj, ?lie abstraq^ for the concrete. See 
above, 320. » • 


758. dkriQeg ;] This must not be mistaken for uKr^^sg verum^ 
which is oxyton. ’‘AXriisg interrogatively is the language of one 
who is astonished at a preceding remark ; and sometimes, as 
Jdrunck contends at Ran. Aristoph. 840., it conveys an ironical 
question : in Latin, Itane • , • 

CE. R. 350. g Ivve^rctf <rs rd xijgvyjWraTi — is it so ? 

Cycl. 240. ^AKrfi^g ; oux oov xovlSag cog Tecp^ia-r icof 
, O^^stg aocyoupag. 

v6l.XXXIU. Cl.Jl. NO. LXV. c 
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See Sutdas in the word ''AktiBes. 

7o9. Itnpund ; this is the common meaning pf this 

participle^ and xXatlm is used as in v. 7^4. in the sense of ou 
baud impiine. 

QE. R. S63. ou Tt egeig, 

Phil. 1 299* *Ak)C ou Ti xaiqtoVf toB* 6pS(ti$^ fiiXog, 

Aristophanes uses the verb x^igao in the same sense. 

Plut.^4. ovToi fiu Tyjv A^fjLf^pa, And Equit. 

235. 

759* ^svvaseig] Aj.243. xetxa ^ixcf$\ 

766. covijp, avfltf] The Chor. in OS. R. 1073. says : 

TI TTore fiefirfxsv, OlBhovg, vtt aypias 
u^cttrx ^ yuv^ ; 

for to\ip read a 

768. ^povtiTeo fjLill^ov ^ xfltT^ avtp*l Let him entertain prouder 
sentiments than those which are proper *fo; man. ^govfiv pi>eyx, 
signifies to be proud, as Phceti. 

0 8* slgir* avotuBof pusyst ^qovmv. 

773. Tsu^srat to pLrj $otvelv] IJere the infin. witli the article in 
the accusative^ is put for the genitive, as in CE. K. 1387* 

^ oft av 6<rxoi«'»5v 

TO VoxXff7{r«j roCfioy ot$Xtoy lipuatg. 

But it must be remembered that the accusative of neuters is 
frequently found with verbs that legularly govern a gem or dat. 
Pbeen. 1191 • Herod, v. 10 1 • Thuc. iii. 1. 

782, Iv xTripatrt] This passage has excited much discus-* 
sion, various emendations have been proposed, and not much 
good done. The schol. says, ou yap f^ovov av^pcoircmv aXAx xa* 
xnipi,aToov epwp,sv : love is exercised by man not only towards 
females, also towards wealth and property. Brunck trans- 
lates it pecudum visceribus, as if the reading were xri^vecri. it 
may mean perhaps, who art found more peculiarly among men 
of property, 

783. jxaXoexaif So Hor. ©d. iv. 13. 

< llle virenlis et 
Doctse psallere Chia* 

Pulchris exciibat jin genis. 

785. ^oira; 8’ ux-fprovrioj] 

786. aypov6p.ot{\ 

Omnp adeo genus in terris hominumque ferarumque, 

Et genuj lequorf uin, pccude^, picta^que voiticres, 

In furias ignemque ruunt : amor omnibus idem. 

Virg. Georg# 

787. «5«vara)v] Trach, 450. 

^ OSto$ ykp upx^i dfwv OTreoj 6e>?i, ' 
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Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel. 

Love rules the court| the camp^ the grove^ 

And men below and saints above : 

For love is heaven^ and heaven is love. 

Eurip. ir. Autig. 17. nou Jitawiijf, cog e^ug fisyag 6eog 

Alsivog T8, $vriTolg y’ ovBa/ji&g uwop'rarog 
And fr. Phaedr. *E§cog yap uv9pocg ov p^ovovg hep^ereti, 
ovB* au yvvoixugf aXka ku\ df wv am • 

^u^dg rapd^cret, kuts) woi/Vov tpj^jsTUC 
xal TovS* dvstpyeiv ouS’ 6 irayKpar^g trSevu 
Zevg, d>X vneUet aa) dsAcsv eyxX/verdti. 

Furip. Hipp. 

See also St nec. Hipp. 273, and Eurip. chor. of Hippo). 527« 
788. ^su^tp^og] H'his and other v^bal adjectives govern the 
same case as the verbs from which they are derived. So in 
Piaut. Aulul. % « 

Quid tibi ergo meam^ me invito^ tactio est? 

Plato Apol. 17. h vvYipetrla — because wnuperco 

governs a dative. 

dpLipicov eTT dv^gwvctiv] hi is Tiere not in the sense of hetm— 
but the preposition — nor in the case^f mortals^of a day. 

793. avS^wv JJvaijxov] This is the poetical manner of saying 
vsTxo^ ^vvalfMcov dv^p^y. Below we have icd fiarpwai XexTpcov arai 
— whirl# means drai fiarpcpcov y^uLoov . , • 

So Horace Od. i. 31. Premant Galena falce quibus dedit 
Fortuna vitem — 

for premant falce 

Quibiis fortuna dedit Calenaiii vitem. 

807. ray vedrau o8ov] So Ale. 626. 

vpoffeiTrar e^toujav woraTijv 63of. 

And Trach. 876. /3gj0ijx8 Av^idveipa tjjv •ffawcrrdrriv 

oScoy dmatTcay, 

808. yearoySe f^yyog] So Polyxena complains in Hec. 411. 

oSvoT* avhgjldwd vuv itayitrruTa, 

’AxTiva xuxXov d* ^Xi'ow vpo(roJfOfj^ai» 

Before AJiyc kills himself. Soph. Aj. 857. he says: 
xai Toy BifpsuT^v *^HA.ioy argoo’evveirai 
^ayutTTaTOv 5^, xouwot’ avStg iarepov. 

See Ale. 208. 

813. ovS* vfievaioov] ^'AvupL^og, dyufjJvaiog eSv ft’ t^pwru^tiy^ 

• Hec. 4I6. 

818. xeuSog] Hiding-place: the form xeviiuiy occurs in the 
same sense at the commencement of the Hec. 
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826. uT8V7jsi Firm or firmlj adhering ; so Eur. fr. Temen. 2. 

9caXoy y fc^ev^g Trecp^^ta. 

827. verpotlu jSAacrTa] See the story of Niobe in Ovid's 
Metam. 

iVgathias has written an elegant epitaph on her ; 

'O TVfifios o5to; gvSoy oux s^et vexuv 

'0 vsHgos o5to$ exrhs ovx tu^ov 

c auTo^ auTcu vexfog eoTi kx) ra^og, 

833. xareuva^si] •Consigns to the sleep fof death] : it is used 
in this sense Uipp. 5fi2. wot/xw ^ovtw xxrevvffta-s : so xotfci^cu, 
soporem mortis induco, Hec. 477. 

rdv Zevg xotfjil^st ip?\,oyjjuco Kpovloag. 

where Professor Monk would read xaraxoittx, for the sake of 
the metre. 

837. Totertv Jo-ofigoiff] Tliis^is the reading of Briinck. He 

imagined that as the penult of hog is sliort^n the tragic writers, 
it continued so in the compound hohog, which Porson proves 
not to be true, Eurip. Or. 9. Besides we should thus have 
a dactyl immediately followed by an anapa'st, which Porson 
says,, very rarely^ Schaeffer, mver happens in an anapaestic 
system. ^ 

838. ysX'Zfiat] Antigone considers herself insulted, because 

the chorus had hinted at her as being dead, v. 83(5. 

845. O^^ag t tvctgft,aTOu] ^ similar epithet is applied to 
Thebes, in Here. F, 467. 

{TV r r,u-(fx OvfpZv rZv (piKxppxTOiv 

857. e^otUfTceg «. epot ft. (tt. t. o. [A^ycav ] . . .xKitvo'ig xX. 
Aafi, has the same refortnee to Ey^xvfxug TroVftov, as ep.o'i has to 
e^fuutrag iJi.eptfjt.vug, Matthiae, p. 549. 

859 . fuTfog TfiTToXiOToy oItov] if these w’ords be correct, they 
must be taken parenthetically, and governed by XeyM or xuru 
understood, as they cannot be made to tlcpcnd on s^uuirug, 
which always has a genitive case after it, 

BS3,''Ap*hT,oioilug\ Literally, I>d you know \^l^ethc^ one 
ought to say that no oi^’ vvill put* an end to her chauntings and 
lamentations before she dies ? Creon, enraged aWiie continued 
wailings of Antigone, insinuates that there will be no end to 
them, and therefore orders them to take her away. 

897. h rpetpai] Read eXirhtv. The tragic writers, 

though they sometimes make long by position syllables sliort 
by nature,' yet prefer ,to keep them short ; so that three examples 
W^/||e;4bund where they are short, for one where they arc long. 

a word ends with a abort syllable followed by another 
^beginning with two consonants such that the short syllablp may 
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continue short, Porson says Orest. 64. that there is no instance 
of undoubted authority, where it does not remain so. He 
therefore recommends the insertion of the paragogic v, where 
such lines occur as — 

vapUvov efiri re fJ^rirp) voifidciOKe eiv. 

905. oy yap ttot av] The wife of Intapheroes. Herod, iii. 
119. alleges the same reason for rescuing from death her bro- 
ther in preference to her other relations. ^ • 

fiacrtKs}, otvr,q (ibv {jloi au aKXos yevOiTO, bI s&e\0i, Xdd 

TSKva aKha, ei ravra rt7ro/3«Xoi/xr vuTpos xal oux en fACW 

JHcoovTCtiV, aBsX,<pso^ av akko^ ovdevi TpoTop yevoiTO, ^ 

909. KUT^avovTOs] sc. Tou TFpoTeqov ffoViof. The genitive of the 
participle iVc 4uenlly stands alone without a substantive^ where 
the subject is* easily seen from tl^ (fontext. See Electr. 1344. 
Time. ii. 60. 

917. aXcXT/3oy, ahfJ^vaiQV, qutb rov yaf/^ov fuspog] These three 
expressions only convey one idea, namely that Antigone was, by 
her being put to death prematurely, deprived of marriage ; and the 
repetitious are only used, in tjie language of querulous sorrow, 
to excite a greater effect. Polyxena in Hec. 4 1 6. complains 
similarly — 1 die 

avu/4^oj avu/xsvaioj, c5v ft* l%p»}V Ty;^87v. 

Hipp. 547. rdv ftev Ol^akta 

dl^uya XexTfcov, 
dvav^gov to •jrp)y xai uvjfi^ov. 

In Electr. Soph. 492. dXsxTp^ awpi^tpa ydg lirsfia 

fjiiatpovciov ydfjLcov aftiA.X)fftxd'. 

The terms here used are in a different sense from these of An- 
tigone, though there is the same repetition. 

919> 4 ^ucTftogo^J For the use of the article hei^ and v. 922. 
see above, v. 3 1 . 

926. va^ovTsg . . . r)y.apTiiK9rBi\ The plural masc. applied by 
Antigone to herself. 71iis is an instance of Dawes’s canon. If 
a woman speak of herseff ^ the plural number, she must use 
the masculine gender ; and if she use«thc masculine gender in 
speaking oflierself, she roust also employ the plural number. 

929. avsfteov . . • plural] The same figure is found above, 
V. 136. 

exgffvei ^tTTulg l;^d/o’Ta>v ayep.wv. 

931. TowTcov Tolo'tv ayoviTt] tovtcov sc. evexa — o^ account of 
such conduct, i. e, if she will not cfease froA her violence. 
There is need of the paragogic v with ayotio’i, since the <rvvd^eia 
laid down by Bentley as prevalent in anapaestic verse, requires 
thait the last syllable of every anapaestic line should not be (what 
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is called by grammarians) common, or indiUTerently long "or 
short. The truvapua however does not apply to the versus 
paroemiacus. And that the last syllable of ayovcri cannot be 
made long before fipetiur^rof, see above, v. 897* 

938. deo^ re TTfltTpoyeveT^] Oeoi is here, and very frequently else- 
where, used as a monosyllable. Herman reads $eot wetrpoyevtis 
r, the words as they stand militating against his canon, that an 
anapaest never immediately follows a dactyl in anapaestic metre. 
For the same reason* in 

94 1 • Trjv fiatrtXihct ri^v] is altered by Schaeffer to r^v 

T^V. 

fiatnki' 1 } * I^tysviiii. Hesych. 

949. olu •jTpli oicov] 'riie repetition of oTo? in the same sentence 
is almost peculiar to the C^i^ks, and gives great strength to 
the passage where it occurs. 

Soph. £1. 759. of tpya olu /^uyj^afet xaxa. 

Ale. 143. ^/2 tA^/40v, 67ots dto^ MV ap^upTavsis , 

Trach. 1046. xXuoutr’ TAir^e ^upu^opas, tplkeit, 
uvotXTOS, o7at$ ohs ,mv eXavysrect. 

See more instances in Monk’s Alcestis, 143. 

944. Javaas] fior, Od, lii. 16. 

Inclusam Daiiaen turris ahenea 
Robustasque fores et vigilum canum 
Tristes excubiae munierant satis 
Nocturnis ab adulteris. 

The story of Dunae is related in Apollodorus, lib. 9. 

945. aXAafai] in its original meaning, signifies, 

io cAange, and here Daiiae is said ** to have changed the light” 
for darkness, to have quitted the light. In Hec. 481. the 
chorus say^J thfat she changed the chambers of death for slavery, 
or escaped the chambers of death : 

aXAafav* Athet 

953. ?fux5ij 5’ ofu;^oAoj] I’his son of Dryas was Lycurgus. 
Homer mentimu^the ofifence comiqiti^d by him, but nut the 
punishment here alluded Uo, subsequent to it. Ji. Z, 130. 

OtiSi y^p ApuetvTOs viog xpurephs Avxooqycs *" 
os pa holtrtv ^hrougavltActy tqifyv* 

\ vore jxajvojxlvoio Jiwwoio rlQiivas 

xar* r,ya$eoy ai 6 * ap>a •ffatrat . . 

x«Ti;;^ey«v, vn^ av^po^ovoto Avxovqyou 
jSowrX^r .... 
ftw Tu^Xov edijxe Kp6yov orals, 

itapd Sff KuaysMV ...» iraeT.] This very difficult passage 
a verbum verho translation, on the supposition that tlie 
is correej. Brunck renders jSopeaj as if it were ^opta the 
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gen., and passes over the difficulties sicco pede. See the my- 
thological story in Lempriere under ‘ Phineus/ And near 
the twin sea of the Cyanean waters, the shores of the Bosporus 
and the Thracian Salmydesus (where Mars is the presiding god 
of the cities) beheld an accursed wound inflicted on the two 
sons of Phineus by a cruel wife, producing blindness on the 
cruelly mangled balls of their e}Qs, by the points of swords and 
shuttles [used] by bloody hands. And the wretched youtha^ 
pining away, mourned the wretched fate o{ their moffier, hav- 
ing [as she bad] a wretched offspring in consequence of her 
marriage, or, havmg an offspring who from the treatment of their 
st^'p-mother could not engage in marriage. And she [thg step- 
mother, Idsea] derived her origin from the ancient Erechthidae ; 
and in distant caves she was iicui^^hed amidst her paternal 
storms, — the daughter of Boreas, ffe'et as the horse over the lofty 
hills,— the daughter of ^the gods. But even against her the ever- 
living gods directed [their vengeance] O child.” 

967. hlCpai aAo;] Twin, because the straits unite the 
Euxine sea with the Archipelago. 

9f>9* SaXfiu^trhs] This is a£ay in the Euxine sea, described 
by .£sch. Prom. v. 732. as particularly dangerous to sailors. 
^aXftu^i}(r/a yvado; 

e^$ffo^evo$ vaurptrt, priTpuiu Vexv. 

971. i§io-crcicri ^^iveiSaij] The two sons of Phineus, Plexippus 
and Paiidion, or according toothers, Gerymbas and Aspondus, 
by his first wife Cleopatra the daughter of Boreas. Here 
the participle (and it is so of an adjective) takes the gender 
and number of the gen., but the case of the noun which governs 
that genitive. 11. B. 459. 

WOT* 6pvi$m TFtTSfivwv 7roXA.d 

h^oL xa* evda iroToovTai uyscKKopusvai TrTsguyetrcn. 

So Aj. If38. TTTjyywv ccysKottf psyav ulyvrtthv WTroSeiVavTSf. 

• Maithise G. G. p. ()28, 

1001. 4do^yov, opvl$a3v , . . This is called by gram- 

marians the tr^ijpcc vpog to <rTnpL9itv6(Ji.eyov — x^a^ovra^ being put 
in the plural number, as if opvifag tpdsyyfihovg had preceded. 

So Hec. ;37. 0 riviNstog y^p voTic^ v<trsp TVfA/Sov ^eivstg 

xuriar^* wav trrpuTeup *E\^yjviKov, 

vphg oixov eudvyovroLg huNtoiv w^arav. < 
eMvovToig — as if vxvrag trTpetTtcorag haa preceded. 

H. 964. ri BIjt’ dv, i yuvat, trxovoM T15 

T^v irudojxavTiv ia-rUv, roue Sm 
xAa5^vT«f opvtf. 
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1011. Of enveloping; fat, of the fat 

which enveloped the limbs of the victim. Here xeAu^rro; has 
an active signification, though in general verbal nouns in 
are used passively. 

Trach. 445. wot* u rt rt^ T*av5gl, tJSs rp soo*^ 

^ /itJtpQsVTi, fJLSflVTOS sl/UbI • • • 

So that if 1 were to blame# 

Hec. 1117. vTTOVTCf mv Sij Tpcoixiig d^MTseog , , . 

Beirif; suspicious of the capture of Troy. 

^sch. Prom. v. 890. to7; ns^otctrlots KTviiotg 

TTHTTog, rtvdtra'clov vugwoov /SsXoj, 

Sep iE. C. 1031, Fhoen. 21(3. Pluloct. {>bS. 

1021. ouS’ ogvig evtr^fiovg uTrofpoifiM /Soxg] '^I'his line has neither 
caesura nor quasi ca^sura.^ Such lines occur more frequently 
in iEsch. than in the other fepngcdiaiis. 

JE, P, 738. Vi Zsu, Ti fjLot b'gdtra* /SrjSo^Xst/O’ai «r^>i ; 

102C. l3sj3gaiTe;] This is an aiiacoluthon ; the plural partici- 
ple being referied to tlie singular Spvtg, because ogvtg is takfgii 
in a collective sense.' 

102S. (TxaioTYtT* o^Aurxavsi] kictirs the imputation of folly, 
^Op\slv and o^ktfrxuvstv in j)rose writers govern a genitive, in the 
tragic writers gfjnerally, and in Euiipides always, an accusative 
of the imputation incurred : ctfAulilav ilcc. 327. and 

ai&ablav o^ktiTXxvst, * 

1030. rlv ^aylvr sTrixTaveTv] To kill the dead over again, or 
in addition. 

1034. dvbpog touSs] uvrip oh is used by a person speaking to 
designate himseir. 

1038. ''HKshtoov] properly signifies amber : but Eustatli. 
Odyss. p. 1483- savs that Sophocles had used llie woid in a 
boljd manner to denote gold ; Sardis being situated on the 
Pactolus, which was fainous for its gotden sands. But it is 
difficult to imagine that S(»phoele« would u»e both ^Xexrpov and 
p^pyo-iv in the veiy same sense in two^consecutive lines. 

1084. Toiayra crow] The order tlie words is — wots To^oTfjg, 


d^^xx TOiavTX Tofevu-aT^fl-oy xupblxg OvfAop Xvtsis yx£, 

Hec. 6(>3. TotxvTx fjih 815 vou; ero^suarsv |x«tnjv. 

108(5. rwv try] Tdv is here used for ay — the article for the 
relative, as 1035. dvpxxrog uftiv etfu tcHv uvat ysvou;, Vaickenaer 
at Hipp. 527 . Iiad edited epeog, speeg og xxr opuitdrm — to the 
inatlM#if^tiry of the metre, whicl| evidently requires the article 
f^isense of the relative. This usage is common in 
l^ and not imhcquent in the tragedj/iiis. 

Ipt. Tlieb. 3(5. yxoTToyj 85 X«ya x«i xuTOTrrrfpxg c-TgxTou 
g7r?fj(>^{tx^ ToVi z{7roi$x f/.r^ fjLxrxv ioa. 
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See also Hipp. 468. Pers, 150. Batch. 712* Trach. 730, 
47, 381. CE. K. 1379, J427. OE. C. 304. Agam. 535, 983. 
Of tlie Attic writers, the tragedians only use the article for the 
relative, not the comic and prose writers — and these only in the 
neuter and in the oblique te/scs. Malthia; G. G. p. 4C4. But 
the latter part of this remark seems to be contradicted by^he 
rjuotation from Hipp. 527. on the opposite page. 

1087. cy 5* aTtety* TTgoj b'oju-oMj] When a pyson is 

suddenly addressed in tlie Greek tragedies and other composi- 
tions, with or\\ithout the interjection w, the noun is placed first, 
then the pionuun, and ufteiwaids the particle. 

’'>rcst. 1065. XIuKulr^, cru ^ rj^lv rov Covov yevov |3p«/3ewf.« 
Hes.^JPp*^. ‘JiO, *11; spotT oixvviryig TavuaiTtTegog opvig, 

, ’/I nip(TY{, frit 8’ liixvjs, 

108<). yv^ Tgspetv] Verbs whicll^ indicate a perception by 
means of the eMernal^sg.ses or the understanding, take after 
them a participle where the Latins would use the accusative 
and the iiidn. mood. But vherc the result of those verbs is to 
be expressed, ihen the Greeks also use the irifin, as here : 
Thus— yiyvMcrxco $vy}To; mv — Pkiiow that ! am mortal. 
yty^w<rx(i) $scviiV’^ i know how to die. 

1. e. how to die is the result of the knowledge, ^ee v. 472. 

109:1. Tgl^a] J cast around my own head 

while ha if, ui iht* strict usage of, the middle voice. 

Ibid. 6x jxsXaivr/j,'] Propert. iii. 5. 

Alque ubi jam Vencrem gravis interceperit annus, 
Sparserit et jiigras alba senecla comas. 

1098. eujSou^la; Sei] For the different governments of 8s7 and 
y^gyj, see Porsou. Orest. 659- Eu^ovKlag the fol- 

lowing line tI Bijra Esl Bgav, w ould not be Greek. ^ • 

1 1(32. xai Bc^xsig 7rotpstxu$sty] These words would generally 
denote, And do vou seem to submit, or yield r But here the 
context requires lliat ifis should be understood before Tragsixa- 
6eiv, and the passage traiisLilcd, And do you think that 1 ought 
to yield .? • 

lu Lurip. Ilec#756. •JtuT'^g viv l^sTrspi^J/sv, eppwScov SaveTv, 

His father sent him out of the epuntry, fearing that lie (Polydo- 
rus) should die. * 

1 103. fTvvrefivouo'i] Angl., are concise with, or quickly cut 
down. he schol. explains it by '(ruvro^jxcwj xaTaxdxrov<ri xai 
j8«XXoi'(ri. ^ ^ 

1105. jttoXif jxev, xoigBlecg B* E^i(rTUfji,ati to 8gav] Brui’ick finds 
great difficulty in this passage, and proposes to read the two 
lines ^lus : 
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' of /xor fjkht, xetpStag $* e^ltrraiAotr 

TO dpav 8* ayayxi}^ xoo%l ^vtrfia^iiTeov. 

But there will be no need for alteration, if cotto can be understood 
before to hp&v : that it can be and is understood frequently before 
the infinitive is certain, but it is not so clear whether it can before 
theiarticle and infin. On the latter supposition, the passage may 
be thus translated : Though *very loth, aod^yet 1 quit my former 
resentqgent, [sc. against Antigone and Polices] so as to act 
[according to ycmr suggestion]: and a difficult contest must 
not be carried on with necessity. , 

1107. hr* ^XXoiTi Tgewe] Read ttWoKTiv. See above at v^397. 

1}15« IJoXximvfjLt] Bacchus was called by many names: 
Bacchus, lacchus, Lyaeus, £vius, Dithyrambus, Diraetrius, 
Iraphiotes. . 

1118. Schol. to wokvufuvtXov t^; 

^ 

1119* 8e vayxolvov . . • ] The order seems to be, ftitets 
Sff myxoivw eu xoXiroi^ *£keu(nvlaf. l^h,e epithet •/rotyxoivov 
is here applied to Ceres, from the universality of support w'hich, 
as the goddess of corn, she affdrds to men. 

1 126. UTfep 8iXo^ou vatrpas] This rock is mount Parnassus, 
which had twd peaks or tops, where two altars were kept con* 
tinually blazing. 

Phoen. 233. Xa/xvffyoa verpx vvpo$ 

8ixo^uf ov ffeket^ imep axgm 
Bax^eicoy ^iovv<rou* 

See Bacch. S02. 

1 128. KcoguKiui Nvft^an] So called because they lived near 
Coryciu^, the name of a cave in mount Parnassus. 

1145. dovoevTa yopfljxov.] This was either the Straits of 
Euboea, or much more probably the Sicilian sea. 

115B. Tu^ri yap opfioi , . .] EuTu;^oOvTa refers to the nearer 
verb, and hvarvYovyra to the one more remote. The sentiment 
containec^^^e two lines is met with in many writers ; though 
the elevationW>the hutnble and the depression of the proud, is 
att^Uted to a higher source than chance or fortune. 

nor. Od. i. 34. • * Valet ima suminis 

Mutare et insignem atteuuat Deus, 
Obscura promens. Hinc apicem rapax 
Fortuna cum stiidore acuto 
•*SustuUt; hie posuisse gaudet. 

Senec. Tliyest, Quern dies vidit veniens superbum, 

Hunc iiies vidit fugiens iacentem. 
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See Hes. "^Epy, xou'HfusQ, Diogenes Laert. book !• relates 
that Cbiion tlie philosopher being asked Mihat God did^ an- 
swered, that ra p.Ey u\l;i)Xa TaTriivouv, ra. $6 raireiv^ ^o5y. 

1160. Kcu jxavTi; ou$e»r] So Aj. 1436. o6h\$ lAuvrts 

rm iitXXovrm 0 , u npu^tt • . < 

1166. oray Tpolootnv &v^p8§ . , » roOrov] IVlark here the 
transition from the plural to the sirtgular under different cir- 
cumetanccs from those mentioned at 707. and 1022. 9 

1173. reSyao-iy 01 $6 aTrioi iavsiv] The plurals are used 
to increase the pathgs, in the first case, (see Longin. §. 23.) and 
in the second to diminish the severity of the remark : rs&vatrt 
refers only to Hsemon, and 01 (wvrts to Creon: with daveiy the 
article toD is omitted. 

1173. avTox^ifi The context show^hat aMxj^ip may sig- 
nify a person suffering an act inflictedTeither by himself or by a 
near relation. % • 

1177. vphi aitrw] By his own hand ; so the messenger 
CE. R. 1237* announces that Jocasta bad perished aurijTrghs 

auT^f, 

1182. irottloc] Porson. Phoen. 1362. makes TFsp) understood 
before iratlos: the same construction occurs Q£. C. 307* 
xXucov <roo hup* cifi^erai 

Indeed the schol. on this passage of the Antigone supplies 

1 1 84. oTTcoj ixolfJLfjv iuy/jL^eov w§o(r^ogo;] That 1 might come 
to address tny prayers : vpotrfjyopog is also used actively with a 
gen. in CE. R. 1437. otfou x. t. X. 

1 186. otvoKrvotffjou iruX)jf] And I happen to be unfamning 
the bars of the gate viohntiy torn open,* sc. through her im- 
patience to learn the cause of the lamentations raised b^ the do- 
mestics of her family. 

1194. fx.ax9a(r(roi/ji’ . . . ^avoupgd*] See above 734. Here the 
change is from the singular to the plural. Hec. 730. 

1 195. 6§Uv % *\r}iet aeS] Itfstances where the adjective pre- 
dicated of the substantive is puf in the neuter gender, occur in 
almost every page cpf Greek and Latin ; Tris/e lupus stabulis, 
Dulce satis humor, Variuw and mutabi/e semper foemina, Virg. 

Jeivov yuval^iv al li (uhvcov yovai. 

1197. yijXeej] derived from y^ and ^Xeoj pity, signifies, pri- 
marily, unpity/w^Tj and it is so used by Homer 11. P. 292. 

xal «7ro (rrojxa^^ouf apfwv Toifie ^aXxw« * 

But here it denotes unpiiie^, and likewise in *CE. H. 180. 
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vriXia. ymSXet 

Tredcp Satvotni^opcp 
xsTreii umxrms, 

«VTi TOW eXsoy? jxiij Ty;^ov. 

1 \9[). *Enllav] The goddess Trivia, another name for Hecate. 

1209* Strv^fji^u /3o^$] for atritipLoc /Soij. It does not often happen 
that the gen. of a niasc. or ierii. is governed of a neuter adjective. 

Pt;;<£n. 1500. ou vpoxot^uwroiLeva. fioarTpu^wdeos dfipx wetpv\t^os, 
for ^otrTpv^ui^yi vapril^at. 

So also V. sfjLwv MVoX/3a rmv ^ou\svfLxrctv, for tu kpi,d avoX^a 
pov\s6fji,»Tu. 

CE. R. 261. xoivtov T£ zoil^m xoiV av . . . av Ix'ffsfvKOTCt, for 
xoivo) vuldss Yitrav av ixire^uxore^. 

To this form of construction belongs the drata viarum for 
stratas vias, of Virg. ^^n7 i. 4(22. ^ 

1210 . /xmXXov «<r(rov] This is an injt£.nce of a double compa- 
rative ; which, though not tolerable in our language, is frequently 
found in Greek. 

Horn. 11, /2. 243. *PijfT?^oi yap fiaXXov *Ap^ono7<rtv S;^ e^trso-Se. 

Siippl. of iEscli.CS?. fAd\?iGv ifi^sgi'rTspsti 

Hec. S81^ fidXXov euTy;^sVT?po; 

Sept. Theb. 670. jW-iXXov BvhxeoTepo;, 

Ttad Hipp. 487. i^oiNKoy dXywv. 

lophon in Stob, Eel. p. 173.. has the c.xtraordiuaiy combination 
of ftaXXov ?(rcrov. See the remark of Apollonius Aie.xandrinus, 
quoted by Blomfield. Sept. Theb. 670. 

1214. vaivsi] ^alvoi is properly said of a dog who wags his 
tail, and fawns upon his master : and thence it signiiies hlandiri, 
valde arridere, to charm. See Blomf. S. Theb. 379. and 
Monkv Hipp. 8G6. 

1221. T^v p.ey xgtfiatTTViv'] It is said of Phzedra, Hipp. 778. 

/Sao'iXi^ oyx gr* gyri 
Fuv^, xpgjxaiTToTj Iv ^po'xoi^ ^^pTr^jx/vij. 

The commission of suicide by suspension was common among 
women. Jocasta in fp-. R., I^apdra in Elipp., Antigone here, 
Dei'anira in the Tracbiniii*, Aniata in Vir^. A^n. mu (i03., are 
instances. 

1242. tJv ajSoyXtflcv] Compare v. 10.50. 

1246. EXttiViv Sg ^oo’xofioti] Pheen. 407. 

Ai 8* skxihs jSocrxoucri ^vyd^Ag. 

1255. si ydp oov,^eysi5] Thd same phrase is used above v 
771. 

v^*^1263. XT«VOVT«J Tg X«l ’ d«V0VT«5 PXgTTOyTSJ g/x^wxfowf] 7h< 
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plural used here (xrsevovras snanifestly referring to Creon, and 
OetyovTag to bis son) gives greater emphasis and effect, so Eurip. 
iiec. 403. ;^aXa roxsuiriv [niy niolherj b]xotoo$ flwjtAoyjuiyoi;. See 
CE. T. 1184. P. V,67. See also Longinus, §. 23. 

1268. u7re\6Qr)s] Sc, avo roD filov, 

1303. Msyugstoc] Either Megareus was the former husband 
of Eurydice before she married Creon, or a son of heis who 
had died prematurely, and had thereby been prevented^from 
forming an illustrious marriage. • 

1327. y'lp xjoaTwra] This is an abbreviated ex- 

pression for ocro) ppa^KTTOL ToaouTM KguTitTra. in Herod, vii. 
203. we have €ivai flvijxaiv ow^lva oy<5’ eVeordai, tw x«xov 
yivofLtvtp ov (riii/sfj.!x^r), T6i7<ri fieylo'Toto'i auTsm [/.iyiCTCi, i. e. 
otro) /xlyiaroi ^aav, TOtjouTcp /xlyuTTa. 

1337. Treir^sujxevifjc] \V hav^n be avoided, 

Whq^e.end is purposed by the mighty Gods? 

Shakesp. J. Caes. ii. 2. 

1346. 6^1 xgoLTi [JLOi TTOTiJ^Qg So CE. R £63* 

vOv 5* TO xsivou xpotT lv^Xa$’ ^ tw;^?). 


BIBLICAL CRITICISM 

•. 

0)1 the First and Second Chapters of St. Matthew; 
comprising a viav of the leading Ai^gnmenls in favor 
of their Aulhcnlkilyy and of the principal Objections 
ichieJi have been urged on the subject. By Latham 
Wainew jiiGHT, M.A, 6’.A. of Enur^m ColL 
Cambridge, and Rector of Gt- Brickhill, Bucks, ^c. 


No. Vi. — [Conlinij^ed from No. LXIF^ 

Having disi^^ss^d the first claj .s of objections, we may pro- 
ceed to the consideration of those passages, in which the pro- 
phecies quoted fiom the writings of tite Old Testament are 
declared to be accomplished by the events to which they are 
applied in these disputed ciiapters. They w'ho are in any de- 
gree acquainted with theological pursuits need not be in- 
formed, that there arc two modes of interpreting tnese prophe- 
cies, which have been rfibly defended by tlieir respective advo- 
cates.^ It is maintained by one party, that many of the predic- 
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tious contained in the Old Testament are to be considered as 
having a primary and a secondary meaning/ and that while they 
have in the first instance been fulfilled in some nearer event, 
recorded in the history of the Jews, they have received a farther 
accomplishment in more remote transactions, connected with 
the advent and character of the Messiah. On the other hand, 
it is strenuously contended by their opponents, that the doctrine 
of zjiuuble aspect^ as it is termed, of the prophecies in the 
sacred writings,' is destitute of any real foundaUon, and that it 
is contrary to all the rules of interpretation applied to profane 
authors. According to their view of the subject, no- prediction 
has* more than one distinct signification, nor can it be con- 
strued, without violence, to refer to more than one determinate 
event. 

To enter into a discussion of the merits of the <}uestion here 
stated, would at this time lead me to <^igress too far from the 
present inquiry; but 1 may be allowed to remaik, that a refe- 
rence to the example of ordinary writers appears to be, in the 
case before us, by no means conclusive. The liistory, go- 
vernment and literature of the Jewish nation must be regarded as 
indisputable exceptions to those which, as far as our knowledge 
extends, have ever existed in any other part of the globe. Rvery 
event, from the call of Abraham to the introduction of Chris- 
tianity, formed an essential paft of one uniform and dbmprehen- 
sive scheme which w'as gradually developed in the progress of 
ages, and which gave rise to a series of actions all allied to 
each other by the closest tics, and all conspiring to produce 
one extraordinary and magnificent end. Jleuco the origin 
among this people of different maxims of conduct from those 
which prcj^ailed in other countries ; hence the singular construc- 
tion of their* code of laws, and ceremonial of religion ; and 
hence the peculiarity observable in the design and form of their 
literary compositions. That in our interpretation therefore of 
latter we should in some few particulars deviate from the 
^wes adhered to in the^explanatibn of works which lay no claim 
to inspiration, and which contain no propAeeJes-professing to be 
divine, cannot be deemed inconsistent with a perfect regard to 
the principles of just criticism ; especially when the practice is 
attended by a clearer elucidation of obscure passages than any 
Qatiar..means would enable us to obtain. 




if " * The same opinion is held respecting some of the prophetic parts of 
New Testament, of which the subversion of the Jewish polity, fore- 
•^Id in the 25th chapter of St. Matthew, affords a striking example. 
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But wfaatefer may be the inference we adopt, it ia clear that 
the prophecies in the Old Testament when quoted in the New, 
are viewed in a different light by these two classes of interpre- 
ters. By those wbo believe in the doctrine of a double com* 
pletion, the predictions thus cited by the evangelists wifi be 
regarded as literally fulfilled by the events to W'hich they are 
applied ; while they will be considered by those who admit of 
the sifigie aspect only, as nothing more than accommodMiom^ 
to facts of a similar nature. This principle of accommodation 
is likewise received by many of those who ascribe a double 
meaning to sonie of the prophetic parts of the sacred w'ritings ; 
but in its application they must of necessity be confined to 
narrower limits. Without extending these preliminary remarks, 
1 shall now proceed to show that th^^assages in the first and 
second cliapters of St. Matthew' which remain to be examined, 
are capable of being explained by one or both of the two modes 


* The first Christian writer who adopted the principle of accommoda- 
tion Clement of Alexandria. ln*modern times Bishop Kidder, Dr. 
I^icholls, Dr. S>kcs, Bishop Chandler, and Dr. Campbell, have written 
in its defence. By the lasumentioned divin*e, in his trsyaslation of the 
gosptls, the verb is rendered “ was verified and he considers 

the expression Im as often denoting no more, than that there was 

as exact a ounformity between the event and the passage quoted, as 
there could have been if the former hadtaken place solely for the accom- 
plishment of the latter, — On the other side Bp. Warburton, Dr. Whitby, 
Dr. Owen, and many other divines, contend that this mode of explana- 
tion is inadniissihle. Otiiers think that, though allowable iu many 
cases, it cannot be adopted where the quotation is introduced by this 
and other similar expressions, **Tliis was done that it might be fulfilled 
which was spoken by the prophet,” &c. Dr. Eckernian, a German 
divine, and Dr, George S. Clarke, in his Hebrew Criticitm Aiu Poetry, 
London, 1810, maintain that the Old Testament contains no prophecy 
which literally relates to the person of Christ. 

The principal English authors who have written with the express 
view of refuting the belief of a dquble sense in many of the prophecies of 
Scripture are, Dr. Sykes and Dr. penson. Bp. Marsh also decidedly 
condemns the same doctrine, so strenuously advocated by Warburton in 
his Divine Legation, and maintains that no prophecy ought to be inter- 
preted as having a secondary meanine^ except in those cases where such 
an interpretation is authorised by the Scriptures themselves i and in 
order to ascertain in what particular passages a double application of 
prophecy is allowable, he concurs with professor Dathe in making the 
following distinction. Those quotations which are preceded by the for- 
mula, ** Then was fulfilled,** are to be consiriered^in the light of accom- 
. modaiions; while those passages which are introtluced by the formula, 
“ This was done that it might be fulfilled^* may properly be regarded as 
real prophecies. Vide Mark’s Theolog.^Lect. p. 4. 1. 32. 
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X have here described ; and thus will the difficulties alleged by 
our adversaries be satisfactorily solved. 

The first quotation which occurs after the genealogy, is con- 
tained in the 22d and 23d verses of the first chapter :* — ^^ow 
ail this was done that it might be fulfilled which was spoken of 
the Lord by the prophet, saying, Lehold a virgin shall be with 
child, and shall bring fo^tira son, and they shall call his name 
Emwnucl.” 

The passage as it stands in l$ai:di with the context is this ; 
** And he said, Hear ye now*, O house ol David, is it a sniali 
thing for you to weary men, but will ye wear} my .God also? 
Therefore tiic Lord himself shall give you a sign ; Behold a 
virgin shall conceive and bear a son, and siiuli call his name 
Immanuel. Butter andjioiiey shall he cat, that he nuiy know 
to refuse the evil and clibose the good. Lor before the child 
shall know to refuse the evil and cho(,^s(,, the good, the land that 
thou abhorrest shall be forsaken of both her kings.’’ 

The entire prophecy has been dilTerenlly explained by those 
who admit the propriety of St. Matthew’s quotation; and 
while some have considered it as solely applicable to our Sa- 
viour, others have regarded it as one of those predictions which 
W’cre desigiie^i to be fulfilled first by some nearer, and after- 
wards by some more i emote event. Both of these modes of 


* In order to enable the reader to form a dearer JiHb'.meiil respecting 
these citations, it may not be improper to iranscnbe, iir-»t, ti.e original 
Hebrew of each, next its hanslal iii the beptii.tL'uit \ ti'-iou, and lastly 
the corresponding Greek trxi ot ^t. JMaithew. Ti.!", indeed,!', tfjf more 
net;c'«^ary, a" ot ti't ot jceiio-.i aie fuund^’d upim tliC rii-»crepancics 
wrbiri) between ilic li"! ami l!ie two ioin'.ei. 

The 1ft sf passage is quoted trf*m Is-iiab, vii. H. 

Hebrew. 

*• wiiDy iDu; riNip o nnn nD^yn n^n 

Scpiuamnt. 

Ti ma^ho; Iv yna-rfil XiJ 4' ''*’«*> mttl r'^irnf ktu v.'t'MVf.i to oyojun ttiroi 

*EfA.fJiC!-10VT.\, 

Sr. Matthew, i, Q3. 


’Hov n vu^Qhog If yeurrfi k^tt, suti vUv, xoi 70 hoi/^ uvrtv ’E^a- 

fAWVt.'Kt 

It IS observable that tfic Alexafidrine MS. of il.e Septuagint has V|ii 
which agrees with Sf. Matthew; and that tiie C.’atnbridge MS. o 
St. iMatthcw has instead of llie cuiiinioii reading fc«XfVo:/( 7 (, ft jj 

a point on which there appears to be but little dilference of smtimen 
’ t'bose who-e inquiries have been particularly <firccted to thi: 

'(Smject, thail^the wriief% of the New‘Tcstameiil have, in tiieir quotation: 
firom the Old, generally made use of the Sepluagint .version, though ther 
are some places in which, it«is obvious,' they consulted the origins 
Hebrew. 
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interpretation, however, are liable to the objection that the 
whole of the passage cannot without violence to the construc- 
tion be made to apply literally to the birth of Christ. This 
diiiiculty is avoided by the explanation given by Dr. Kennicot ; 
and indeed the solution afforded by this distinguished Hebraist,* 
is entitled to the approbation of^every candid inquirer. He 
maintains, and ip this interpretation he is followed by Dr. Ovyen 4 »« 
and other eminent divines, that these verses^ of Isaiah ffbntain 
two distinct and literal prophecies ; the first relating to Christ, 
the second to the prophet’s son. The former, (included in vv. 
13, 14, 15.) which predicts the birth of the Messiah, is address- 
ed in the plural to the house of David, to assure them that, 
how'ever discouraging the appearances of the present certainly 
were, they might look forward w^J^ confidence to the strict 
fulfilment of the promises made to their ancestors. And this, 
let it be observed, is the^art which is cited by St. Matthew, as 
being alone suited to his purpose. The latter, that is, the 
pro[»hecy expressed in the Kith verse, is applicable to the son 
of Isaiah, whose name was Shear-jashub, and is addressed to 
Ahaz (in the singular), to operate as a consolation to him in 
the danger to which he was then exposed by the invasion of his 
dominions by the kings of Israel and Syria. 

Such then is the explanation* of what has been termed by some 
an iiisu()efable difiiculty ; nor does it involve any thing inconsis- 
tent with the nature of the Jewish prophecies, or with the most 
correct views of the divine conduct, ^ 


* .See a sermon of Dr. Kennicot on Isaiah vii. 13' 16. preached before 
the University of Oxford, and published 1765, and which hs^now be- 
come scarce, 

* Whitby in locum, Owen’s Modes of Quotation by the Evangelists, 
Abp. Newcome in loc. 

^ When there is a concurrence of opinion between persons who are in 
other respects decided opponents, we may certainly view this circum- 
stance as a strung confirmation of |he justness of that opinion. Under 
this impression, I may adduce Mr, Michael Dodson, whose translation 
of Isaiah was published several years after that of Bishop Lowtb, as 
coinciding (except in one or two particulars) with tire explanation given 
by Dr. Kennicot of the prophecy in question. • It has been a subject of 
dispute whether the word np/yn» here signifies a virgin in its strict 
sense. In the Septiiagint it is translated iropdcvor; but in the versions 
of Aqiiila, Symmachus, and Tbeodotion, as appears from the Remains of 
Origen’s Hexapla, it is rendered by n navf;. It plain by the use of the 
Article both in the Hebrew and the Greek, that tRe word, as it occurs in 
Isaiah, is intended to be cnm/iatical ; and it is remarkable that the same 
term nDi?yri is to be found only twice more in the Old Testament, and 
in both cases (as Dr. Owen observes) it denotes a particular and dis* 

VOt. XXXIll, Cl. Jl. NO. LXV. D 
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those, however^ who reject every interpretation incon- 
sistent with a strict unity of sense^ or who think that no part 
pf the passage can admit of a literal application to the advent 
of Christ, the words in question may be regarded as accimma- 
dated by the Evangelist to the important fact he is there record- 
ing. And on this supposition, it will scarcely be denied that 
nothing could be more liktly to attract the attention or to 
ini^uetr'e the minds of the Jews, for whose use this Gospel was 
more particularly designed, than a frequent reference to those 
writings, which they acknowieged to be inspired, and which 
formed an essential part of their devotional exercises.. 

The second passage which demands our notice occurs in the 
sixth verse of the second chapter ** And thou, Bethlehem in 
the land of Juda, art not*^ie least among the princes of Juda ; 
for out of thee shall come a Governor who shall rule my people 
Israel.” It is admitted by our adversarifvs that this prophecy is 
applicable to our Saviour ; and the objection therefore, which 
they here advance, is not derived from this source, but is found- 
ed on the great difference wliicli subsists between the text of St. 
Matthew', and that of the Septuagint and the original Hebrew'. 
It is true, indeed, that «in the first part of the verse, where St. 
Matthew uses the expression Bethlehem in the land of Judah, 
the Septuagint has this variation ; Bethlehem, house of Ephra^ 
tall. JNo impoitance, however, can be attached to this circum- 
stance, as it is rendered abundantly evident by a comparison of 
different texts in the Old Testament, tliat the terms^ Juda and 


tinguished virgin. In Genesis xxiv. 43. it refers to Rebekah, before she 
was married to Isaac ; and in Exodus ii. 8. to Miriam, the sister of 
Moses, th' addition to these remarks, it must not be forgotten that 
when Justin Martyr, in his Dialogue with Trypho, and Irenaius in his 
third hook against Heresies, accuse the Jews of corrupting this passage 
in Isaiah (vii. 14.) they are speaking of those versions which translate 
the word nD 7 y^ by vwinti instead of nafiSivoe. 

' This citation is taken from the prophecies of Micab, v. 3. 

"b •©» nmn’ 'bS«3 imv "m nmss.anym 

:?K’W3 WD ni’n'? 

Septuagint* 

Kact iri/f thtoi rov Jxtyoerroc tT r9v uyut tf ^iXta<rtr Ik aoS 

f49t s^fXtOcrirai, rep tlvat ilg rw 

^ St. Matthew, ii. 6. 

, c-fc, yr, *lovVi obiafxSf J iv ro"c nytfAoa-tv *liuta» in osv yap 

iertis ep/pavii' tS? Xmii (MV, civ Ic-panX, 

Thus in Generis (xxxv. 91.) we meet with the following passage: 
^And Kacinlldiied, and was buried in the Vay to Ephrutak, which is 
^^wthleheriL* Tiie same place is called Bethlehem Judah in Judges xvit. 
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Ephratah, as they occur in the instances before us, only de- 
signate the same place. A similar observation may be applied 
to the term princes here used by the Evangelist, which is in 
truth equivalent to the corresponding word thousartds in the 
Septuagint. There still exists a difference of more consequence ; 
for the language of Micah, ** And thou Bethlehem Ephratab, 
though thou be little among the thousands of J udah, fc c.” an-., 
pears to be directly contradicted by the quotation of SfTiwat- 
thew, AncLthou Bethlehem, in the land of Juda, art not the 
least among the pnnces of Juda, Sic.’’ This is unquestionably 
an inconsistency which requires to be reconciled ; and ac- 
coidingly find that the judgment of the learned has not been 
exercised in vain. The first mode of solving this apparent 
difficulty is that proposed by Dr. 0*^'en, who considers it as 
evident from the Arabic version, and from Jerome’s Commen- 
tary on St. Matthew, thtit the Septuagint originally contained 
the particle in tins place. This supposition is certainly 
countenanced by the reading now extant in four Greek’ Manu- 
scripts, * oXkyotTTos ; and moj*e ‘particularly by the evidence 
afforded by several of the early Fathers. It is certainly not a 
little remarkable that in quoting this identical v^se, the words 
of Justin Martyr are ouSoeftw? those of Tertullian, 

non minima ; of Origeri, ot3x ohyoerris ; and of Cyprian, non 
exigua. Dence it has been concluded by some critics that the 
negative particle (W) non, nequaquam, was by some accident 
obliterated from the original Hebrew, and that the Greek was 
afterwards altered to render it coincident with the former. 

But there is another method of obviating the present objec- 
tion, more simple, and more satisfactory ; and that is, by reading 
the first clause of the prophecy in Micah as an intSirogation. 

Art thou too little to be among the leaders of Judah This 


7. " And there was a young man out of fiethlebem-judah, of the family 
of Judah, &c.” Again, in the book of Ruth, (i. 1.) Elimelecb, the bus- 
band of Naomi, is called a man of ^Bethlehem iudak; but afterwards in 
the 4th chapter o^lfb same hook, when Boaz his brother married Ruth, 
and purchased Eliroelech’s inheritanoe, he is thus addressed, ** Do thou 
worthily in EphratahV In the 1st book of Samuel, Jesse is called the 
Ephrathite of Bethlehem-judah. 

The thousands of Judah, as Dr. Whitby observes in his note on this 
passage, and the princes of Judah, have precisely the same signification. 
The tribes of Israel were divided into thousandS|»and over «acb thousand 
was placed a prince or governor ; and therefore among the princes and 
among the thousands are svnr^ymous expressions. 

' The Barbarini Ms., Pachomian Ms. Laud. K. 96, Ms. in Brit. Mus. 
1. B. $,«and Ms. in New College, Oxford. 
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mode of considering the passage, agreeably to the idiom of 
most languages^ implies the negation whicii we find in St. Mat- 
thew, and prevents the necessity of supposing any altciaiion in 
the original text.* 

In the fifteenth verse of the same chapter of St. Matthew, 
we meet with the following citation from the prophecie.s of 
.Jipsea : “ That it might be ftilfilled which was spoken of the 
LorToy the prophet, saying. Out of Egypt have 1 called iny 
son.”* The verse in Hosea, in vvliich these words are found, 
stands thus; When Israel was a child, theA I loved him, and 
called my son out of Egypt.’* Our opponents here allege that 
this language manifestly relates to the deliverance of the Israelites 
from their state of slavery under the Egyptians, long antecedent 
to the time of the prophc¥^.and therefore can have no connexion 
with the event to which it is applied by the sacred historian. 
In reply, however, we may observe lhaft some divines regard 
Israel in the original passage as the ft/pe of Christ, and in this 
case, the application is made with the greatest propriety to the 
antitype i in whom the declaration was strictly accomplished. 
Nor is it any objection to our considering the language of Hosca 
on this occasimi prophetical, that it refers to a fact whicli had 
happened long before ; for, as Dr. Owen well observes, how 
frequently are David and Solomon introduced in Scripture as 
'types of the Messiah, and that even long after they were de- 
parted out of the world I” 

1 am perfectly aware that this explanation will not satisfy 
those who deny the existence of types and antitypes, as well as 
of primary and secondary meanings, in the inspired writings. 
By such persons the second mode of inlcrpretiiig the quotations 
of the Nw Testament before referred to, will be found easy 
and natural; and indeed in the present instance it is prefeired 


* This solution has been adopted by Groiiiis, Olearius, bp. Pearce, 
Dr. Campbell, and Abp. Newcome. 

* This quotation is talceu from Hosea, xi. i. nt ^ 

Hebrew, 

^ninp onsiDDi 

Septuagint. 

^lyvvrov fjitrinnhforet in vtitvtt airot/, 

St. Matthew, ii. 16. 

' *E( AlyvTTToi/ iiut\ftra riv vliv fxov. 

The variati'6n of the ^X. in this place from the original cannot now be 
mecounted for, except by adinittin*; with Dr. Owen, tliat the text has 
been corrupted ; for ,it is observable that the versions of Aquila, Syin- 
— "iius, aid Theodbtion, exactly coincide with the Hebrew, ^and St. 
!tbew. 
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by many of those who consider both methods as equally ad- 
missible. It is the remark of Bishop Cliandler and of Arch- 
bishop Newcoinc, tliat the phrase that it might be fulfilled^ is 
someiirneb used in a more popular maimer, when any striking 
dmilaritif is intended to be pointed out betw^een a prophecy 
in the Old 'I'estament and a fact recorded in the New, ** Its 
meaning here is (observes the leatued pi elate last mentioned), 
that the words which llosea uses of the Israelites, \ver«pffpfHP^ 
cable to an event in the life of Jesus Christ: •and being veritied 
anew' in the tfansi^ctioii here related, the Evangelist accommo- 
dates them to his present purpose.”* 


DEUXIEME INSCRIPTION du Voyage de 
Fk. CAiAfou d fOasis de Thebes. 


'Io6?\tos AyifAriTpios, ^rgarrifog *Ou(r£cog OrjjSafBog. 

Tou 7ret/,^QsvTog ju-oi otto xuglou fiysfiovog TijSff^iou 

VouXiow *Ahe^av$pov to ctvTlygoL^ov UjxTv vreroefa h* •fiSoVer awoAofy- 
ijTff Toiv evipys(ri'jov. 


* Wluiby in lucum, Owen’s Mode^ bf Qnutation, Bp. Chandler’s Vin- 
dication of ChrisiKiniiy, Bp. Pcarco and Abp. Newcomc in loc. It may 
be proper here to notice the objection of Dr. Williams and other writers, 
that llie Jlight of Josepli with Slary and Jesus into Egypt, cannot be ex- 

plained so as to render it at all consi-steiit with the other parts of the 
sacred narrative. It could not take place from Bethlehem, they allege, 
because St. Luke informs us that alter continuing there foi^v-davs. the 
infant Christ was taken to Jeui.^alcm to be preseniei) in the temple, and 
was thence caniccl to Nazareth; nor could it be Irom the latter place, 
they alhrm, because the slaughter of tiie infants executed by the com- 
mand of Ilcrod did not extt ndlb far, as it was confined to‘‘ ^Ihlehem 
and all the coasts tlicrcof,” The whole of this difficulty, however, is 
at once removed by supposing, (an^ there is every thing to favor the sup- 
position,) that the stay of Joseph at Nazareth was short, and that after 
arranging his ufiitMr he returned to Bethlehem with Mary and Jesus, 
where they inigfit have lived a considerable time before the arrival of 
the wise men. The circumstances, indeed, Slattd by the Evangelist, 
lead us to believe that an interval of some length took place between 
the birth of Christ and the actual appearance ot the wise men. On the 
return from Egypt it was Joseph’s design, we are informed b^ St. Luke, 
to go to Judira (i.e. we may infer; to Beihleheiy), but in onnsequcnce of 
the divine intimation, he went to Nazareth, the argument ihertTore 
derived from St. Luke’s silence respcctjng tlie flight into Egypt, or any 
change of place, cannot be allowed to* possess any real weight, when 
oppose^ to the mass of direct evidence. 
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L, B, Aouxlou At^tou ^^s|3(XOTo0 ^ov^-rrixfov rd\fia auTOXpdropoff 

^a»f) A *IovXla JS’gjSatrrJ. 

(1) Ti^eptcs 'lovKiog *A\e£ay^pog \iytt, 

nSitrav vpdvoieiv voiovfuevoc tou $ia|X8v[giv] sv rw Tr^oo’ijxoyri xotrot^ 
arfiiian tjjv stoAiv airoXavovtretv twv BVipysa-t&if ag s^et vctpd twv 
(TfjSaTTaiv, xa) rou ript A'iytntTOV h euoTxitlx hiyova^xv ev&uftcog umj- 
T^Te £u6ijv/fl£ xai TjpiO’jxeyiflTj} r&v vvv xxipwv evBaifioyUf 
fiapvv^phyijv xxivetJg xxt xdi dBixotg eWwpx^so’i, tr^ilov od r^g 
•Koktaig Ix-ff/Sijy xarafiocofisvog vro tmv evTuy^avoyrcov xa) xotr oKtyotjg 
xoCi xxTa isXtfiiii Taivre IvdaSs eutr^r^ftovea'TdTcov xal rwv yseopyouv^ 
TOJV tJv fisjjL^OfiBVoiiV Tag eyyttTTx yevoftBva^ exiiptiag, ou Sie- 

kmov (i.6V xard t^v spLXvrou luvxpuv rd eirelyovrx hiravopMfkevog^ 
8s euSufjLOTEpot vdvra waga tou e■7r^kd|l^f/avTog f}fx7v ex-) 

(Ttionuplx TOU x-avTOf ayfipcoiraKl^yevouj, sue^yeTou TsjSxffTou ocuTOx^a- 
Topog rdX^Xf Tart vphg xooriiptav xa) rd trpog dfro^auxiv, xa) yivcor* 
xijre OTi e^pAriffa rm TFphg rr(v uju-srs^ay fioi^$tmv ijxovTwy, x-^o^^a- 
^a dvayxalcog irep) exarrov rtov extK^TOvpi,tmv, ora I^etti jxoi xpiveiv 
xa) voielv, rd 8s fisKova xa) 8so/xeya tou a^oxpdrogog ^wap^tcog 
xa) jxsyaXEfOTijTos aur<u 8)]Xeoo‘a/ /xera vdayjg dKri$stag, r&v $tm ra- 
piBvrap,evm eig rovrov roy* vscoTotTOv xaipov rrjv r^g ouxoujxevi}; 
ar^aknav, , 

^Eyvm ydp irpo vavrog euhoycordryiv ovrav t^v evreufiy u/umov virsp 
TOU pr} dxovrag av^oixovg e]g rthaivslag ^ aWag pir$uxrtig ^ ou rm- 
xdg Tragd to xoivov Uog rm hsap^tmt Ttgog ^lav uysr$at, xa) on oux 
c?Jyoog s/3Aa\t/s rd wpdypara to x-oMou^ dweigoug oyrag Tr,g TOiauTijg 
•xgaypartiag a;^d^yai per dvdyxvjgf tTri^krfitVTm auroic rm rekm. 
(2) horrep xa) avrog ovre ^yayov nva slg Tsknvtlav ^ pMcortv ours 
etdcdg TOUTO rvpfiptw xa) ralg xupiaxa); rj/r^^otg to perd frpo- 
$up!ag exovrag xgayparsverSat rovg (3)Buvaroug* Trexetrpai Ss 
OTI ou8’ E?J TO jxeXxoy axovTaj rtg afei TsXcovaff ij pir^tordg* aXXx 
hapir^xrei rolg ^oukopivoig kxovrlcog Trpoep^trSat, pdk\ov r^v rm 
rrpOTspm tvap^m aimm rwr^hiav ^uXaTo-coy^ ^ rigy nporxatgiy 
rvjog ddtxlavyi^tpyirdpsyog. 

tvioi vpo^arti rm dfjporim xa) dwdrgioL lama ifopaxa^- 
§ou;x6yoi tig re to (4) v paxrdgeiov nvag jrapelorav, xateig akPiag 
^uXaxdg^ lexa, dg 8i* otuTO toOto tyvm dvaigt^elrdf^va at vpa^ttg 
rm lavelm ex rm v7ragp[ovrm c3(Vi xa) prj ex Twy rcapirm^ hript- 
so; rj) Tcu Qsoo ^efiarrov fioukr/ret xsXfuco pvjleva rf rm Iriporlxv 
erpopdrst vapaywge'ir&ai nap akkxv Idvtta d pij aurhg dp^yjg 
l^txveiVe, oKeag xaraxXtierQal nvag eXeuds^ou; sif ^vkaxijv i}VTi- 
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vovVf 61 (iTj xafcougyov, fifjBe et; to yrgecXTogsfOV, e^co twv o^siXovreov 
siff Tov xvpiaxov Xoyov. 7va Ss firfiotfjLokv fiocpovy) rag vgog aXXiJ^ou^ 
CMifOiKKoLyoLg TO rm drifJLooa-lcov ovofLU, fiyfie (rwe^aoirt Tfjv xoivyjy mO‘rtv 
01 Tif Trpcorroxpot^lot vpog u fjLrj deli xetra^puffiem * xptra), Tregt rauTijg 
amyxatoog wpoeypa^fot, edtiKw^vj yap p,oi iroViaxtg on ^df] Ttvsg 

* xpiTeii vvo$^xag e7retpa<rav afe\e(r6ai nfitpuiDg yeyomlag, xai ax’O^e- 
dofisua Saveta Tragd rmv aToXa^oyrm avairpa^freiy yrpdg filav, xa) 
ayopaa-fAovg avadaTTovg ffoieiv, axodvwvreg ra xr^pLura 

fUBVtiov wg avfifisfi?^YixoTccv Titnv avafioMxa elXtj^Viy lx tou ^icrxov, 
tl ffTparviyolg ^ vpatyiiaTixoig aAAoij tS>v Tpoam^siXiptoTcov 5)j- 
fuoc'icp Aoyu. Ke\e6ot) ouv, (5) ^crug av hQah (6) Ixlrgoxog tow 
xuplou oixovofAog SxoTrroy rtm e^tj twv h Toig drifioa^loig vp^i^aonv 
ovTcov, (7) xaTi'p^Eorflai auToO TO (7)ovofJt,cc,^ {8) vpoypap etv 
ha firids); rm tuoutw <ru/tj3aAATj % ^ Bj^spvj rm wrapp^ovTcov auToS 
(7)xaT6Xi^v ev Tolg SrjfiGcrloig ypafi/jLaTO^v\axlotg irpotro^slPii^a, 
lay de rig fi^re cvofiarcig xarso-xvf^syou fiire rmu vTragx^VTtov xpa- 
T ovfievcoVf davsl(rri vofilfLWg kaficov Oxo&^xtjv ^ ^SaiTYi a edavsicre xo- 
f/,{(ra(r$ai, ^ S* ^au eov^<n)Tal ti /xij xaTsp^o/xeyoy row ovofiarog /xtjSI 
ToO wap^ovTo?, oo§gv vpayfjLa ?fgi. • 

Tag jxgy yap irpolxag aXXoTpia/ ov(rag xa) ou rmv ithfi^Sreov avdpmv 

* tSiaj, 6 dsog Sefia<TTOg exs^eucrsy ^elra "r* ol ewapxpi sx toS ^t&xou 
ralg yuvaifiv avodldocQai, Jjv |3e/3aiay SsT T^y xporoirga^lay fuka<r^ 
trety. 'Eversux^^v ds xa) wep) rmv uTsKsimv xa) xovpoTeXewv ev alg 
^ (9) eVtuxs Tflt xpoo’odixa, afiowjcov aurag ^wAap^l^yai mg b hog 
KXavdiog eypa^e (10) ilooTToptw (10 Ins) uxo\6ooVf xa) AsyoyTsov 
uo’Tffpov xaTaxexgl<r6at ra vxb idiooTmv ^7rpa$svTa sv rcS fiireu 
^povo) fieraTo (10) 0\axxov xaraxphai, xa) Trpo rov tov flsov KAaw- 
diQV aTToAucra/. ’Eirei "Su’ e^rig (lO) HaA^iAAo; xa) (10) Owsttsi- 
yog ravra aveKutrav afi^oTsgooy twv eTa^tov evixpifiara ^uAairo'co' 
^'are §jj sxsivcov xanjxoAovSjjxoVcoy Tp tow JsoS KAaw$/ow •f^ptrt, mre 
airoAsAucrdai Ta pLijSlirw If awToJv eltrfrpaxhvra’ SijAovot* eij to Aoittov 
njpouptrgyijf auTolg are^slag xa^ xou^OTeAs/«f. uxsp 81 rmv ex tow Kai~ 
G'apog Aoyow xpaUvrmy Iv rw fi6(rep xpo'vw Trepi coy Ix^opia xarexpidr^f 
mg Obeff’Tilvog exs^evars Ta xad^xovra TeXeirdai [Trap* auToov awjroj 
Ttmjpti aToAgAwxeo; Ta fiijdexeo eiaxgaxhvra xa) vpog rh ptsAAoy pts- 
yg/y awTfii Iffi Tfl^^ad^xowo-jy. «8<xoy yap lari tow; covtiTafievovg xty^- 
fAara xa) rtfuag avrmv aTroddvrag wg drif^ocrlovg ysoopyovg ex^dpta 
StiraiJelrQai rm idtoov edafm. 

*Axo\cv$ov 8* sffrt raig rm <rs^a<rrm x^§*^^ eyysveig 
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’AXt^avSpstg^ xar* Atyvirrov htu ^i?i»pyleLV Harontouvretg aig 
filav [reXfflv y^eirouftyUv e^a) T^g vo/awg.] TtoXPjtaig iji,6v 
coiTa ^ fL uuTog 5s fuXao'O’Ao cocrrs twv lyysywv *A\e^avdpetov 

slg KetTOupY^o^ aye<r$at, 

Mekri<rei 5s pLot xal rag crTgetTv^ylug pLera 5ia^9yi(rjU.ov Trpog Tgn-< 
rioLV x«Ta(rT«di}<ro/X6voif. xafioAou 56 xeXsueo o(raxi^ 

^otgy(pg en aurov (12) r a ap^SsWa e^^atre xpivug aTroXuo-ai, pLrixeu 
ayeffdai* eav * 5* 5uo eirap^oi to awTO ore^govij- 
xoTs^ o-yy S/xij-xoXaorsuj ecTTiv 6 ex^oyKTT^g 6 t« aura sJf 5ia- 
XoytO’fAOV ^(1«) SeuTS^oy It! |Eti256y aXXo apyvgto’p.ou 

TTpo^eco’tP xotroeXciVcoy layrw xa) roT; aXXoig vpuypi,ariKolg.%ok\o) youv 
^fiWfi.y Ixo'T^vtti ftaXXov rwy I5/cyy XTyipLuratv oog ttAsiov ryjg 

rtp^rig auTMV avri^oiXOTig [^J 5ia to x«d* sxot(rTov 5ift^oyi(rju.oy ra 
avra irpuyu^otru alg xgiViv ayeff^ar to 5s auro xal ^ep) toov h i5/a> 
Xoy^ TTpaypLOtTm ayop^epoov e^rs at ri xpi^h u^reKvSr} ^ air 

XuS^a-srat uiro (12) too •srpog Tf ilitu J^oyco rsTuypisvou, ]X)]xm 
Ifslvai ^vpwTM eiVayysXXfiv xatTijyo^, jXijSe elg x^/criy ays<T$ai, ^ o 
TOUTO jroii^Ta^ aTtoLgaiTr^roig liifipi>tst)$Yi^€Tat, oocfv y^p eirrat vepag rcov 
a-vxo^arm}p,aTcov eav ra airo\e\vp,sva ayvjTat scog rig aura xaraxgivy 
^5i5 ^T6 TYig voKsaog tr^^sSo'v stoix^rop yevoftfvjjj 5*a to •jcKrfiQg twv cro* 
xo^vTcoy, xm vacrtig oixmf (ruyrapatTcrop.evr,g. *Avayxai(og xsXsoso 
lav pLBV rig, r£v ly i^icp xarriyopm, wg hegco orvvijyopajy eia'ayji vvo^ 
5e(riy, wagwracrdai (tn aoroo tov ^(13) zgoo-eKrayysi^^avTa ha 
|X))5e IxE^vof axlvluvog lav Se i5(ji> ovojxaTi xarevsyxoov t^>si$ vttcSs- 
ceig pi^ awoSsjfr;, 9p,^ oti efslvai aurw xarrjyopslv, aXX« to 
oeoroo t^j ox^riag uvaKapi.^avs(r^xi. a^txcorarov yap Itti ttoXXoTj 
iTrayovTot xtvSvvovg map ouTiwv, xai eirmp^iag avrov 5ia?rayTOff 
aysuduv'ov Eivai. 

Kai KaSoXoo ^^haweva‘op,ai rov (14) y vwjxov a too i5ioy Xoyoo 
**Ty« Ta x«‘«07roiij66VTa irapa rag rwv o-sj3fltcrT»y (15) lyop- 

6eo(rapLevog Ttpoypa^ao [ 7 ^ 0 ; to ftsXXoy Ta TfXsTdijTopbsya. 

Toof ftsv IJJsXsyp^SevTaj (roxo^avraj w; s$n lTi/x»p)j(raft>]v, oox 
ayvoovv 8* or* ttoXX^v zpovoiav iroie7<r0s xai tou Ty;v AiyuirTov ev ev<rTa$sla 
[5*afteysiy] [Too-aoTotj] xopijy/a? ts 

rxijvcopfieoo'ajxijy. IveTo^ov y«g p*oi wuXXaxif 0 ! xa5* oXijy t^v ^Mpav 
yscopyouvreg xal ed^Xuja'av on xoXXa xaivwg xaTeX}Mii^[(ray ex^ogta ^ 
aXXa] TEXserpiaTa (ririxa xai ugyi^p^xa’ xa) oox e^ov toT; jSooXop&Evoi; 
eo;^spw$ xaQohixov n xaivi^siy Taora ’^ao xai ra Toioura xaraxpj- 
ptara oox sat* tx^v 6ijl5aiSa jxoy[ijv, 00 j5’ ew) tcoj wop^oi Nopiovg rrjg 
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xarto vpoutTTnet ^oXeo)^ r^vrc 

'A)\.e^oivlpea)v xoiXoV[t,svriy X^P^^> Mugswrrjv* [vu^etyyiXKm 

To]ij xar^ vo/toy o'T^a'njyois *va ei riva rij eyyio’ra vsvraireta 

T« fiYj irgirepov TeXou/xeva xadoXixw^ % * vagoixwf vojx^ TOirafg- 
;^ia;v ?T0i ihuiTwv xaTjex^ifinj rauTX eij T^y vgoripoiv tu^iv aTroxaroc- 
(TT^u-cjoaii, TretgivTss auTwv rr^v awa/'njo'iv a xa* Itt* tov BiaXoyto-jXov a;^- 
fli'vra lx Toov [XoyicrTij^iwy u$BTr,(rou<rftf, ( 17 ) ^’jKjcotraj awr/xa 
TgoTspov xal Tijv apitTpov e^ouirfav rwv IxXoyKTTtiy SiA to 
avTWiv Kurapoav h) tcS ( 18 ) irupaypetfsiv auTOuj iPXeicrTa lx ^■[ayTaJV 
T«v TeXojjy If 08 (Toy^iSaiysy auTobg fiev agyugl^ecrSat T^yS* i4TyW7rrov 
avacTTCcTOV y/vecrdotfc, xai vuy Tolg avroig ^ra^ayylAXco ftij^ly ijf oftoiW 

A[oyia'Ti]§ictiy dpi^alypac^siy aAAotp^jJ aXXore T(p xaSoXov, x^§^f 

xpimi Toy iVfli^oy. KeXeJco 8s xal toT^ (TTpurviyolg fini^ev iretp' IxAo- 
yiCTTvov fjL£TetXuiJi,^uvmf u[^ijyi5o’Jp>? i8]/a^ l 5 r«^;^oy. xat of 

aXXoi ^815 vpayfAoiTix^, e»v ti BxtprfiSuri ysuSsj ij to Ssoy irapa- 
ysypu^oreg, xat toTj ihuijo^g axo8o'(roy(ri oiroy aff»jT^6ij(ray, xai toctou- 
Tov TiVouciy sij TO 

Tijs xaxoTexvicis loTiy ^ sri ^ Xeyofji»Evii xarA o-uvor^iv ^oti- 

T»jO'*5, 6M w^^oj T^y ou<rav *Avotfia[a‘scog jtiSTgijeriy ysyofAsvij], deXXa wpof 
cuyxpitriv dpx^^^i hepcov Ttviov *Avslfi»(ret [tJ owj-jj, tog jttsv] T?f aXij- 
Qsiag ou8gy 80x6* BtXMore§ov 6iy«r ^e)ip[pouvr»g 8s jSowXoittsyoj t^v xJ^- 
poLV ijo'oxoog oIJxsTy xctl TrpoSvjxcog yea^yelv roug ctv&pmvovg, [Trpoypa^co 
avoiyxaiu>]g on irplg to aXti^sg rrig ovarig'Avu^uirstog xai fisfipey pt.ev f^g 
[yJjj xfltra iJ xoivov « 5 oj, xal] ou Trgog auxo^avnoiv rm Kara orvvo^iv 
TToe^aypa^Ojxeycoy ^ ocxoiiTY^trtg ejrat. say 81 ng IfsXsyp^dp iJ/ev(rafisyog 
[exXoyiTTTjg, ^ouXofiai tov asrjjTijdijjxlyou aJjTov rpmXoLTm arroloTtiv, 

"Offoi ftsy yao l^o0^Sij(r«y axoutravTSf wsp* avotp^erprifTtcog Trig ly tJ 
*AXs^avBpia3v [x^^p? (rvyxpt(riv yeyrjirofisvijg T^g Ivjxai il/sveXafTij 
apxotioig, tig [jx^v] ou8swot6 jp^oiwov xaTi)y5;^fi>j, jXari^v ^ suijSi- 
^Jjcdcoo’ay* oyre Tif toAjx^O's* xo 5 exapxov TotvTi)ii^oiyi<raf] 

Trjv Ava/iergijTiv, outs sxa^p^Of Ifji^o’STai, (l 9 )|^ 6 V 6 »vyap o^siXei tu 
If a\mog avT^ 8/xaja. 

To 8s auTO iXTijjxi irspi twv To[iouTcoy xaivoTroiijSsyrcoy xai Trsp* tmv 
aXjXcoy 7rgo(rysvvvifji,aTwv coo’ts ouj8sy ett* avTm xaiyl^etrSat, Ilep) 8s 
TMV upxetiOTsXlsiMy xai fjn(rQco'\(rioof Iyx5/[jxeya)]y uftiy aJj [xotraxP^- 
jxsvoi 0! •JF^uyfAUTijU^'^ro 8);jxoV<oy ou8£yo;] oyijcrao'od voXXaxjc eo[a‘au- 
Tco?] ttXbov w6pi6[7ro]iij(r«y 9rA:5y agyvpto’pi^ov twv wp«y/x[aTix]«[v3 
xoei Tvjg Ta[y lxXoyi]o‘Tci 5 y hrilpsiag vpo'poio ly xotTeXivov, Ketla’a]g i 
<re^a<rT(p *AvroxpuTOpi ypu4f[w xai pyjiTxa Toiy aXXcoy [x«]xa «ut» 
IrjXwffco fuovw 8uya/x[ev«)] rol Toiaum oX[oxX^g]«); lxxoVT[s*y,^ 
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[7^ wa^ ufbiv ^orhuxetf yiwjrm r^s rwv VMvrm 

<rmy^ia$ ij S[ji}]vex^^ [ittpt8]pYei(rici xot) TFfomot [fbou]. 

^Etqvs itpwrov Awiou Aifilow Xou^mikIw Fakfiai Kuiretpos vtfiei-’ 
crroO at/TOxpxTopof, *£9rif 2 / B. 


T/iuiiiciion, 

Julius Demetrius, Strat^ge de I’Oasis de Tli^bes. 

'O’ai fait mettre sous vos yeux la copie cQnfofme ^ roriginal 
du D6cret qui m*a 6te adresse par ie Seigneur Prefet Tib^re 
JuIeH Alexandre, afin que vous le connussiez, ct tf|e vous puis- 
siez jouir des avantages qu’il vous promet. Secotide aniiee du 
r^ie de Lucius Livius j^uguste Sulpicius Gs^ba, Empereur, 
Phaophi Julie Auguste. 

- Tib^re Alexandre dit : M’appliqMsyit autant qu’ii 6tait en 
nioi k maiutenir la ville d’Alexandrie dans la situation |a plus 
prosp^re et dans la joiiissance des bienfaits qu’clle a requs des 
Empcreurs, non moins qu’^ procurer ^ TEgypte le bien-^tre 
qui la fasse se livrer avec zMe aux travaux qui assurent Tabon- 
dance, et la trds grande f^licit^ des terns ob nous vivoiis, d I’abri 
de toutes concussions nouvelles ; des inoii arrivee dans cette 
ville je me suis vu assieg6 par les reclamations de toqs ceux qui 
m’abordaient tant en particulier qu’en g^n^ral, aiissi bien les 
personnages les plus 4 minens de la ville que les habitans de la 
campagne, qui tous se plaignaient des vexations r^cerites qii'iis 
avaient endurees, et me suis bate de redresser les injustices les 
plus criantes, autant qu’il a 6t6 en mon pouvoir. 

** Cependant aiin que reprenaut confiance vous esp^riez tout 
de la par;.du bienfaisant Auguste TEmpereur Galba, ne pour le 
aalut du genre humain, tant pour les choses qui concoureiit ^ 
votre conservation que celles qui vous promettent des jouissances, 
et afin que vous sachiez que j"ai 80iig6 a tout ce qui pouvait 
tendre d votre soulagement, j^ai redig^ des decrets expr^s sur 
cbacun des objets qui m’etaient 'demand^s et qu'il etait en mon 
pouvoir de decider et d’ordonner. Qunut ^ivceux d’uiie plus 
grande importance et qui rel^^ent de la puissance et de la nia- 
jeste itnp^riale, je les /erai comiaitre avec toute verite au Prince 
Jut-m^me : les Dieux ayant rendu enfin, dans ces derniers tenis, 
le calme 4 I’univers. 

^ J*ai reo'jnnu avant tout que rien n’etait plus fonde que la 
deniande que vous ni*avez adiessee pour que les habitans nc 
fussent pas contraints, contre i’lisage constant des provinces et 
nialgr 41 euro]«position, d’cnlrcr dans la ferine dcs Contril^utiotis, 
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6u daus les autres fermea qai ne s’acquittent pas en denizes ; 
en terns qu’il ni’a d^montrl que ce n’^tait pas uu 

mediocre prejudice pour les revemis de I’Etat^ que d’en confier 
la gestion k line foule de gens inexp6riment6s qu’on y trainait 
par force et qui g^missaieiit sous ce fardeau. En consequence^ 
je n’ai introduit ni n’introduirai d*autorit6 personne dans la 
ferme des inipots, ni dans les autfes fernies du revenu public^ 
sachaiit combien il importe au Tr^sor que ses interets 
rcinis qu’^ des hommes de bonne volont6^ qui seront d^signes k 
cet effet. Je suia persuade en outre qu’aucun Pr^fctd I’avenir 
ne contraindra personne de prendre de telles fermes, mais qu’il 
afiermera k ceux qui viendront s^offrir d’cux-m^mes, se cdbfor* 
niant plut6t k I'usage immemorial des anciens Prefets^ qu*il ne 
sera tent6 d'imiiter I’injustice passag/^re d’un de leurs succes- 
seurs. 

** Ptiisqu’il est con|tant que des fonctionnaires publics, sous 
le pr^texte de Tint^r^t de I’Etat, et parcequ*ils s’6taient fait c6der 
des dettes ant6rieures k leur administration, ont detenu plusieurs 
personnes dans le Pignerarittm, oiii dans les dix autres prisons 
que j*ai su avoir 4t6 r^serv^es pbur cet usage ; afiii que les con> 
traintes pour dettes s^exercent sur les l^iens et non sur les per- 
sonnes, ainsi que I’a voulu le Dieu Auguste, j’interdis que 
personne,. sous le pr6texte d'inter^t de TEtat, se fasse c6der par 
autrui dds cieanccs qui dans Je priiicipe n’etaient pas les 
siennes, et surtout qu’on puisse renfermer des hommes libres 
dans line prison quelconque, hormis les malfaiteurs, et qu’enfiii 
Toti puisse detenir dans le Pignerarium d’autres personnes que 
les comptables du Tr6sor en debit. 

** Pour faire ensorte que le nom de TEtat ne vienne pas trou- 
bler les transactions individuelles, et que les Juges qa» abusent 
de ce privilege contre tout dioit ne viennent pas entravers les 
actes soumis k la foi publiqiie, j’ai public un d6cret expr^s sur 
cette mati^re ; car il iii’a 4t6 demonti e plusieurs fois que des 
magistrals out essaye de faire aiinuller des hypoth^ques 16gale- 
ment prises, d’arracher par l^rce des mains de ceux k qui on 
les avail rendufH^s fonds pr^t6s par cux, de rendre caducs des 
marches en reprenant les biens k ceux qui les avaient achet^s ; 
ie tout sous le pretexte qti’iis avaient contract^ avec des hommes 
redevables au Tr4$or de soinmes pour lesquellcs ils avaient 
obtenu des delais, soil strat^ges, soit employ6s des finances, 
ou enfin tons autres comptables de leur gestion esiveVs le Tr^- 
sor de I’Etat. 

Je veux que tout riS^idant en cette ville comme Procureiir 
dc rErnpereur oii Adniinistrateurdes Finances, qui soup^onne la 
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solvability d’uii employe des contributions* se fasse donner des 
garaiities de son debit* public que per&onne n’ait a contracter 
avec lui, on enfin prenne pour bypotheques ies deux tiers de 
ses biens eii les faisant enregistrer au bureau des archives pub- 
liqiies cotnme un cautionuetneiit ; cnsoite quc ceux dont Jes 
debits n’ont pas ete garaiitis* dont les biens ii’out pas etc iiiscrits 
aux hypotli^ques^ puissent pieter eu prenant eux-inenies une hy- 
«qfeet|^ue legale* ou recueillir des prets untyrieurs* ou meme 
acheter, u’etaiil engages ni par dctte ni dans leiirs biens* et ie 
tout sans crainte d’aucun trouble. 

Quant aux dots qui soul 6trangcrcs aux maris. qui les ont 
reques* le Dieu i\ugusie a ordoiiny et par suite lesPrefets, que 
la restitution en fdt faite par le bsc* aux femmes dont le privi- 
lege doit demeurer inviolable, 

^*.rai etc sollicite relati^einmt a re\oinption eiitierc ou a la 
ryduction de tribiit des lerres grc\ ces d/Ji|e redevance en nature* 
qui ont ety concedees avec cette faveiir. Un demandait qu’elles 
fussent mainteuues duns leur iiiitnuiiite coinme Tavail present 
le Dieu Claude 6crivaiit u Ppstunio, lors de la remise qu’il tit 
des dettes antyricurcs. Les monies personnes me dirent qii’on 
avail prononce des conci^mnatioiis (au paicinent de la dime) 
centre des terres (provenant du doniaine imperial) retroce- 
dyes par des particuliers dans riiitcrvalie ccoule entre les con- 
damnatious de FJaccus et la remise de ces memes condamna- 
tioiis par le Dieu Claude. 

^‘Puisque siiccessivcment Baibillus el Vesiinus ont Uiui los 
premiers quiUes des ycheaiices anieiecs, je maiutiens les deci- 
sions de ces deux Piefels, qui on cela iroiit fait que se confor- 
mer aux ordres bieiiveiilaiis du Dieu ClunJe ; eiisorte quc toutes 
les somi^s non encore ptr^ut:» soul k luibcs* ctant entendu 
que les immunites* soil totaics suit partielies* sont maintenucs 
pour Taveriir. Quant aux bitus pto\cuant du domuiuc de 
Cysar vendus dans i'intervulle indi<pie et a Tegard dosquels des 
condamnations en paiement de dime ont prononcees* euminc 
Vesiinus a ordonne qu'ils fussent* soumis aux tuxes etablies* je 
contirme celte decision* ies degageant de touUiiJes sommes qui 
seraient dues sur le pa^ise et .declarant que pour I’avetiir ils 
ij^auront d payer que Ids taxes etablies cl coinmuiics. 11 cst iri- 
piste en etiet que des bommes qui se soul rendus acqucrciiis de 
biens t^nt ils ont payy le prix so voient demander comnic il des 
metayers du doniaine la dime de leurs propres foods. 

** C'est une coiisyquencc naturellc des bienfaits des Empercurs 
que les iiatifs d'iMexandrie .qui se so:4t lepaiidus en Egyptc 
pour y cxcrcer une industric quticonque nc soient astreints A 
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nucunc autre prcstatidn que celles de la ville. Or vous m*avez 
soiivent demand^, et je vous accorde, que les Alexandrine ne 
puissent etre assiijcttis ii des prestatious rurales, 

traiinn soin que radministrutioii des Strat^ges soit rendue 
pour Irois ans u cciix cjui scront reinis eu charge apies la red- 
diliou de coinpte de leur udiniiiib^ration precedtute. Mais je 
defends absolunicnt que lorsqu’un Pr6fct aura jiige une 
qu'il aura prououcc* la legalitc des actes ciiyes devant Ifui, on 
puisse les citc^r de nouveau. Et si deux Prefets de suite out 
prononce de m(;me, on devra pimir le ileceveur des Finances 
qui n'aura amcne deux fois devant eux la niemc discussion que 
pour se donner ainsi quVi ses collogues un moyen de profits illi- 
cilcs. Aussi piiisieiirs Magistrals out pref6re se laisser de- 
pouiller de lews propresbiens commeen ayant d6j^ depense la 
plus grande paitie> plutot que de voir a cliaque iionvelle verifi- 
cation les nieines faiti Reinis en question. J’ctablis la nieme 
regie pour les coniptes d rendre de la part des agents dii Tresor. 
Eu sorte que si quelqucs-uns de leurs actes apres jugemeut ont 
obPnu oil sout dans Ic cas d’olyteftir line decision favorable de 
la part du Coininisbuiic de la Coinptabilite, il ue sera plus per- 
niis au premier accusateur de porter plainte, ni on ne pourra re- 
produire hi ineme instance, on bicn cclui qui Taura fait sera 
irreinissiblement puui d’une amende. En clfet il n’y aura plus 
de teriiie*aux delations, si les qifestions uue fois resolucs dans 
I'interet d’un ^omptable sent de nouveau inises en discussion 
jusqu’d ce qu’clics trouveut un condamnatciir ; iorsque dejd la 
ville est devenue deserte par la multitude des delatcurs, et que 
chaque famille en est trouhlce. 

J 'ordomie expressement que si quelqu’un accusuiij^es Agens ' 
du fisc iutroduit I'lustauce comine prenant fait et cause pour un 
tiers interesse, il soit tenu de faire comparaitre ce tiers accusa- 
tcur avec lui, aiin qu’il n’echappc pas uu danger de la proce- 
dure. S’il introduit trois instances en son propre et prive nom 
sans prouver ses accusations, ^iion-seuleineiit il lui sera interdit 
de se porter accusateur, mais on lui prendra la inoiti^ de ce 
qu’il possdde. serait en eflfet une souveraine injustice qu’ap- 
pelant sur plusieurs le danger d& perdre Jeur bien, il ffit entiere- 
nient d I’abri d’une peine pccuniaire. 

Je reviserai entidrcmeut le tarif des perceptions du Tresor, 
afin qu’ayant reform6 toutes les innovations qui ont cu lieu 
contre les intentions bieiifaisantes des Enipereufs, je les fixe 
pour Tavenir.” 

(Aux Employes des Finances oii aux Alexandrins.) 

i’ai chatie jusqu’ici commeje le devais les bommes qui ont 
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recoonus foux denonciateurs ; niais rendant jtastice h. la 
purat^ de vos intentions pour la prosp6rit6 de TEgypte, et pour 
voir renaftre Tabondance dans un pays qiti vous procure de si 
grandcs ressources, j’ai r^gle ce qu*il m’a possible de faire 
pour elle. En efifet les cultivateurs r6pandu8 dans TEgypte 
in’ont souvent repr^sent^ et m’oiit donn^ la preuve^ que des 
f^qndam nations d la dime ou ^’autres contributions tant en grains 
queST^argent, avaient prononcees contre eux contrairement 
aux anciennes institutions, et lorsqu'il n’est peripis personne 
d’innover, m^me pour all^ger les taxes, les condamnations de ce 
genrq se soiit re^pandues non-seiilement dans la Th^bai'de et les 
Nomes 61oign4s de la Basse Egypte, tnais aux portes inS'nies 
de la ville et dans la contr^e d^peitdante d’Alexandrie et le 
Nome Mar6otique. J*ordonne ^ chaque Strat^gc, dans son dis- 
trict, que si pendant les citiq derai^rcs annces des perceptions 
inusit^es, soit particuli^res suit gen6ralcsi ont 4t4 ordonnies au 
prejudice des nomes, des cantons, et m^me des particuliers, ils 
r^tablissent les choses sur Tancien pied, en arr^teiit la perception, 
et eniin lors de la v6riiication'des comptables la fassent disparal- 
tre des roles. 

Ayant r4prim6 d^s !e principe la licence sans mesure des 
percepteurs, qui au dire g^nlral se permettaient d*effacer sur les 
roles les somnies qui y 6taient pr6c6demment inscrites pour le 
tribut, de mani^re ^ s*enrichir**eu jettant le trouble dans toute 
TEgypte, je leur enjoins de nouveau de ne se permcttre aucune 
rature sur les doubles de leurs livres en auruu lieu, en aucuii 
terns, en aucune uiani^re, *A inoins d'une decision speciale du 
Pr4fet. Je defends aux Strat^ges de s’iniiniscer en quoi que ce 
floit dans les alterations d’ecriture des livres des percepteurs 
sans le compiandement parliculier du Pr^fet ; et si d’autres em- 
ployes des finances soiU d4couverts avoir efface des sonimes 
precedemnient inscrites, le tout faussement et sans autorisatiori, 
ils payeront aux particuliers tout ce qu’ils en avaient extorqu6, 
et de plus verseront au tresor un^ soiiime pareille. 

** C’est encore par une prevarication de la meme esp^ce qu*on 
a exige la perception dite moyenne, qui ne selT&gle pas d’apr^s 
la mesure veritable de» Tinondation, mais d’apr^s la moyenne 
proportionnelle de la mesure ancieiine de quelques inoiidutions 
avec rinoqjfiation presente. Or conime rien ne parait plus 
juste en fait de mesure que la verite evidente, et voulant iiispirer 
aux baJbitatiiS la confiance necessaire pour quails occupent pai- 
sfbleinesit le pays et se livrent avec z^te aux travaux de i’agri- 
culture, je decide que la perception se^fera d^apr^s Tetat exact 
•lie f inondatton et retendue des terres aabmergees,€ommed^ cou- 
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tuine et non suivant la supercberie des substitultoos d’4crtture, 
d'apri^s la mesure moybnne de I’inondation. Si quelqtie per« 
cepteur est convaincu d’imposture a cet 4gard^ ii payera au 
tresor le triple de la somnie toucliee. 

Quant d ceux qui out 6t4 aiarm^s cn entendant parler d*un 
nouvel arpentage qui devait avoir lieu dans le territoire d’Alex- 
andrie pour le mettre en rapport *avec I’ancieu arpentage du 
Nome M4n41aite, qiioique i'on ii*ait jamais port6 la chaii<€^Bi?“ 
le terrain, qu*ils cessent de concevoir des 1d6es d4pourvues 
de vraisemblance, • Pcrsoune n’osera ex^cuter sans Tordre du 
Pr6fet/’et aucun Pr^fet tie perinettra qu’on fasse cet arpentage ; 
car ce territoire doit conserver des droits acquis de terns imm6^ 
morial. J’eu (ijs autaut de toutcs les innovations et creations 
semblables, pour qu’oii ne puisse pas en introduire desormais. 

Pour ce qui est des anciens impots et des anciennes fermcs 
dont vous ^tes charges, dont les employes des finances abusent 
au point que sans augnienter en rien les ressources du tre- 
sor ils font naitre des causes de richesses pour les receveurs et de 
vexations dc la part des percepteiirsfj’en ucrirai 4 C6s:ir Auguste, 
Empereur ; je lui ferai connaitre*le plus grand nombre des autres 
abus coniine pouvant seul complettement les d4truire. 

J’ai fait publier les piesentes afin de vous dormer la preuve 
de ma coiistante sollicitude ct pr6voyance pour voire bien-4tre. 

L'an ^roiiiier du regne de Lucius Livius Sulpicius Galba 
C^sar Auguste, Empereur, le douze du mois Epipbi.'* 


(1) Tib^re Jules Alexandre, Pr4fet d’Egypte, auteur de ce 
d^cret, est un personnage assez connu dans rhistoire pour que 
nous ne soyons incertains ui de son origine ui des pHncipaux 
actesde sa vie. Trois auteurs contemporains en parlent : Jo- 
seph, Tacite, et Su6tone. 11s le nommeot uniquemeut Tib^re 
Alexandre, supprimant le nom intermediaire de Jules, qu’il pa- 
rait 11 ’avoir porte que pour indiquer une sorte de client^e de la 
famille du Dictateur, lequel aii reste n’avait point laisdled’h^ri- 
tier de son nonit««'Mais les etrangers admis au droit ^ bour- 
geoisie prenaient ordinairenient un pat|;on parini ler grandes 
families Kornaines, ettel etait Alexandre. Juif d’origitie, natif 
d’Alexandrie, ofi une nombreuse colonie de cette nation existait, 
A la faveur des privileges dont ils faisaient remouter l^origitie a 
Alexandre 1ui-m8me, que les Ptol4mees mqintinreiK ou m4con- 
nurent successivement, qui depuis la rfiductioo de TEgypte en 
province Uomaine 4proi:^erent sous Caligula une attaque dont 
le r4cjl circonstanci6 nous a 4t4 transmis par Philon dans son 
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ambassade vers Caius C6sar^ et d laquclle ils 6chapp^rent par 
la mort du Tyran. Cette colonic de J iiifs avail iin premier ma- 
gistral nonim4 Alabarche, iiom liybride^ moitt6 Grec iiioiti^ 
barbare, sur I’etymologic et la signibcation precise duquel on 
n"est pas d’accord (V\ Schneider Diet. Grec-Allem. in voce.) 
Pbilon, Juif Aiexandrin, dont les ecrits sont parvenus jusqtt’^ 
nou s, 6tait fr^re d’Alexandre Lysimaque, Alabarche. A Te- 
■JWqfc «3^de la persecution de Caligula, suscitee parTlaccus, Pr^fet 
d’Egypte, Alexabdre Lysimaque, detenu par cet einpereur, ne 
recouvra la liberty qu’^ sa mort et par les oaires de Claude, qui 
avail pour lui des motifs partictiliers d'attachement et m^me de 
reconnaissance, en ce qu'il avail rendu des services importans ^ 
sa mere Antonia, comme charge de ses affaires, vraisemblable- 
ment en Egypte (Joseph liv. IQ. c. 4. Havercarop liv. IQ. c. 
5.’) Uni par des liens de parente il la fauiiile d’H6rode, ce 
fut lui qui preta A Herode Agrippa, lerrque se rendant a Home 
il passa d Alexandrie, Fargent necessaire pour ce voyage qui 
pensa lui fetre si funeste lant que veciit Tib^re, et devint apr6s la 
cause deson Elevation. Pearson, dans ses Lectiones in Acta Apos- 
tol. p. 41. croit le retrouver sous le nom d’Alexandre seulcnient, 
]iomm6 au 4^ chapitre des Actes comme faisant partle du San- 
hedrin qui fit appeJer devant lui St. Pierre et St, Jean, pour lui 
rendre comptc du miracle du boiteux qui etait assis d la porte 
du temple : Tauteiir sacrc dit •qu’il etait de race sacerdotale. 

Cet Alexandre Lysimaque etait pere de iiotre Tibere Alexan- 
dre et d’un Marcus qui, fiance d licrenice, fille d’llt^ode 
Agrippa, inourut avant la c6iebratioii de son manage, (Joseph 
Antiq. IQ, liv. c. 4, Havercamp, liv. IQ. c. 5.) et aiissi vrai- 
semblablemeiit de Demetrius, le plus qnalifie et le plus riche de 
tous lesliiruifs d’Alexandrie dont il etait Alabarche, et qui epousa 
Mariamne deuxidme fille du meme Agrippa (Joseph Antiq. liv, 
20. c. 5. Havercamp, liv. 20. c. 7.) 

Latpremidre mention que fasse Joseph de Tibere Alexandre 
aulivre 20. chapitre 6. (Havercamp liv. 20. c. 5.) de ses 
AotiqiHl^s,oiii il dit que Tibdre Alexandre succ^da d Fadus dans 
sa charoe de Gouverneur de la Jud4e : il ajo(fm qu’il 6tait fils 
d’Alexaldre, Alabar<;he d’Alexandrie, le plus riche de toute 
Cette grande ville, qui n’avait pas ete iinpie comme son fils qui 
abandopw.potft religion. C’est de son teins qu’arriva en 
Judde^eRe grande famine dans laquelle la reine H^ldne fit 


Yt > La division des ehapitres siiivio dans Tedition de Joseph donnee par 
Havercamp difftire de celle adoptee par Arnaud d'Andrlly, < 
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paraitre sa charity . . . Cumanus succ^da ^ la charge de Tib^re 
Alexandre , . . . en la huiti^me annee de TEmpereur Claude 
(V. Guerre des Juifs^ liv. c. IQ.) Havercanip« Hv. c. 11 
et 12. Traduction d’Arnaud d’Andilly. 

Sous le r^gne de N6ron, Tibdre Alexandre reparait dans la 
guerre contre Tiridate, comme intendant de I’arniee de Cor- 
bulon. Voici comme en parle Tacite, Annal. lib. xv. 28. : 

Die pacta Alexander, illustris eques Romanus, minister 
datus, et Vivianus Annius, gener Corbulonis* nonduni senate- 
ria setate, sed pro legato quintas legionis impositus, in castraTiri- 
datis venire honorf ejus, ac ne metueret insidias, tali pignore.*’ 
Ceci eut lieu cn ranii6e 817 de Rome^ 64 de J. C. 

Dans Thistoire de la guerre des Juifs, liv. 2. c. 26. (Ha- 
vcrc. 1. 2. c. 1 j.) Joseph nous annonce Tarriv^e de Tibere 
Alexandre comtne Pr6fet d’Egypte. Agrippa(roide Chalcide, 
fils d’Agrippa 1c Grand) 6tait alors alle voir k Alexandria Alex- 
andre, d qui Neron avait*donne le goiivernement de TEgypte/’ 

Quelle est I’epoque itidiqu4e ? celle oil Gessius Florus, gou- 
verneur de Judee, d6solait ce pays, et jettait les premieres se- 
inences de cette guerre qui depqis bntraina la prise de Jerusa- 
lem et ruicendic du Temple, et qui commenga, dit Joseph, 
(1. 2. c. 24. Haverc. liv. 2. c« 14.) en la douzieme annee du r^gne 
de Neron. On peut done regarder que la guerre ^clata rann6e 
suivaiite ou la seconde anii6e apr^s Tarriv^e de Tib^re Alexan- 
dre en Egypte. Pendant la Q' af<n4e (64 de J. C.) de N6ron, 
Tibere Alexandre etait employe k la guerre centre Tiridate, 
comme nous Tapprend I'acite. Ce n’a done pu etre qu’en la 
dixiiime ou onzii^me annee de ce nieme Empereur, que Tibi^re 
vint k Alexandrie comme Pr^fet, e’est-a-dire un an ou deux 
avant la date du d^cret qui nous occupe, N6ron ayant cessO 
de r^gner le Q Juiii, 68 de J. C. et le d4cret 6tant des premiers 
jours du ri^gne dc Galba. 

Pour suivre le recit des acles de la vie de Tibere Alexandre, 
nous trouvons que Joseph en fait de nouveau mention au chap. 
36 (Haverc. c. 18.) du m6me livre, au sujet du dt'mele qui eut 
lieu entre les Grecs et les Juifs d’Alexandrie, toujours k cause 
des privileges de^s deruiers (les Juifs) : N’ayarit pu les faire 
rentrer dans Tordre par scs exhortations, jl les fit charger par 
de . c legions Romaines et 5,000 soldats venus de Lybie. La 
mort de 50, OCX) personnes inonda d’un deluge dc sang cette 
malheureuse contr^e, et il n'en fut pas 6chapp6 un aeul ^ la 
fureur des soldats, si Alexandre, toiichb de piti£ d’dbe si horri- 
ble boucherie, ne leur eilt d^fendu de continuer davantage.” 

Ensuite le trait le plus\n4morablb de la vie d’Alexandre est 

VOl. XXXllI. CL JL NO. LXV. E 
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la part qu’il prit d Texaltation de Vespasien d TEmpire* Elle 
est racoiit^e par les trois 6crivait]s d la fois, Joseph, Tacite, et 
Suetonc. 

Le premier s’exprime en ces termes dans la traduction d'Ar- 
naiid d’Andiilv. (Guerre des Juifs^ liv. 4*^. c. S8. Haverc. liv, 
4. c. 10.) 

Vespasien, pour aflermir son antorite, desirait se rendre 
majtrft d'Alexandrie. 11 ecrivit a Tibere Alexandre, qui en 4tait 
gouveriieiir,que i’arin6e Tayant ^leve drEnipire avec tant d’affec- 
tion et tant d 'ardour qu’il lui avait 4te impossible de ne le pas ac- 
cepter, il le choississait pour Taidera soutenir on si grand fardeau. 
Alexindre n’eut pas plus tot reqii cette leltre, qu’il fit prdter ser- 
inent aux legions, et d tout le peuplc, au noin du nouvel Em- 
pel cur, et Urns deux s’y porterent avec grande joie; parceque la 
maniere dont Vespasien avait commando dans le'voisinage leur 
avail fait connaitre sa vortu. Alexandre continua de nieme en 
lout If* reste a se servir, pour le bien det>rKmpire, du pouvoir 
qui lui etait donne, et travailla a preparer toutes les choses n6- 
cessaires a la reception de ce Prince.” 

Tacite, Historiarum lib. P, c. IP. jSEgyptum regcbat 
turn Tiberius Alexander, cjusdeui natiouis.” (a T^poque de la 
niort de N^roii.) ’ 

Le m^nie, Histor. lib. QT, c. 74''. At Vespasianus hel- 
ium, armaqiie, et procul vel juxta sitas vires, circumspectabat. 
!Miles ipsi adeo paratus, ut p?^euiitem sacra inentu in, et fausta 
Vitellio omnia precantem, per silentiuni audierint. Muciani 
aotnaus nec Vespasiauo alieiius, et in Titum pronior. Pracfec- 
tU8 iBgypti, Ti. Alexander, consilia sociaverat.” 

Ibid. lib. 9P, c. 79f- ^‘Initium ferendi ad Vespasianum im- 
perii Alexandrian coeptum, f^^nanle Tibcrio Alexandro, qui 
Kal. Jul. Sacramento ejus legiones adegit. isque primus 
principatus dies* in posterum celebratus.” 

Suctone^in Vespasiano c. 8°. Tiberius Alexander, prtefec- 
tus ALgypti, primus iH verba V^espasiani legiones adegit Kalend. 
Julii, qui principal(te dies in posterum observatus est.” 

La derniere ^poque connue de la vie de Tibi^re Alexandre ne 
Test que par Joseph, et se rapporte au sidge de Jerusalem par 
Titus (liv. 5. c. 6. H^iverc. liv. 6. c. 1. versus finein.) 

“ Pour remplacer les homnies que Vespasien avait fait passer 
en italie, 1 itus se servit de deux mille homines choisis dans 
Tarfii^e qu’il avait amenes avec lui ; trois mille 

iiltres venaibnt des Jamisons do I’Euphratc, et Tibere Alexan- 
dre le suivait. C’etait un humme d’un si grand m^rite et si 
$age, qu’il tenait le premier' rang entrd sea amis. 1) avait 6t6 
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pr4c6deinment gouverneur d’Egypte, etfiitjug^ alors le plus 
propre ^ comnjander les troupes^ comme ayant ei6 le premier 
qui s’6tait declare pour Teinpire 'k peine naissant de Vespasien^ 
sans que I’incertitude des 6venemens de la fortune eiit paru 
^braider la fid61ite ouverte avec laquelle il se rangca de spn 
c6t6;' 

Enfin nous le voyons cit6 dans le courant du si^ge. Liv. 5. 
c. 3 1 . : Titus faisait lui-ni6me la premiere ronde, 

Alexandre la seconde, ceux qui commandaient Ics legions, la 
troisi^me.” • 

Liv. 6. c. 24. : Titus assembla ensuite les principaux chefs, 
savoir; Tib^re Alexandre, son Iieutenant-g4ii6ral, &c. pourde- 
lib^rer avec eux sur le parti qii’il devuit prendre touchant le 
Temple . . . 

II parait que*d^s le moment ob il accompagna Titus, Alex- 
andre avait^le remplac^ gar Lupus dans la Pi6fecture d’JEgypte, 
car Pon voit ce dernier tharg6 par Vespasieii de fermer le Tem- 
ple des Juifs d Heliopolis, 343 ans apr^s sa fondation, peu 
apr^s la mine de celui de Jerusalem^. 

(2.) Jtowep xa\ avTO^, x. t. A. . Cette conjonction complexe 
est employee par les rneilleurs auteurs, ^laton, Phardre, p. 232 
§ 15. dtOTTep KOi) TYi$ •Trghs aKhot)$ rov IgcojASVoy arwovciotg aitoTpi- 

TTOUCri. 

(3.) ^^atyp,j5eT£ws(rfla* roug ^umroug, AuvutoI a ici un sens parti- 
culicr, et signihe non les hoinnies*()uissans, inais ceux qui sont 
d6sign6s, d^legues pour une function on une mission quel- 
conque. C'estdans le niemesens quePemploie un ecrivain con- 
temporairi, St. Luc, Act. Apostol. c. 25. initio: ol oZv h vfuiv, 
dvvoiTo) (TvyKOLTa^avTsgf u rt l(rr*y ev tcS Mp), KaTYiyopurooirav 
ecuTOu. ^ 

(4.) TO IlgaxToptov. Pigiieraiium, disent les aiiciens glos- 
saires. Cette inscription nous apprend qiPon noiiimait aiiisi la 
prison des debiteurs envers T^tat ; ensorte que Saumaise s’est 
trompe cn Pexpliquaut autreinent, coaclorium pignoribus cap- 
tis,” de modo usurar. 556. L’6tjimologie de ce mot est prise de 
vga^ig nm pour ela-Ttpa^tg, contiainte; comme nous Pavons vu 
quelques lignes plus haut. On lit dans une inscription Dorienne, 
Museum Veronense, p. 14, cl 5g xa ra TroTireToiyfj^evot 

.... wpuxTog e<rTcio vtto toov alpsQsvTcov av^jfoov vwo tow xoivoO x«t* 
In^ugofflotv xocTot rog v^/iog. qu'il soit saisissable. 

(5.) A'gAswco ovv ooTig av hdaSs eTrhpozog .... xctre^ea'dttt. La 
construction complette deniande un pronom accusatif, qui se 
rapporte ^ Pinfinitif xaTe^f^^ou et aux^aiitres infinitifs qui suivent, 
comme cela se trouve dans PCEdipe* Roi de Sophocle, v. 224 : 
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oiTTig irod' u/twv Aahv rov Aet^luMu 
xaroihv otydgog ex rtvog Btw^ero, 
rovTOV xeXeuM i:wnaL cjjueiiyeiv Ijxoi. 
ce qui nravait doting Tidee de lire xsXbuco tov lorng .... mais 
Tellipse du pronom dans cettc construction n’est pas sans exem- 
pli. Tliucydide, liv. %, § 62. au^jx,A fisv yag xai utto afietSlag 
euTV^oug xal BsiXco nvt eyyiyvs^ai xaTet^goyfjtrtg Ss, og au xa) 

^^torxgtn) Twv IvttvTiW vpoExeiVf sous-entendu toutw. £n LaUii 
Tlreiice offre la ^nieme ellipse^ Heautontimorumenos^ prolog. 
V. 28. Date crescendi copiam^ novarum qui spectandi faciuut 
copiatn/’ sous-entendu ** iis.** ' 

(6,) enlrpOTTog se dit en Latin Procurator, procureur dc 
TEmpereur. Cetait line classe de fonctionnaires destines dans 
le principe d recucillir les revenus particuliers des Empereurs : 
les agctis du domaine priv4. Tacit. Annal. 4, 15. : Procura- 
tor Asiap Lucilius Capito, accusante proviucia, causam dixit, 
magna cum adseveratione principis, non sci jus nisi in servitia et 
pecunias familiares dedisse.^’ A mesure que le domaine des 
Empereurs se confondit avec le tresor de T^tat, on les voit 
charges de recueillir les tribCits publics. Dion Cassius, lib. 52, 
^ 25. Tag re ZtoiXYfCretg twv tmv re rou HfLOV xai r»v rr^g 

'Agxyii ^eyu> ivireig hetxetpi^eTco(rav, Le mime, 53, 15. 

T0U$ eiriTpOTTOVg [oStw yap rohg rag re xoivag TrpooroSouf ex^tyovrag 
xa» •^rpoa-rerayfieva (rflffiv avaXlarxoyrag wOfx.a}^owev] eg mayra oiiolwg 
ra e$vri rare eauTOu 8^ xai raw ^pl. 0 Vf rovg fih ef iTrTreoJv, robg S? xal 
ex TMV a^eXeuSepwv, vepLTrst, Je lis au lieu de ce texte la pareii- 
these : xai rag rerayfievag (Thirty stt ayaXxcret oZrxg ovo/u.a^Ojctsv, 
ce qui veut dire : Je Prince envoie dans les provinces d sa no- 
mination et dans celles d la nomination du peuple (e'est-d-dire du 
sinat) indifferemment des chevaliers ct des aifranchis, comme 
Procureurs, (e’est ainsi que nous nommons ceux qui sont char- 
ges de la coftecte des tributs publics aussi bien que des pro- 
duits riserves pour la dipense particuliire des Empereurs). 
Ces Procureurs exercent aussi par extension les attributions de 
gouverneurs dans les provinces au choix de TEmpereur.^’ Voii 
les interprites sur le liv. 1” du digeste tit. xix. de oilicio pro- 
curatoris Csesaris. Juste Lipse, Excursus' ad Annal. Taciti 
libro 12°. c. 60'*. . 

(7.) xa7 sxea^oLt avTou ro ovofia, — qu’il se fasse donner par lui 
des garauties de son debit. 

xoTEp^eiv ovGjxa — soiit deux termes de banque et de com- 
dlgrcc^ d'argent ; Tpn propre d la langue Grecque, et I’autre 
enlmruntl du Latin. 

|^£xaminoDs le premier ; ?tarexetv et ^arex^adai dans la langue 
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usuraire Bignifie I’action de donner au pr^teur des garanties 
pour 8uret6 de son remboursement. Gra^ci xpeLrelo’&ui et xar- 
ky&r^oLi^ de his dicunt quae a creditore hypothecae titulo teneutur. 
Salmas, de modo usur. p. 498. V. ibidem p. 489 et 507. 

Ces garanties 4taieiit telles dans 1e droit Atliqiie, que lorsq^ue 
le d^biteur avail laisse passer rcpo(|ue du rcntboursement sans 
s’acquitter, (ce qu’on exprimait par les mots 0irs§r,a5go:, U3rsp»j|u,j- 
pU,) le creancier avail le droit de se faire iiiettre cu posse.'^-iG*^ 
du gage soil mobilier soil immobilier. Le gttge mobilier pou- 
vait ordinairemerit se vendre, ou servir a son tour de gage au 
pr^teur sans autie'fonne de proems, d’apres les termes des con- 
trats. Ueniostli^nes contre Lacrite, p. 9-^- xa* iraps^oua-i rols 
doivsl(ret(rt vrcS^XTjv avsTrot^ov xpctTslv, su)§ £v cLTro^ctxn to ytyvojxs- 
vov apyvpm xxrJt Ttjv lav SI onro^cotrtv sv rep (rvyxei^ 

fAevep xpovo) ru VTroxetfievcc rolg SaveiVacriv, e^EtrTcp uTTodslvott yj uttoBo- 
G'Sui Tvjs vvup^oua^v^c rtpLY/^, 

Le gage iinniobiliei^ pouvait egalement ^tre livre a la pos- 
session dll preteur par uiie action judiciaire appelee ept^^atrsla, et 
le verbe qui Texpriinait sfi^xTsue^v. V.lc Grand Etymolog. p. 334. 
Hesych. v. ep^^arsueiv. xxTs^etu ij xupmua^oii p^cogfov vj oixlsev, 
V. Demosth. ad Apatur. p. 894, Le refus de remettre 
la jouissance des biens dunnes en gage entruinait ractioii dite 
e^ovXris Grand Etyirolog. p. 348. ol 8{x»;v vix^aocvre; wore 
enroKx^slv j/wpav r o!x/av, evsnex. IjxjSaTeusiv xu)\udfisvoi, v} ljx|3aTeO- 
cavTss eJsXat/vojxsvQi ^jxtjv eia'dyou(rt*7rpo$ e^e\xvvovTa;, ^ owx edovras 

SfJifioiTSVslV. 

La propre sigiiilication de xars^siv, avoir en gage, est confir- 
mee par la Loi 34. D. de pignoribus. olBag yetp dcxpi^wg du xou 
fj Tapspva xol) ol lovXol [lou ovBsvt xare^ovren 13 (TOi. 

Denys d'Halicarnasse, Antiq. Roman, lib. 6 °. toutwv olxiag 
jxi}8syf IfsTvai fiTje xars^eiv ftijTs Treo^eiv, 

Apres avoir indique la valeur commune de xotTsy^eiv el de 
xparfiVy il est bon de faire connaitre la nuance qui les distingue 
dans les ^crivains classiques, et qui semble marquee dans Tin- 
scription qui nous occupe, oit Von trouve un peu plus bas 
ovop^XTOg xetTicrxiJiJLBVOv, /tijTg uvap^ovTcov xpaToujutlvwv ; per oh I’oti 
volt que xxTex^tv ^entend plus sp6cialement des gages manuels 
evjxvpu, tandis que xpxrelv se dit mieux* des hypoth^ques dc 
biens-fonds qui restent en la possession du d6biteur inscrit x«- 
rcexfi^i/xa, rx xxiBVx^P'kvx hex^px : ce qui se rend egalement par 
'Appxfim, arrhabo, pris pour des gages livres, aussi bien que 
pour des arrhes. Ce mime terme s’emploie pour* les 6tages. 
Q. Claudii Annul, ap. Gallium, xvji. 2. ^*cum tantus arrhabo 
penes Sainnites populi Romani csset.” Terciit. in fleaut. 3, 3. 
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43. ea relicta huic arrhaboni est pro illo argento.” Tacite^ 
en parlant d’6tages, a employ^ le oiot pignus, Anna). 1. xv. 
28. " Tiberius Alexander^ et Vivianus Aniiius in castra Tirida-* 
tis venire honori ejus^ ac ne metueret insidias tali pignore/* 

Phrynichus bl^me I’cmploi de inruWotyp.a uvt) rou he^vgou : ce 
qui €8t cependant dans Aristote, et marque la transmission de 
main en main^ et convient spccialement au verbe Kurex^tv, tandis 
que xpotreiv indique i’assuraiice d’objets imniobiliers. 

’J*6ii vieiis au second mot, Qvopt,u : e’est uiic pure traduction du 
Latin nornen dans'le sens de detle; emploi qui n’a rien d'iiicon- 
venant dans la bouche d’uii Prefet Honiain ecrivant uii decret 
au noni des Lmpereurs pour une province Romaine, soumise d 
la m^tropole et par consequent a sa jurisprudence. 

Parmi Ics mani^res de se constituer d^biteur, la moins dure 
etait celle qu’on appelait no7nen locare de la pact de I’emprun- 
teur, et nornen fdrere de la part du preteur. Phajdre fab. 1, 16. 
^fraudator nornen cum local spoiisu imjirobo.'' Seneque de 
beueficiis initio lib. 1*’. ** nomina facturi diligenter in patrimo* 
nium et vasa debitoris inquirimus.” Lib. 2". c, 23^. Quidam 
voluut nomina secum fieri nec iiiterponi [lararios nec signatores 
advocari.*’ On trouve dans Ciceron de oiliciis, lib. 3°. § 14. 
** nomina facit/’ dans le sens de s inscrirc comme d6biteur : voir 
les interpr^tes ; voir le tneme Ciceron centre Verres, 1. 80. ad 
Diversos, vii. 23. 

Cette fagon de s’exprinier etait due a I’inscription qidon faisait 
sur le livre appele Kalendarium de lecbeance des iiit6rets et du 
capital, qui avail lieu ordinaiiement au commencement d"uri 
mois, taut du nom du debitcur que de la somme pretee et des 
4poques de remboursenient. Au moyin de quoi la dette se 
trouvaiit accolee au nom du debiteur. Tun a et6 pris pour I’autre 
par mctoiiymie. Asconius, nomina : titub debitorum.’' II etait 
plus difiicile'd'obtenir le paiement de ces creances que de celles 
constitutes parun acte contradictoire authentique,cbirographaire, 
ou devant t^moins. llyavait ueaumoiiis une action propre ^ 
celte esp^ce, appeiee expensilatio. La pieuve dc la depense 
faite par la representation des litres de compte. Aulugele, liv. 
14. c. 2.: Probai i debere pecuniam datanxxonsuetis modis, 
expcDsilatione, menssE: raliotiibus.” 

(8.) vgoypu^etv 7va . . . (rujxjSaXXj;, 0 |i public que per* 
sonne n^iit ‘1 con trader avec lui. 

Cette interdiction 6tait autoris4e par le droit Remain. Voir 
la" Loi X. D. de institoiia : ** De quo palam proscriptum fue* 
rit,%e «um eo contrahatiir.” 

»rTi)X£v . . , que j-^ai substitu^ k s97iv xa), par la raison 
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que 7(rri9|uti en Grec, aussi bten que stare en Latin^ marque le prix 
d’un ^change. Stare inagiio pretio. V. Gronovius observ. lib. 
e®. c. 17°. p. 58G. 

Ce passage tout entier^ au reste, m’a paru le plus obscur de 
toute rinscription. Les lacunes de la An pr6sentent des vides 
que font assez facilement reniplir les mots conserv6sy Tensemble 
de ridee en 6taiU claire. lei c*est Tidce m^me qui n’est pas 
tr^s facile a saisir. La reponse aux niemes questions a la fin du 
paragraphe sii*a donne le nioycn dc les dcvelopper avec plus de 
clart6, inais j^gnore si en cela je n’ai pas exCede ks bornes du 
role d’liiterprete. • Toutefois je devais donner uii sens ^ ce qui 
n’en presentait pas dans Tetat actuel. 

vlO.) Flaccus, Postumus, Balbillus, et Vestinus sont quatre 
Prefets d*Kg>ple. Le premier, Flaccus Avilliiis, est bien 
comm par la persecution qu’il siiscita aux Juifs d’Alexandrie, 
dont le Pbilon a donne le lecit dans son livre centre Flaccus. 
Poslunius, qui adinijiwtrait sous Claude, n’est nomm6 par 
aucun Instoricri, que je sachc. Quant u Balbillus ct a Vestinus, 
il en est aiitrement. Tacitc, en parlant de la seconde ann4e du 
r^gne de Nerou, s’cxprime ainsi,«Anualiuin lib. xiii. c. 22. 
'^Praefectura niinonse Fenio KuTo, cura ludoruin qui a Caesare 
parabanUir, Aruntio Stello, iEgyptus C. Balbillo permittuntur.'^ 

Le ni6me C. Balbillus est cite avee eloge par Seneque, lib. 
IV. Nalur, Quaeslionum c. 2. et Pline rancien, in prooemio libri 

XIX. *' 

Vestinus n^cst pas aussi clairenient indiqu6 par le nieme auteur 
conime Piefet d’F^gyple ; ncuiiinoins il parle de deux Vestinus, 
entre lesquels il me paruit diiHcile de ne pas reconuaitre le Pre- 
fet donl li est ici question. Le premier est Vestinus iionime 
Consul Tan de Home 818,05 de J. C. 1 1* clu legne de N6ron, 
qui fut tu6 dans raiui6e ineme, eulc\6 d’un festin qu’il donnait, 
par Tordre de rEmpeieur, el ciiveloppe dans la con.spirnlioii ie 
Pison. Voir le 15* livre dos Aniiales c. 48 Pour Tepotiue 

ellc convient assez. Ln elfet dix annees claienl t coulees 
entre la niagistrature de Balbillus et le consiilat de Vestinus. 
Cet intervalie est sufiisant pout que Vestinus att pu succeder a 
Balbillus et parvenir au consulat, s’il avail 6l6 de rang d obte- 
nir cette dignite. Muis cela ne me parait nullenient vraisem> 
blable. Les Prefets et Procureurs de I^Empereur, dans les 
provinces dont le gouveineiiient le regurduit particiiii^.remei)t, 
etaieiit tout au plus des chevaliers Romains ; tel 6tait Gal- 
lus le premier Prefet d’Egyptc sous Auguste tel encore 
Tibere Alexandre qui nous occiipe, de Faveu de Tacite Jiv. 15. 
c. 28. Ces raisons me font douc peuser que Vestinus ]e Consul 
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est different du Pr^fet d’Egypte. Je croirais plutdt qu’on doit 
le retrouver dans L. Vestinus^ chevalier Romain> dont parle 
Tacite, liv. 4 de son histoire, c.5S. : ^^Curam restituendi Capi« 
tolu in L. Yestinum (Vespasianus) confert, eqiiestris ordi- 
nis virum^ sed auctoritatc fatnaque inter proceres/' Ceci eut 
lidu a I’arriv^e de Vespasien a Rome Tan 70 de J. C., 823 de la 
foudatioii, Id ans apr^s l’4poque oil Balbillus parvint i la Pre- 
fecture d’Egypte. Or, commO nous avons vu, en parlant de Ti- 
b^re Alexandre, que ce ii’etait qu^apr^s Tan 64 de J. C. que ce 
Frefet avait ete neiume, et vraisemblablement est 66 ou 67, on 
peut en conclure que Balbillus, VesUnus, et/l'i here Alexandre 
forment uiie suite non interrompue de Prefets d’Egypte; et 
que quatre ans environ aprcs la cessation de la magistrature du 
second, il fut charg6 k Rome de la restauration du Capitole, k 
cause de son m6rite personnel. 

(10 bis,) KXavhos eypstrl/e Uoa-rof^ta ce>ro>Mu)V, Cet exemple que 
donna Claude de remettre les tributs grrieres fut imite depuis 
par les bons Empereurs k leur avenement. !!\usoniiis inGratiarum 
Actjone ad Gratianum imp. sub iinem edit. Tolliaiiae, p. 730. 

Neque vero unum aliquod bouum uno die pra^stas, sed indul- 
gentias sseculares per singula boiarum momenta mulliplicas, vel 
illud unum cujustnodi est de Condonatis residtds tributorum 
.... Quis unquani imperatorum hoc provinciis suis, aut uberi- 
ore indulgCDtia dedit, aut certiore securitate prospcxit, aut pru- 
dentia consultiore iiiunivit I F^cerat ct Trajanus olimj’’ &c. 

(IJ.) sU ItuXoYio-fMv dsuTsgov, Le texte porte AON, que j’ai 
cru devoir lire BON, comme abbreviation de hCrepov, 

( 1 2.) TOO 7rpb$ Tcp IViM Xoyep Terayp-evou. Cct emploi de la pro- 
position Tipoc, siiivie du datif apres le verbe rao’o’ofuon, pour niar- 
quer rinspeclion sur quelque chose, est confirmee par les bons 
auteurs. Pol}’b. 15,27* 6 *Ayoi%xKr,g eo&sMs aoverctSs NtKotTTpa- 
rtp Tcp 7rpb$ to 7$ ygd/ifiatn Trrayp-gvw. 

(13.) UagWrota^ai wr aoroo tov wgocTiKrayyeihoiyTU, au lieu de 
Tov irg(^ayy6i?^vTx, qui ii’a aucun sens d’eiccusation nOcessaire 
ici.. Li ehuyysj^ix est une accusation pour les torts d’etat : ei<ray- 
ye?i{a ocoptcio$ ^ irtp) xmvm ^ SijpocJ^wv aBixr^jM-arcov eltrayofAswi S/xij 
ivo Twv npOTaviMV, veg) wv hxppiidrjv fiev oocisv Xeyou^nv ol vop.oi. 
Ibidem fUruyytXioi ew) riv xa) ^pioa-loov dtixtiiMlrm’ 

ypd^il f/>txpm* Lexica Seguer, p. 244. 11 faut done lire 

celpi qui Accuse avec lui : dans le terns de cette inscription on 
perdu la distinction primitive entre ces deux mots, eWety^ 
et y/Ja^^. 

xon xx&okoo haiK6<rofi>m rov rv<tf/xoy«. rmpuav est un 
djlMe perception d’impot. • Lexiica Seguer, p. 235. r¥ipu»¥. 
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(Fuvra^ls Tt$ ygoifiiieirm xad* reXi} vgotTr9ff$at 

etcxof/^l^ovrag m av ex^speovreih 1 arif^ 6crit 
d^apr^s lequel on doit percevoir les taxes de la part de 
ceux qui ram^nent des pays Strangers une partie des war- 
chandises qui y ont 6t6 export^es. Ceci s’appiique au port 
d’Ath^nes du terns dorissaut de cette republique. 

(15.) hogQco<reifji.evos, Ce mot est si visiblement trace^ que, bien 
qii’il ne se trouve pas dans les dicfionnaires^ je n’ai pas cru de-^ 
voir le reniplacer par sou synonyme^ qui se lit partout e^avogdco- 
(rafji.mg. * 

(l6.) oo'a olog rs l^vopdctfcr^/tijv. Le texte porte ocra olov 
rs i}v : mais la syntaxe veut imp6rieusetnent qu’on lise ou ocra 
oJog re, ou eog oIovte ^v. 

(17.) euiffat; ct^rtxa irporegou, statim a principio. V. sur cet 
emploi de aurUot, Hermann ad Viger. p. 393. 

(18.) vapaypufeiv, dans le sens de raturer les Ventures Jes alt4- 
rer, est une expression jdes auteurs de celte 6poque. Aristide^ T. 
I**", p, 5G6, iC. Sglv Tu ^avK^ /.rjd^ ‘Trupaypet^eff^on, Polyb. lib. 
9% s. 31. Henry A^alois sur liarpocration, p. 149. Schneiejer, 
Lexicon in voce. • 

(IQ.) /xeVgiv yug c^e/Xsi ra otimvog oeirr^ tlxoLia, J’ai substituil 
OLUT^ d avTrig, que doimc la gravure. P, Ce changement est tr^s 
peu de chose, piiisqu’il consiste dans la suppression des deux 
crochets du L, Tiota souscrit n’jetant jamais omis dans rinscrip- 
tion quo dous donnons. 2''. La •^syntaxe eu faisait une n6ces- 
site. Demosthenes contre Aristocrate, p. 635, Ivu otco vore 
Tougyov evpa^Qy}, tovtw t« lx rwv vofim (nr^g^e Sixoua. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 
On the Greek Dramas By T. Campbell. 


XuE only plays that have come down to us are Athenian; 
and Athens was the only Greek state where the Drama had at 
once a native growth and a fruitful diversi^ of benches.* 


' The Sicilians (as we shall have occasion to police bynmd by) had 
very ancient and valuable comedy : but of their claims to the invention 
of acted tragedy, there are ne traces ; and their eagerness to get bold ef 
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Rousseau imagined, because the Spartans had a very ancient 
theatre, that they must also have had regular trag^ies and 
comedies. But the Greek word theatron was often applied to 
places where merely vocal and musical contests were celebrated ; 
and there is not a shadow of evidence that a single play was 
invented by the gloomy genius of Sparta. 

The word drama, however, is not of Attic, but of Doric 
derivation. And if the generic term for acted plays came from 
a dialect foreign to the Athenians, it may naturally be asked, 
how we can assign to them the first invention of acting. Our 
answer is, that the Doric Greeks must haverpriniitively applied 
the word drama to a species of poetry' which was not, in our 
sense of tlic term, dramatic ; and that the consenting voice of 
antiquity ascribes the first introduction of a player, distinct from 
a chorus of singers, to Thespis of Attica. There arc no proofs, 
it is true, that Thespis'a plays were tragic in our acceplalion of 
the term; but whatever they weie, they formed the first depar- 
ture from mere choral peiforiiiances, and, consequently, the 
decisive step that was necessary to change lyric poetry 
into what we call a drama. ^ 

^ ' It comes, then, to be a sccdiid question, whether there was 
any such thing as poetry called Tragedy in Greece, anterior to 
the Thespian or Attic drama. Bentley insisted, that neither the 
word nor the thing existed in Greece before Thespis ; and he 
was supposed to have set the, question for e^er at /est, in his 
Dissertation on the Kpistles of Phalaris. With immense acu- 
men and erudition, he faced th^ opposite assertions of 'J’hemis- 
tius aiidSuidas, and appeared even successfully to explain away 
the passages in Herodotus and Plato which allude to tragedies 
of remote antiquity. The father of History says, that the Sicyo- 
nians honored the memory of Adrastus by coninienioralnig his 
misfortunes in tragic choruses ; and a speaker in one ot the 
Platonic dialogues alludes to Epigeiies as a tragedian long ante- 
rior to Thqspis. But Bentley contended that Herodotus bad 
applied |lie torm tragedy to the Sicyoiiian choruses by a mere 
prolepsis of speech (a gentler Urm for anachronism) ; and that 

even of the Attic tragic drama from their prisoners, looks as if 

tlMjhadbot been wealthy themselves in that kind of poetry. It is true 
thiff yraut Dionysius composed what were called tragedie^«, and 
fiiend Pliiloxenus to the quarries for uut liking them. But 1 
G^tiuelli, who, in his work on the Theaiie of Athens, suspects 
'^■bysius to have been, like his ovei-candid friend Pliiloxenus, only a 
^Rtnyramhic poet. ... • 
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Plato had conjured up the phantom predecessors of Thespis 
only in the spirit of paradox. That there was no tragedy in 
Greece earlier than the Athenian, which united a stage actor and 
a chorus, is now admitted on all hands ; and in the main points 
of his controversy respecting Phalaris, there is no question that 
the prince of critics was victorious. In fact, the dispute abolft 
the age of tragedy, which has been since revived, regards a name 
rather tlian a thing: but that tlie<jreeks gave that name to a 
simple choral poem of older origin than the Attic diama, has 
been since insisted on by men of abler research than Boyle, 
aixl from a ddcuu^ent which Bentley himself could not have 
foreseen. 

By the Orcliomenian inscriptions, so ably commented on by 
Professor Biick of Berlin, it is made clcuily apparent that the 
Dorians had ay older and simpler tragedy, in which no (uttox^i- 
ryjs, or) player distinct from the chorus performed, and that they 
had also a newer drama, ^evidently borrowed from Atheus;^'bich 
is mentioned in those* inscriptions, conjointly with an actor. 
Thus Doric and Aiolic tragedy was nothing more than the^song 
of a dancing chorus. It was iiierejy a lyrical poem ; yet stJH it 
was expressive of passion, and probably imitative of commemo- 
rated actions. Hence the Dorians might have called it an 
acted poem, and thus the Doric etymology of the word drama 
is reconcileable with the fact, that an Athenian, by adding the 
stage to the chorus ground, first laid the foundation of what we 
call acting. 

The car of Thespis was the first stage that separated the soli- 
tary player from the chorus. Thespis of Icaria, a parish of Athens, 
was the contemporary of Solon and Pisistratus, and the favo- 
rite of the latter. Horace’s mention of his ambulant car, and 
of the faces of his troop being smeared with wiiic-lees, has led 
to a contemptuous iiiodern idea of him, that he was a mere 
strolling niountebaiil^. It is extremely improbable, however, 
that he plied his histrionic art, rude as it might be, under humi- 
liating circumstances. Whatever his plays were, he was ^he 
leader of a great religious festivity ; and the equipinent^f festive 
choruses W'as at a very ancient period, and certainly not nioch 
later than Thespis’s time, an office, in Athens, appointed by the 
magistracy, and honorable, but expensi^ to the an|{)l|bus un- 
dertaker. The use of chariots by those who conducteif 'fes^als, 
was as old among the Greeks as the Homeric manners, audrwas 
a mark of dignity, as w ell as a means of superintendence^ 
meanness of Thespis’s prize, though it wtis only a goat an^ a 
basket of figs, argues only tl^t his, vocation was more hondrary 
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than lucrative. In vague terms we are told^ that his car was iti- 
nerant ; but, as the high altar t>f Bacchus was at Athens, Thes- 
pis’s journeys must have bc^ien made principally thithet from 
Icaria ; and they are rather to be compared to an old Catholic 
pilgrimage, than to the strollings of a showman in quest of 
b^ead, and dependent on chance and charity. How merry 
people could be in Catholic pilgrimages has been shown by our 
own Chaucer; and 7 'hespis's merriment, at the head of his 
troop, was in no way at variance with Pagan notions of religion. 
Still it is wonderful, that tragedy, the noblest brt^nch of poetry, 
should have eventually sprung from aL sourte in wiiich there 
was evidently intermingled much of the luultr'nts. 

The Dithyrambus/ a name applied to ihe earliest festive poe- 
try in honor of Bacchus, and, by extension of meaning, to the 
whole festival, was confessedly the origin of* tragic poetry. 
But there were three kinds of choruses, that sang, and ac- 
companied with dancing, the poem cal be) Dithyranibus. There 
was a chorus of men, and another of boys ; for contending in 
whicl], each of the ten tribes of Attica maintained and educated 
fifty performers. An ox, au animal of no mean value in Attica, 
w'as the prize of the manly chorus ; and it was to this that Pin- 
dar must have alluded, when he mentions the Ditliyrambus by 
an epithet signitiraiit of its reward.^ The }outhful chorus had 
the prize of a tripod. The third, or Satyr choir, had the hum- 
ble prize already mentioned ; ^and its name indicalejf, that its 
performers personated the fauns, or satyrs, in immediate attend- 
ance on Bacchus. Yet this was the chorus which TliCsSpis led, 
and on which he founded dramatic art, by the inti udnciioii of an 
episodical speaker. It is nothing wonderful that the main testi- 
mony of tradition (for he left no works, and, in all probability, 
never tvrole any) represents him as a gay performer : but the 
striking phenomenon is, to find the song of the goat (such is 
the Greek meaning of the word tragedy) become a touching and 
sublime coipposition in the hands of his near successors. Of 
those eu9cessoi6| the first was Phrynicus, who, besides depart- 


> alleged derivations of the term Dithyrambus are strained and 

unsatisfactpfy^ not even excepting that one which may nevertheless, for 
a better, be reckoned thennost probable, namely, from the words 
in allusion to the double birth of the God, or of bis 
haTk|MPri&e entered the gates of life. 

y’i]idar,*01yi]&p. 13. 
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ing from Bacchic mythology^ inventing masks^ introducing 
female characters, and making a changing relief in the metre of 
tragedy, wrought the higher improvement of raising it to pathos, 
and of rendering it tragic in our sense of the word. He was, 
according to Aristophanes, a sweet and affecting poet; ai^ 
when the Athenians fined him, it was only for awakening their 
sensibility too strongly on a subject of public calamity ; namely, 
the capture of Miletus. 

Choerilus is the first tragic poet whose works are quoted as 
having been written, and for whom the Athenians constructed a 
theatre, it was of woc^, and fell in pieces during the acting 
of one of the works of his contemporaries. Pratinas founded 
the Satyric drama.’ That third branch of the Greek drama took 
its name, not fiom satirical contents, but from the Satyrs who 
performed in 4t, and, though comic, was distinguished from 
proper comedy by its subjects being mythological. Its |ra, as 
a separate drama, occqr^ exactly at the time at which weshc^uld 
expect it, namely, when tragedy began to assume a serious in- 
terest, with which the intermixture of a choir of Satyrs \w|uld 
have been incongruous. There can be little doubt, that thosg 
gentry and Silenus had figured* from time immemorial in the 
Bacchic orgies, which, with their bacchanals, fauns, priests, 
and forms of infuriated as well as joyous superstition, must have 
presented a character like that of the tiger which bore the god, 
capriciou!l!y blending the terrible and the frolicsome. But, 
V hen those orgies became allied with maturer art, and when the 
graver elements of the drama refined and separated from the 
ludicrous, the Satyr attendants of the god would be found no 
w'ay conducive to the dignity of the Tragic Muse, and probably 
increased her inclination to historical subjects, unconnected 
with Bacchic mythology. Yet still the Satyrs were old favor- 
ites of the people, and, though the tragic poets could dispense 
with their services, they were bound to remember them by re- 
spect for Bacchus and the popular opinion. Tb^y therefore 
allotted them a separate drama, where they might |pbrt *by 
themselves nor did the greatdit poets disdain to write ^hose 
merry mythological afterpieces, one of which w^as enacted tiller 
each of their Trilogies, or suites of tragedies, and formed. a total 
that was called a Tetralogy, 

All that was done by the other patriarchs of the Greek stage 
was, however, little in comparison with what was effectei^by 


npwTo; rypn4’f Xtrupot*, «ays*SuidaB, roce Pratintis. 
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iGscb^lus. The fact of fais having first brought a second actor 
on the stage, is contradicted on no authority that can be put in 
competition with the general assertion of antiquity.^ It is true 
that Phrynicus was certainly his predecessor, and so also in all 
probability was Choerilus. Yet, even the scholar of Thespis 
lived, and got the prize in poetry, after ^schyius had com- 
menced his career : and it is* difficult to suppose, that he did 
not adopt the improvement invented by his junior, and depart 
from the old moiiology of the stage. But the great improvement 
which ^schyliis brought, was to stamp the drama with the 
strength and solemnity of his own mind. Ancient criticism alludes 
even contemptuously to the excessive mixture of dancing in 
Phrynicus’s plays; but to harmonize with the grandeur of 
iBschyliis’s conceptions, the orchestra movements must have 
been grave and graceful. In fine, when we look to his influ- 
ence on the stage, both as to its spirit and exterior magnificence, 
we cannot but call him its proper fouitder : nor does it detract 
from our idea of his originality to conceive, that his genius was 
happy in the period at which it burst on the world. His con- 
temporary l^indar brought lyric poetry to perfection. Like him, 
^schyliis was a poet of concentrated fire, and bold in his grasp 
of imagery. But to have beeu merely a lyric poet like Pindar, 
would have been at best to have divided the palm with him. 
ITiere was a new path opened to inventive excellence, namely, 
in the junction of old Dithyrhmbic tragedy and stage-acting, 
and ^schylus boldly made it his own. It w'as his fortune to 
write under the star of his country’s prosperity, — and when the 
sister arts, though not risen to all their perfection, were yet 
mature enough to apparel and adorn the Muse of Poetry. There 
» not a doubt that perspective painting was understood at that 
period ; foi\ Vitruvius expressly mentions Agatharchus as the 
contemporary of JEschylus, as the contriver of scenery, and as 
a writer on the subject of perspective. 

j£sdi}lua, Sophocles, and Euripides, completed Attic tra- 
gedy, which was thus, in the fair^nicaning of terms, an invention 
of the Athenians ; and to deny them this honor, on the score of 
there being an older Doric tragedy, would be to exact from 
their drama a degree of originality, to which no national litera- 
ture on earth can make any pretensions. It is true that the 


I* 

^ jlypiotily contradiction of this general assertion that I know of, is 
hit Pbilostratus's Life of Apollonius of Tyana ; but this opinion 
is* comparatively modern. " 
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Athenians could not have been uninfluenced by the past and 
contemporaneous poetry of Greece; and Sophocles and Euri- 
pides may be sometimes found looking up to the soarings of the 
Theban eagle. The Dithyrambus itself^ the fountain of Attic 
tragedy, was of foreign invention, and as old as Archilochus. 
The very verse of their tragedy was not their own ; for the dan- 
cing Trochaic, the speech-like and natural lambic metre, and 
the Anapaestic which formed the tfansitions between them, were 
forms of verse invented by the lonians. Even their chorus 
moved to foreign music : its strophe to the spirited Doric, its 
antistrophe to the pom[>ou8 Phrygian, and^its epode to the im- 
passioned Lydian harmony. Nor did their stage heroes disdain 
to wear the Cretan buskin and the Persian girdle. Yet, if all 
these circumstances can be called debts of the Attic Tragic 
Iri use, it must be owned that she repaid them to the world with 
usury. 

The temple of Bacchus was the first established theatre of 
the Attic drama, and a thymele, or altar, in its orchestra, con- 
tinued to be even occasionally used for sacrifice ; but the 
Bacchic songs and dances which jgave birth to dramatic art, 
were long anterior to any theatre/ and must have been coeval 
with the worship of the god in Greece. The general name for 
Bacchic poetry w'as Dithyrambus; but the word, in its stricter 
sense, meant the hymn of the Cyclic chorus, who danced round 
the altar qf» sacrifice, whilst the phallic strains were sung by 
columns of worshippers in procession to and from the temple. 
Both were accompanied by flutes, and both were of a revelling 
spirit ; but the Dithyrambus was mythological, whilst the Phal- 
lic songs w'ere full of ribaldry and personal ridicule. The 
former poetry was chiefly appropriated to that high festival of 
the Nysa?an Bacchus, which was celebrated in the month An- 
thesterion, which began in the middle of our February, when 
the Athenian Queen, or Archon’s wife, attended by fourteen 
illustrious dames, presided at the mysteries, and personated the 
bride of the god. The latter songs took their names from this 
Phallus, that w'as paraded at tbe city festival, held a month 
later, in honor of the younger Bacchus. Virgins accompanied 
that ceremony, carrying fruits in golden baskets; but neither 
the statue nor the songs much accorded with our notions of 
virgin delicacy. From these Phallic canticles, Aristotle deduces 
Attic Comedy. On the other hand, he ascribes the origin of 
IVagedy to the Dithyrambus, a great branch of Greek lyric 
poetry, apparently coinciding in several traits with that of the 
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odes of Pindar. It had the tame division into choral parti, 
aad was partly adapted to the tame detcriptiou of hannomet* 

Comedy crae later than T^edy on the Attic stage ; and it 
it an interesting fimt in the histoty of Sicily, that that island 
carries off the pdm from Athens herself, as to the prior prodnc- 
tion of the gayer drama : for the Sicilian £pichanm»s, a con- 
temporary of iBscbylus, was the first writer regular comedy. 
With Epicharmus’s reputatiohv thouph bis writings are lost, all 
to a few fragments, it would be in vain to compare tliat of Susu- 
rion, or of the dther old Attic improvisatori. But still, in the 
works of Aristophanes, Athens bad an origmai comedy, as native 
and characteristic as national comedy could be. Its epvit has 
an Athenian hardiness, that could not have been caught from 
abroad. No doubt, it is probable, when the Athenians lost 
their liberty, and when their new comic writers were obliged 
to be unpersonal and unpolitical, that they would look back to, 
and refine on, the Sicilian school. At that later epoch, the 
stage pleasantry of Athens became such as we may conceive to 
have suited the taste of the court of Syracuse, and of tlic aristo- 
cracy of Rome. But the '^Ider Attic comedy cannot be sus- 
pected of having studied foi'^lgn exemplars' if Epicharmus 
was imitated by Plautus, he could have been no model for the 
bold and allegorical Aristophanes, whose comedy stands unique 
ill the drama. It would have shook to pieces any other frame 
of society than that of democratical Athens, and coul J^liave ful- 
minated only tn the widest atmosphere of Freedom. 

Attic tragedy, as we have seen, was lyrical m its origin, and 
it continued to retain its chorus or lyrical part ; though Euripi- 
des, the third great master of tragic art, seems to have found the 
chorus a burthensome appendage. Euripides had evidently 
more modent-like conceptions of tragic interest than his prede- 
cessors. He deduces pitiable and terrible situations, not so 
much, as £scbylus and Sophocles did, from destiny warring on 
human will, as from the direct agency of human passions. Un- 
able, however, to get rid of the chorus, be left a drama less per- 
fect, with relation to its kind, than that of Sophocles, who 
bier^ed and balanced the choral and stage parts of his pieces 
into perfect harmony. 

It must be acknowledged, that if we dip into Greek 
tQ^M that varied and flexible expression of 
■ t iip fe whidi belomm^eo the best genius of our own stage, we 
diril be'disiai^kdjlcr. The Greelm employed more resources 
•of art to affeci the imagination in the drema than we do ; they 
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employed not oiilv dm poetliy of thought und inwgeryi Imt tbe 
expressiveoeBB of ipodpl Bod Im^nimeoUil toelody,— ^ lliyth- 
miciilly measured motion^and geBticiilotion;'and m thdr diasls 
we may laifly taf tliat tlb^ iotifododed^iie poetry of sculpture. 
Where t^atnatic !img(ttage wa# ihua to be barmoiiized y,'kh to 
many impresBlonB on *ttie teillffBjj^ome sacrifice^ of it« freedom 
and fulnesflfln the derelopetaeut of human nature was to be ex- 
pected ; avid, aceordpvgVy it' U not so mimtjtely illustrative of 
passion and character aa our own stage. Greek tragedy stu- 
edied to produce Meal and genelai impressions of grace and 
grandeu^ 1 am froai thinking that Augustus Schlegel is 
light tn denying it to have been any thing analogous to the 
opera ; for^ if vre elfeMnge harmony for, maiodyf the two enter- 
luiiinients coincide at least in musical luxury. But 1 admire 
the justice of his remark, that we are Hoi to confound the ideal- 
ism of the Greek stage* with vagueness in the conception of 
charactei, for its personages have a remarkably simple intelligi- 
bility. *But the iudividualfty of life was so far from imitated, 
tiiat the actors' features were^n^ sho^. To* have seen a 
familiar face representing a god dr a hero, would have broken the 
spectator’s illusion that he was ^ontemplatitig the ideal* picture 
of mythology ; and the masks were accordingly designated by 
general classes, according to the youth, or.age, or s^x, or rank 
of life which they represented. Tlie form of gOcBike and heroic 
characters w'8s also elevated by the buskin, and artificially en- 
larged according to the height, a process which we can cpnceive 
to have been gracefully effect^ mif by a people so exquisitely 
skilled as the Greeks wore in sculpture and buuiail proportion. 
Thus ideal in its conceptions, colossal in ita scale of exhibition, 
and religious in its spirit, Athenian tr^edy wal^ €Oi»pge|tiveIy 
with ours, more a feast to the imagination, than a mirror tip 
to nature. The choral parts are apt to tire mb by intemptiog 
the dramatic with advices, consolations, and refiediatisa But 
the fancy of the Greek mind Jlistened to them, entranced by 
native melodies, by symmetrical movements^ and imposing 
foims. 'Though the dramatic plot was simpler than oiir^ it 
had still terrific sitqatiow, and eleclrifyiug bursts ot paM^on; 
and though the lights and shades of human cliiu|iqtier wotp not 
tniiiuteiy maiked, yet its tftain and simple sh|||ft^1l^ dktnlclly 
traced. Bowing inio outlines of strength I long 

to illustrate these truths by dascciptive refer^i^s particular 
tragedies ; yet it will be j nsc^aa ry b> crave patience for a few 
farther explanatory details. 

Tbv Greek theatre wa's not^ as vtifii us, a daily entUflain- 
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nient, but was opened oqI> far some da}'s durmg the Diooysiac 
cit^r and country festivab. ‘During the gjrand Anthesterian fes- 
tival, it appears tbal neither tragedy nor comedy was performed^ 
though the Dithyrambcts, ^as has b^n already naentioped, be- 
long^ to that aolemuity. * The ^eatre <»t>ened in the maming ; 
the spectators brought their cusfnoini^ and ei^en* refreshments, 
along with them; and plays wbre acted nil day long, each tri- 
logy, or suite of thi:ee tragedi^, being followed by a satiric 
drama or farce, till the five judges awarded* the prize to the 
successful candidate* Every tonipetkor^ before bringing for-^ 
ward his pieces^ had first of all to submit them to tbef*Afchoii ; 
af he and his assessors judged them worthy of entering the lists, 
a chorus was awarded, to them at ilie ptih^c expense, and the 
people pitched upon the rich citiaen who was tQ*defray the ex- 
pense of the choral performers. Nor did the trouble of the 
author end with composing bis pby ;.«*he had to instruct the 
stage and orchestra players in their rehearsals, and frequently 
himself took a part in the representation, ft was held deroga- 
tory to no man’s dignity to appear on the stage of Athens ; and 
she counted among her play-V^>ijters, not mefely literary men, 
but public functiotiaiies and commauders of armies* From this 
ambition and contesi arose the immense literary wealth of the 
Attic stage, it idtiniately counted ^,50 tragedies of the iirst 
class, 500 of the second, an4*eii equal number of eouiedies. 
Of all that wealth what a wreck now pnly remains J It is true 
we have some of the works of those writers who are acknow- 
feged to have been the master^Arainatists ; blit the Greek stage 
teaches us no moral more impressively than the perishabteness 
of human glory/ from the records of its own devastation. 

It is mow gCU^rally admitted that tbe grand or Dionysiac 
th^tre of Athens stood on tbe south-eastern angle of the hill of 
Iho Acropolis mid that Stuart was mistakeu when he thought he 
had discovered its ruins in tboso'wliich are now judged to liave 
belonged to the Odeioo of Herqdes. Tliat the former place 
was the site of the Dionysiap iKeatie, is, strongly attestcfd by the 
cbor^ic monuments still exMiiig in, that quarter ; and a statue 
of Bacchus, which once adorned a small temple in the vicinity 
Of theatre, is now placed in the* British Museum. Tlie 
l)0||bw iq the of the. bill still indicates a place where the 
s^s of the^spbctktqrs must have been excavated. It was , the 
custc^ of the Greeks to build their theaties on tlie side of a 
hill, not, as a refine^ speculatorijiis imagined, for the purpose 
(4 cooiinaadiag a view of fine rural SQenery, since the height of 
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the stage wall must have shut nut the prospect be^rond it from 
one half of the spectators^ but for saving tb'e subconstruction of 
•seats, as the ground thus facilitated their being raised in ascend- 
ing semicircles. Tiiotigh the seats, however, rose on a hollow 
slope, it is impossible to imagine tlie orchestra, the dromos, and 
the^tage, with its flanking waHs, to hav^e be*en situated any 
wliere but on even ground at th^ bottom. If we may believe 
Plato, the Dionysiac theatre could contain thirty thousand spec- 
tators,' sa that its diameter eould not have b^en ifluch less than 
f6ur hundred and fifty feet, ft is* unnecessary to say, diat, with 
such dimensions, il was uncovered above ; nor had tlie Greeks 
lecourse, like the Hotnans, to temporary awnings. When 
showers came oi, they had a doable portico behind* the scenes, 
to which they could retire. That Euinenic portico, as it wab 
called, had atr*open walk in tlie midst o£ it, embellished with 
trees or shrubbery, and was the* rehearsal-ground of fhe chorus. 
I'he day-light and openVr, inst^d of ,our covered^and candle- 
light system of acting, w'erc indispensable for eithibitions in- 
tended to animate a whole people. 

As only the scantiest ve8tiges«A^ that mighty theatre remain, 
the modems have been obliged to compile their conceptions of 
It chiefly from Vitruvius and Julius Pollux, and fiom the traces 
of other old theaties which are supposed to have been built upon 
the same model. Among the woiks on this subject, i kni not 
aw'aie tlrat Mr. Gcnelli^s has beirn surpassed ‘by any oilier m 
elaborate research or in kiiowlege of arohitectum. I quote his 
name, however, wishing only to refer generally t^ his authority, 
and not intending to descend minutely Into bis arcbitectuml 
disquisitions. « ^ 

111 sketching my conception of the Greek thevtre, I shall 
begin with its highest ground, or that which was farthest from 
the stage. The entire outline of the building, as it lay* on Jthe 
hollow of a hill, ami on a portion of the plaiif ground below, 
iiiust have bten that of a semicircle with its arch upwards, joined 
to a pietty broad parallelograifl at its basis. Between .the apex 
of the semicircle and the rocks of the Acropolis above it* it is 
scaicely conceivable but that some communication was opened \ 
yet it must have been very jnarrow," in iiAier to pre^t die es- 
cape of sound from below. Tbe main entrances th<falre 

w(Te at the opposite ends of the parallelognu^ Hh« spec- 

tatoih’ semicircle, or at tbe light and left finmkics of tbt' 
IJromos, or couise, which rku in front of th«; i^i^r^and its flank- 
ing walls. The sncctatorsV ^ r upper pait of the theatre was in- 
closed by a massive semicirOul^ wall, and a'portico w itliin it. 
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which served as a station^ for the servants attending their toasters 
to the play, and also as another lounging-*|^ace for the specta- 
torSy mdepeitdent of the garden portico behind the stage build- * 
ings, which has been already mentioned. Inside of that wall 
and portico the benches descended (for we suppose ourselves 
looking down upon the stage) in concentric semicircles, which 
diminished as they approached and embraced the protruding 
cres^nt of the orchestra. The curvature of the seat-rows thus 
iuchtied the fitces of all the spectators towards the centre of the 
building, so 'that the terminating seats oil the /ight and left were 
duly Opposite to each otber^ like those of our boxes nearest the 
stage. Xho entire amphitheatre of seats was divided into belts 
or stripes by passages sweeping round them in j^roble, and again 
into wedge*like masses by flights of steps that radiated upwards 
from the lowest to the highcjt benches. Twelve feet lower 
tiian the lowest benches, yet still projet^ing into their convexity, 
came the crdlscenC of thedat orchestra, which was never occA- 
pied by any spectators. In the middle of the basis-line oi that 
orchestral crescent was the Thymele, a slight square rlcvatioti 
with steps, and a platforUi, wUsii was the rallying {mint ol the 
chorus. round this thymelc the dances of the chorus described 
a acdall circle, the one half of which was within the orchestral 
ciescent towards the Spectators, the other behind the thyniele. 
and stretching nearly to»the fi’pnt stage. A pail of the oichcs- 
tra-grouiid therefore entered ifito the dromos. After inclosing 
the spectators and the interior orchestial crescent in one vast 
semicircle, the walls pf the theatre ceased to describe a curve, 
attd ranofi straight to join the right and left extremities of the 
Paraskenia, or daiiking buildings of the stage ; of course they 
dms formed the .two e^s of the Droinos, and the continuity of 
their masonry was interrupted ^y by the two grand and oppo- 
site entrances to the theatre. %1)ose entrances, it is clear fioni 
Vitruvius, were* covered above. Tlie stage ground, with its 
AankS, or Paraskenia, formed a lii^ as broad as the amphitheatre 
of spectators ; but the stage itseli was a trifle nui row*er than the 
orchestra, to which it wss^ duly opposite. The level of the 
stage was the same as that of the lowest benches, consequently 
as many feet higher than the orchestra ; but the whole Wall, of 
the stage ground rose to the same height as the wall on the out- 
side of the highe^ beuebCS, To return to the stage, it was 
ctmected wjtb Ihe orchestra by staits; for though the choral 
andf stage miforii»erl> had a generally distinct locality, it is evi- 
there wu a connexionjln. between the orchestra 
and the Sjtage* ttage itsSf Wbs ’two-fdd. One Huge, 
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called tlic Logeion, project^ beyond the paraskeinia, and, being 
meant inerely for d^lamatioii, waa conatructed of the 

better to reverberate the voice. Behind it, there waa a ebaam 
for holding the roll of the curtain ; for that disgtdse, though it 
waa seldom oaed, was drawn upwards by the Greeks, and not 
dowiiwaids, as by ua. Imme^ia^iy behind the JLoggion, lay fie 
i^roskenion, or proper stage, which, having often heavy plastic 
scenery to support, was made of stone. JBrom the building 
behind, there were three entrances to the stage, and the rank of 
the characters was marked by the door from which d»ey entered : 
the central and most superb one .being allotted to royhlty. A 
hall in the first floor of the stage-house contained the actors, 
whilst they stood ready to enter on their parts, and their dress- 
ing-rooms la/ at its extremities. The back" of the stage, as has 
been just mentioned, was not a mere wall, but a bouse of con- 
siderable height ; and ill like manner, its flanks were buildings 
of several stoiies, in the apartrpents of which, nearest to the 
stage, were kept the maclSnes for moving .its scenery. But, as 
the building behind was msufliciyilt of itself to indicate the iocU'^ 
lity of the piece, there was a litie of decorations in front of if, 
which properly constituted the scene," Jl^bose decorations were 
c'ithtT plastic 'imitations of objects, chiefly in wood, or paintings 
on canvass and boards. The under decorations were plastic, 
the up|t^r weie flat pictures* ^he scenery, both on the sides 
and in the middle, was shifted by machines, which are minutely 
discussed by Gouclli, bOt w hicb it would be foreign to ynj pur- 
pose to desi'iibe. In genera] the Greek plays themselves show 
that there could not have beeir many changes of scene, and that 
the curtain was seldom necessary, t But from file koow^ fact, 
that the Greeks understood perspective, and from their anxiety 
to impress the senses, we ma^elieve that the icenic effect of 
their stage was highly imposing. If Genelli be right, they spared 
not even the introdu^on of natural trm to adorn the landscape 
of QSdipus Coloneus. $ " « 

Almost every device which ia known to the modem ftege, 
was practised by the Greeks; and the^dimepsions, at least, of 
their theatres were favorable to illusion. * Tfatdr Theolegeioi], or 
place of the conference of the gods, must ba^Jman an occasio- 
nal scaffold, issuing from near the top of th^tSM4>uilding, aDd 
surrounded with p picture of clouds* Infrrtiltllj^ts and phan- 
toms ascended from the Cbaronic steps m. fim oxirepiity of the 
orchestra furthest from and benegfli* te Idwest seats 

of the spectators. * By over sceptical imaglilfibQs, ’ the impm^ 
bionv made on a superstiiious people such representations, can 
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be but faintly estimated ; yet even a uriodern fancy must be 
torpid » that, in reading ^schylus, is not electriiied by the ghost 
of Clyteinnestra rushing in to awaken tlie Eumenides ; and the 
grandeur of tlnor in spectral agency was certainly never made 
more perfect, than where tjiat poet invokes ** the slumbering 
FUries, and. the sleepless deatiUi^' » : 

The, audience themselves must-have formed no unimposiiig 
appearaiicev , Of the place for myriads, the foremost belonged 
to the archons, the s^te, the generals, and the high-priesthood 
of the state. Strapgi^s wei:e admitted during one of the festi- 
vals, gnd had their allotted seats. The knights had their station 
apart; and all thetfree citizens arranged themselves according 
to their tribes. TheplacCiior the youd was called the £pho- 
bikon ; and the women had distinct seats, though opinion, more 
than law,, seems to have kept the more respectable class of them 
from the theatre. . . 

1 shall proceed in a subsequent number, to the consideration 
of the Greek plays themselves. For the dryness of the above 
details I have vio apology t^isiake, but their important con- 
nexion whb the more antmatiiig subject that is to come. 


{From Ike Hew Monthly Magazine.') 



SOME REMARKS ON THE VALUE OF 
ROMAN TRAGEDY. 


NQ.4V.-«-jConttiii^yroji» JVb. LXIF,^ 

We have closed our remarks ou the 6r8t period of Roman 
'jj^gedy:, with a careful, and, as we hope,, exact consideration 
of all the circumstances which operated osTits rise and progres- 
sive d^elopement. Before we pfoctfed to make some remarks 
on its!jj|l|tjg^l periods, we sliall pause a few moments, to discuss 
the following questions,: ' .Wluk'l influence bad tragedy (and we 
speak of^ itsyflrst peiibd, roost usually styled, the ancitud tra- 
gedy,) on tSe nation and the culture of the Homans? afld : In 

S ^ee'' became it nai^# ? These questions caniiot be 
in trea^dbg qf the dramatic aebteyements of a nation ; 
^p^uiou of Addison, a good tragedy is the 

rodp^ioi^f httroau*namr«,/^*^be true, (and we doubt 
; is,) it hafrois pre-eminence only in proportion as it is 
ther branches of poetiy, confined within certain liniits, 
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but belongs to the whole range of the fine arts, and becomes 
the pn)pcrty of the ipalion. With the Romans, that question 
is of particular importance ; for if we iind not too harsh the 
epithet of '' half civilized,” which a distinguished connoisseur of 
antiquity' applies to the Romans, it is because ^at Rome the 
classes, cultivated by Greek literature, or by a literature planted 
from Greece on. Roman soil, wi»>Ere, ^ a particular degree, dis- 
tinguished from the mass of the nation. The question is there- 
fore to be divided into two distinct ones: first, What influence 
had the ancient tr 4 Pgedy on the educated classes, and on the arts 
and sciences,, w'hich were flieir property? aecondly. What influ- 
ence had^it on the mass of the nation? 

We have already, in our /ormer observations, pointed out 
the high interest,, which all the judicious and candid literati 
took ill the dramatic performances of tlieir nation, and how 
much they valued theii^ as precious treasures of literature and 
language, not ooly in earlier times, but even at a later period, 
t^ot to repeat the more known authorities, above mentioned, 
\Ve will cite some less known, l^t not, on that 4 account, less 
rcrnaikable. Vitruvius (I . lX^/>pir0Bf.) says; Qui litterarum 
jucunditatibUfl instructas habent nientes, bon possutit non in 
siiis peetdribus habere, sicuti deoruin,'8ic et Ennit poette simu- 
lacriitii. iVttii autem cailtiiiiillbus qui studiose delectanlur, non 
niodo v^rborum virtutes, sed eti^m figuram 'cji\s videhtur secum 
habere pra^seiitem.” CoIumella,^pnef. T. I. An Latiie mussc* 
non solos adytis suis Attium'et V«irgilium recepere, sed eorum' 
et proximis et procul a secundis sacras concessere sedes.” 
Fionto (Op. ed. Med. p, 176.) Antoninus : ^^Mox ut 

t'e siudium legendi incessisset, aut te Plauto expolires^. aut Attio 
explercs, aut Lucretio delinires, aut l^nio incenderes.'' With 
this general estimate of their tagrits, cq^heides the attention and 
friendship, which distinguishdPtra^c poets eiijo^d from tlie 
greatest statesmen and generals at Rome. The ties of friend- 
ship, which connected Enniua and Scipio, Pacunus and Laelius, 
Attius and D. Brutus, ad(^«to the glory of bo^ the statesmen 
and poets^. > . * ' 

W e 'may suppose, that the infiaefirce of ti^agedies on tfae^or- < 
mation of the Ronii^ language, cannot Irat, have tMn very consi- 
derable ; and4he hiquifies of the Grammari^SiI^icogTapbers, 
and Archa^olqgians, agree withdiia It appears from 

these inquiries, not o^y how materiatty tro l^etiians formed 

— I— I ■ u mnn m m Uw i m A m 1 1 m mt ■ | ii i lW iii r w i iiii i ■ ■ i ■i n 

* Mr. J^oi%haia io^S Ina^urall^^ur^^ 
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the viriuen language, but also that a great number of winds, 
phrases, and sentences, passed over into the common language. 
Some intimations concerning this point aie also given by 
ancient writers. Besides the passages just mentioned from 
Fronto and Vitruvius, and some which were cited m the former 
part of our remarks, those of Quintilian 1. I. 7,* 14., and of lio-^ 
race, ad, Pis, v. 51, sqq. are ^orthy of our attention. We refer 
the inquisitive reader to Osannus, Annal. Cnt. p. 10, .^qq. 
where this subjeejt is more folly explained. From the high 
value set on, the ancient tragedy at later times also, by all wlut 
possessed a solid knowlege of Bon\an literature, it may be fur- 
ther concluded, that these productions, far more than the earliei 
historical t^'orks, known to very few persons, contributed ti> 
preserve the study of the ancient Boman language. This asser- 
tioti is also confirmed by se^reral striking passages. Sei Cic. 
Tuscul. HI. 9 * orat. L^S. 11. 12. Quint. II. 5. 21. Ylli. 
31. 

The influence of tragedy op other branches of poetry, as weH 
as on the finest works in prose, hgif been, g< nerally, evinced 
long ago by learned^ inquire^of classic literature, though, lu 
particulars, concemmg diction as well as matter, tliis research 
is deprived of an accurate guidance, since we aie too much iii 
want of commentators, Horace, heswever, piofesscs how much he 
is tndebtedto the study of the tragedians, £p, 11. 1 , fit). With 
.respect to Virgil, Heyne has d^moustiate/i, that the JJHm lim- 
itations of Greek tiagedies have greatly contribuied.to shape and 
adorn his style, (Promm. iBneidos); and we aie informed so by 
Macrobms. More obvious, though doubtles Ifss intimate and 
penetrating, is the said infliience on the Iitrratuic in prose, k 
IS most striking in the philosophical work.s, and epistles of 
Cicero. We therefore willins^ subset ibe to the remark of 
Heinrich, (dhDuloresh^ Pae«)V^'^*iDultum earn in partem valet, 
ut, quam familiaiiter ervc/iVsorcs mai^iine Bomani Am httcraium 
geujaio Kstsbyf,cwioscatur,etinuUumveQustat)shabet studiuni, 
quod cernituira Cicerone, veteric t^rageedise.^’ I'bis study ap- 
pears. not duly from distinct verses, sc^tcred in his w^orks, to 
^ ortiament, and, as it were, to fecommend and illustrate his aigii- 
ment, but aisp from tunumeralile sentences and expresbious of 
the trM|||diaus, interwoven and welded with the texijt, as has been 
cle||||HPeiwned by the interpreters in maqy passages, and 
pra^K tohieclpt^ in otheis, although we approve Uie 
atlIPPs to tmbre ewery whcie the original iJiythmus ; we be- 
fip^ on the that Cmer^Varro, and others, have, by 

llBix assidu<HM tnilloourse with the tragedians, so stored their 
* • 
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minds mith the treasures of their compositions, that they often 
uinnttingly used their sentences and expressions, 

'J1iat Roman tragedy has also operated oh the style, as well 
as on the \«hole arrangement of the most eminent histoiical 
%iorks, particularly those of Livy and Tacitus, can, we think, 
be doubted by no one who has studied the peculiarities of these 
historians. We must here be salbfied with this general asser- 
tion, and ipfer, for Livy, to Mcierotto, Titi jLivii arte nar- 
landi et urtiiicio bistorico, Berpl/* 179B ; and; for Tacitus, to 
the admirubie remaiks of. Crollius .and others.’ 

Moic conspicuous, however, was this influence on eloquence. 
We i *ive already observed, that both the Greeks and Homans 
admitted an internal between eloquence and tragedy, 

(Plato Gorg. Aiist^ Probl. XIX. 15. CiC. de Or. lU, 

8. Hrut. 55. Quint. I. 8, 11. and IWenti. I. 10, U. 11. 19-) 
'riie connexion betwcciv tragedy atuForatorical romposiuuns 
was, however, far more intimate with theftomans than with the 
Greeks. Not to repeat our former remarks on the discipline 
with which orators were trained u{^ we shall confine ourselves 
to some few obvious observatioiil^V Quintilian says, (1. 8, 11.) 

Pia>cipue quidem npud Cioeronem, frequenter tamen apud , 
Asiiiium ctiam et cseteros, qui sunt prqsimi, vidimus F.nnu, 
*Auii, Pacuvii, Lncilii, Tercntfi, Ctreihi et ahorum inseri vei- 
smntj^ non eruditionis tnodofi^atiH, sed etiatn jucunditatis, 
cum pocti(ii> voluptutibus aures C forikisi aspei itatc respirent/* 
Conf. dial, de coir. cl. c. '*^rhis remark of Quintilian is 
cuiifnmed by a gieat many* jmssages of Cicero. He either ob- 
viously lefeis to some tragedy, or even names the poet, v. c. 
pio Mil. c, S. (of Popma ad Varr. L# L..Vl.)j pro Cal. 7. 

ff. C7. pto Rose. Atn.c. 52; pro Plancio, c. 24; pro 
Vxuo, c. 48; pro Balbo, c*^; cpU.de oC'l/i6; or the 
origin of such passages from trapdies, appeal sjfrom the testi- 


' Every one who is but modeiatrly acquvnted with classic antiquity, 
will find the same (htrerence between the histoncal compoutbns of 
Rome and Greece, which subsists between the oratorical works of these 
tmtions. The noble smqdicity, the ebssfe, ausflirer and aiifpst character 
ot the Greek historians, is far removed frem that drawtieal asi which 
presides over Itomari history ; and which, adminflile and unparaUeiled 
as it IS, \et canses us 6fiea to call in quesuoq.the fjiaih of the fact, or at 
least the combination of facts. At this coincident ^fation of tra- v 
qedy among the Romanf, upon the most important branches of their Ji- 
terauire, we venture the follng j^to re mark: that this apicies of poetry 
performed with Uiem tlte saineS^, though diQiqdt in manner and 
ilTects. ,ab the Epic poetry with the Greeks* 
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monies of ancient writers, from coniparibon with similar pas- 
sages, or from the whole coloring of the style; as, Oiat. pro 
Pis. c. 33 ; num quam tibi, &c.” ; from Attius* as is obseived 
by Ascon* Ped. ; yen. 11. 1. 1. 18 : ** ita magni fluctus, &c. ;** 
from the Arhilles of Ennius, according to the statement of the 
old scholiast; Philipp. IJ. 3. O tecta, &c.”; cfr. de Off. 1. 
30; Phil. X 111. 21. “ AiitSniorum nec nomen, Slc.” cf. Ep. 
ad Fam. VII. 28. 30; ad Attic. Xll.d2; Phil. ilium 

interfecerunt, kc ” cf. Suet. JuL 84. The coloring of the 
diction marks* out the following passages : pio Ccelio c. 24 ; ev 
hac perhorrescet. Phil. XII. 12; “ Etenim-r-solel,*' Phil. X II, 
10. “ qui— oportf ra pro Murena c. 41, where Cicero has 
imitated* the w'ell-know^ words of Gt|iccbus, yao me miser, &c. 
which are undoubtedly taken from the Medea of lilnniiib : cf. 
Cic. dc Or. 111. 4^7 XL 13, 8, We refiam lioin 

making any more referelpes : Hhosc who have studied the pro> 
ductions of Roman eloquence, we think, arc aware that tliere 
18 another and a niore intimate connexion, between the tragic 
and oratorical composition&^^f this people, than may be con- 
ceived from dramatic quotatitns, to exist in pieces of modt^rn 
eloquence. The later oiators trimsgressed more and more the 
limits which separated eloquence and tiagedy, and which Cicero , 
and others had marked oi^t^ (Cic. de Ur. I. 69* HI* ; Ihiit. 
88; Quint. I, 11, 3; VI. |,^8; XL 3, 67, 103. 153; Dial, 
de coir. d. c. 26). We%ee frqm the complaints of Qmiuilian 
and Tacitus, and from the instance/; of later eloquence, that 
it trespassed more and more on the province of tragedy ; and 
this became a chief cause of its corruption. Tragedy, on the 
contrary, sunk down into rhetorical declamation, and lost en- 
tirely the peculiar character of tragic poetry.* 


' Mr. Brougliam hasvobserved, (in his Inaugural Discourse on being 
installed Lord Aector of the ITxuversity of Glasgow, 1825,) that the ten- 
jilency of Roman eloquence to show^^ declamation, which is so apt to 
fail into the territory of tragedy, was already* observable lu the greatest 
orator of that nation. He says, p. iSf where be compares Cicero with 
the Greeks: ** Ills cumpo.»iioiiS are so extremely rhetorical, fashioned 
by qii art so htt|e concejiied, and sacri^og the subject to a display of 
Uie speaker's powers, that nothing can he less adapt^ to the genius of 
tfiodero^elocutioo, pn 17, while the Ldtin rhteUwician, iugenii 

amator^^hna a# though he deemed his occupation a trial of 
t display of accouiphibments, seems ever and anon to lose sight 
suk/ect mattaft m the attempt to illustrate and adorn it; 
in^pours forth passages sweet mdpfA. but improhtable, fitted to 
tickle the ear, without reaching tile heart.” Although we think that 
lUr. Brougham has somewhat wronged the Homan orator ; yet, on the 
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No less important and' indisputable was the influence of 
Hoiiian tragedy on those arts^ which we usually denominate the 
fine arts. It gave birth to a certain art, different from, or rather 
forming part of the Pantomimes, and which might be termed 
the art of tragic attitudes/* revived in modern times with a 
magic effect, by ^^everal actors^ ajid especially by a ce]ebrate4 
German actress, Hmdel Schiitz. Quintilian calls this art, 
‘‘ gravioris gestus lex/* (1. 1 1*, 17); but the oafnesjchironomiaf 
saltatiOi arc more comnkOQ. Some • speb tragic attitudes are 
mentioned by Pollux, (On, IV* XIV; cf. Salm* ad Script. 
H. J^. fC 83b.) Under this description comes the representa- 
tion of the Nemesis, alleged by Pliny, (H, N. Xi. 103. cf. 
Manso in Vermiachte SciiMften, p. 32:|||l and that of M(Kstitiaf 
(cf. Welker’s 2!*eitschrift fiir GeschicTO der alien Kunst, 1 B. 
b Heft. S. 497). Most excellei^ 

kelmaiin, Genellius, (de fiieatro a:then^, and Bottigcr,«(Aflis- 
cbes Museum, 1. 1 and 11.) on those attitudes found iti vase 
pictures^ it might seem singulidr that Libanius (0|^/ed« 
iteiskc, 111. p- 39^.) should jprefe^^lliese representative attitudes 
to the works of tfae.b^st sculptors ; butf whoever has sei^ the 
above-mentioned Hendei Schiitz represent Kiobe, will no 
longer be surprised at this assertion. 

That mnsk also, iu its application to tragic performances, 
derived gfea£ benefit from this aA’Ociition, la likewise ascer* 
tamed by the testimony of ancient writers. . To give exact 
statements on this point,, will, however, after all that has been 

whole, the difference between the Roman and Greek eloquence, ss 
}>()ir)tod out in that dissertation, is correctly accounted for. The cause 
of this diversity is traced to the different nature of the subjects treated 
by the Greeks and Rumacis, (fip, . but though dlh reason ia 

acutely developed, it does not alone accountfor the question ; Uie Season 
must be looked for in the diversity of the fiindamental principles, on 
which the whole national Me of thelGrcekS and' Romam displayed it. 
self. The principle, from which ajk the pbenomeim of fiuhlic hte with 
the Greeks, and especially with the 4thenifms, proceeded,, and; with 
which they were essentially impressed, was neiiner a stmg^ parties 
for equal rights, nor a contest for external domination's nut .the de- 
velopment and preserviibn of ^flemocratical nbeily and'nf humanity. • 
Hence that noble struggle for the Hegefifony> pasnted by 

Demo^enes,) jin order ^o protect tite liberty of Qmeoewm internal 
and external aggressions : henho that generous character of 

all the arts ana sciences— ^the high stamp of dramatie 'Inductions, the 
.serious and chaste dress of eloquence. The aunb a|iMt%hich*aniiDated 
the political exertions of the unabnyt^ervailed their hnleildntual achibw^ 
ments; it was the same principle which etluiipedl*#ei h»rmer and the - 
latter, ^ith that charaeteiistic featdn^ which has sei^er tnAce appeared. 
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said by Bti Bos, Burney, Genell, Votry and others, be more 
difficult perhaps respecting the Roman, than vrith regard to the 
Grecian music.- Mot less evident, in general, though no more 
elucidated for individual investigations, is the connexion which 
subsisted between tragic perfbrmances, and the works of paint* 
ers and sculptors, As Homer supplied Phi|jias with a model 
¥or his Jupiter, so, in like niknner, eminent tragic poets, parti- 
cularly through the medium of great actors, (whereon we have 
just adduced the Judgment of Libanius) aided the imagination 
of painters, sculptors, and gem engravers. In addition to the 
valuable . inquiries 0 f Winkel^nn, the researches of Milliii, 
(Description d*qi)e Monique antique du Mus6e Pio-Cleinent,, 
Paris,1819. Uhden (iibcr.lphigenia in Aulis 

und Tauris, nach \^k^n der Bildenden Kunst), Genell. 
(fiber das Theater), aoiyp|<ittig€r(Auischcs,Museiim, and seve- 
ral treiytisek,) deserve tj|e highest corgmetidation. Though by 
these end other ^holars many relics .of antiquity have been 
Imppily illustrated^ yet tiuich is still involved in obsetgrity : to 
state with any degree of cef^ty, wbdther-the w'ork of a sculp* 
tor or painter, tlmugb its re^reace to some tragic idea be ever 
80 probable, ought to be traced, to Greek or Homan poetry, is 
very frequently attended vrith upnsiderable difficulty, it was 
easy, indeed, to ascertain that the wall*picture, produced by 
XiUdius, at the.time of A^tigu^us, (Plin, N. X)!>KV. 10; 
Vitruv. VII, 5,J2.) was^indebted to the Roman stage for its 
origin, (cf. Bottiger, ** quid sit fsbulam docere,” 4. Stiegl. 
Archasol. Unterhaltunger, I, p. l89. Compare dso Gregor. 
Kyss* ep.6. and Muller de genio seeeufi Theodos. II. p. 109, sqq.) 
But Winkeltnann traces a work which he had described (in mo* 
nuni. ined- b,* to the of Euripides ; though others 

fuppose^ that it could as be referred to a tragedy of Ennius 
or PaeUyiiis, on the same sulyeot. The same remark is applied 
to an antique, lately, found in Holland, (Kunsiblatt, I8C£. n. 3), 
which represents the Iphigenid^ Taurica. Several works also, 
mentioned by Piioy ; the piftures by Tintomaebus ; Ajax and 
Me^a, (Plm.'XXX'V* Ij, SO. cf. Ovid. Trist. fl. 
Bottiger de Med^a Burf^i^ cunv priscie ards 'CW> comp.); 
the Saimes^ bnt]^ as it i| qow c^d, (P%, XX a VI. 4, 5, 

t cf. Antiqua'r^^^AuIsatze, II* '164.' Schlegel Yorles. 

r Dsam, 11. 8« 19), and the Ladcoon, which Titus 

mmotig%is Woshai XXXV. 4, 5, ,11.) are supposed 
belong to thw 8y.bjedt 

Jf tne placed beyond question, 

(and we ^pe they lmve,) jlhe"eSet(i^^ infliience of Ronn:n tra- 
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gcdy on the cultivated classes^ and the difierent branches of 
literature and the arts ; there yet remains another question to 
be decided^ viz. : had' Roman tragedy an influence on the nation 
at large f was it national ? . * 

According to our earlier observations, it is certain that the 
leading features which constitute a national tragedy, vvere want- 
ing to the Romail tragedy ; and itjs no less certain, that dratna-> 
tic pieces, at any period, never excite interest, a^ are diiainly 
etfective oil the minds of a' nation, but when they are national.* 

We must at least l^urther ^low, with Lessing, that the gla- 
diatorial plays could not but t>rove prejudicial to the. sense of 
dramatic performances; and it lias at length become indisputa- 
ble, that many of the most essential means of , cultivation, which, 
were effective in Greece^ weise wanting at Rome. Notwitb-» 
standing this, it may be ascertained that the theatre at Rome 
excited the interest, and operated bn the mind of the public, iu 
a degree by no means inferior, indeed we may venture ib say 
8U{)erior, to that which dramaUc poetty obtains with any nation 
of our d%n time. , 

V\ ithout stopj)iog to discusa lyi causes of this fact at any 
length, wc only advert to the facility with which, in republics, 
all the means of cultivation aflbrded by social life spread over 
the whole nation — to the inflilence exercised in those states by 
eloquence and the publicity of ^11 transactions, the natural 
effect of which is a general taste i^r public exhibitions and in- 
tellectual productions — and, in particular, to the conformity of 
the ancient Roman tragedy with the true national character of the 
Romans, respecting the expression of the passions and themond 
tenor, though ever so foreign as to the sul^ct, (for we do nOt 
here take in^o account the few pieces with Roman subjects.) 
We have already noticed this point, on an earlier occasion, and 
sbowm, that this peculiarity of the ancient tragedy mi^jiisfly be 
styled a national feature, which they derived from tWr native 
country. The serious, dfgnifled, and pow^erful dictiob. of these 
productions, (Sen.-ep. VllL Cm. ep. IX. IS. Aug. de Civ; D. 

II. 8.) the beep, religious tendency, peculiar to them, (Cic. de 
Off. 111. £6; 29); the high-^roinded, and .truly Roman senti- 
ments of fortitude, cbnstancy and greatness of soul, (Cic. Tusc. 

III. IS, SI. de Off. I. 18), with which they wej^ thoroughly 

^ M .. ^ '„ | I ' I — 

■ Never was the interest/or the theatre mote ge'jeial and fervent, than 
at Athens, (cf. Passovii Crit. in 

A. L. Jacob in Sopbucl. (fua9St9<^tatstv.‘'l3et)f because theatre was 
throughout, tU^all intents and purposes^ tiattoh^ ' 
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impressed ; < the abundance of tnoral sentences^ for which tiu* 
.Romans had so distinguished a taste ali these features, not- 
withstanding their foreign subjects, must endear these produc- 
tions to the Roman character. 

We accordingly meet with a sufficient number of passages in 
the ancimtt writers, which unquestionably .make manifest, as 
well the cultivating effects inherent in Roman tragedy, as the 
interest and taste of the public for it. In* the former respect, 
we find the effects of theatrical representation excellently <k‘- 
scribed in the verses of Varro,j(ap; Noniuni^ v. Igiioscite) : 
Vosque, in theatro qui voiiq>tatem auribus 
Htic aucupatum concurnstis domo, 

Adeste, et a me qme feram ignoscite, 

« Domum ut feratts a tbeatro latteras. 

It appears from this passage, as also from many of Ciccrc* 
and Horace, that the Romans, like the Greeks, (cf. liinocles, 
ap. Athen. L. VI. c. 1. Lib. Tom. Ilf. p. 39* ed. Reiske,) con- 
sidered the theatre as a moral institution ^ and Ennius says there- 
fore, that his countrymen learnt there, in a manner, m philo- 
sophize (peucis philosophaii^ragm. ed. H^ssel p. ; and 
Ovid could say, (Fest. quidquid diJkmeni theairis, 

cantare et facilesad verba jactate inaiius/' We should iia\o 
still more lij^t on this point, ^tf we had more of such illustra- 
tions as we find ^ Herenn* II. 2^ on the philosopjdcal li rai- 
ment of the mythus of Zethu^nd Amphion by Pacu^us, oi ad 
Herenn. II. 23, on the moral cpntemplatioiis on foitunc. l"his 
argument applies especially to fiie moral sentences, according to. 
file judicious remark of Seneca, (Ep. c. VIJI.) ; Non vidcs 
quemadmoduih theatre ednsbnent, quotics aliqua dicta sunt, 
quae publice agiioscimus et consensu vera esse^ testamur” — as 
the sentences ; prmcipinm est nudare inter cives cor- 


'*X!te fortdaess of the Romans for such* wise sayings is known : cf. 
Quint. VI II. 5. Senec. Cdiitrov. jU. 14. III. 16. i>iaT. de c. el, c. 20. 
Cell. XVII. 14. Maerob. Sat. V: le. 

^ The tlieatre was gederalty ttegarded under the idea of a moral insti- 
tution,, intended sto furn\ tiio public spirit^ by the daasic natiOus.of anti- 
quity, since Ijhey were trained up to trace ^1 thepbsnoineim of social life 
to their ut^mte end. I>ramatiirgie,^;4P, soq. Schiller, die 

SchaiibuhlleiKMor^ischeAiiataltbetipchtet. Werke IT. 3.380, sqq. Her- 
der, finefe.zurBefdruerungder'Puinanitat. We must not be cniharra*«sed 
, ihf flume imitations o( Cicero, in Which he makes mentton of immoral 
paasqges in dr^matiS: pm^tions, v, c. de Div. 1£. 50. de Fin. II. 7, 
2a. do He hioflf^<4{,gi4Nic?the best explanation, de Oft. 

1. 28. -v 
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pora,*' (Cic. Tusc. IV. ‘33.) ** Proinde ita parent sc in vita, 
lit viiici iiesciant,” (Cie. Tusc. V. 18), &c. They frequently 
passed over into comtHoti life, and became proverbs, (cf. Vo* 
pise, in Numer. c. IS) ; for example : ** 'Amicus* certus in re 
incerta e'ernitur," (Cic. Lael. c, 17) f " Male parla, male dila- 
buntur,” (Nsevius ap. Festum, partus ) ; laudaiia laudato viro,” 
(Symm. 1. 3j) and many others. ^ 


REMARKS OF • 

The Rev. Sa,muel Seyee, M.A. ^Bristol, on some 
passages of Me. Seager’s EMENDATION ES 

IN SCRIPTORES QUOSDAM GRJECOS T 

{f)uhlished by Mr. Parker of Oxford;') and Mr. 
Seagers Answers^ are printed with the permission 
of Mr. Sever. 


Page 1. Xciioph. Meniorab. lib. 1. cap. 4. Sect. 8. he 
cavTOV n ' h&Ksls s§ditfct yovv ku) «ffoxpivoDfi.0(i* a\- 

Ao 9» Se ou^ajw-oD ouhh olst that; 

Nuiiquam sic interrogasset Socrates, $g o^jhoifiov ovhsv 

olsi ^govifAov elvai, nisi priori interrogationi, Su bs acivrov ^pmfiov 
Tt hoKsig ; assensus esset Aristodemus ; qpiod tainen is 
verbis istis, ipdrret, yovv xett cetroxptvovf^ettf nullus. fecerat. Qua- 
propter legendum suspicor, EPHTAS yovv xct) ATIOKPINO- 
MAI. Nam respondeo quidem certe ad interrogationes tuas. 
Hoc significat Aristodenuis, Dubium esse non posse quin ipse 
q>gmfjir6v ri habeat, cum ad interrogationes respondeat. 

Suhauditur fortasse Soxw ellipsi frequentissima.^* S.Scryer. 

Resp. Sane verbiim Sox», vel tale quid*, subaudiri certissi- 
mum est. Quin ideo verba ista (quidquid subauditur, ineptis* 
sima) eguTu yovv ‘ xal AvrQxptvovpi.ea mutavi„ quia rationehi illius 
assensi6f% quae elegaUPter atque Allied reticetur, non reddunt ; 
id quod optime faciunt haec,’ egeorag yovv x«) airoxpJii^eci. 

* 

Plato Sympos. p. 184. I. 38. ed. Basil, prim. "'Etm he 
(o ’*Epuig) MV TOiwrhi. vpwTov ff.ev vadarATOg ^-^dihpe. pi.aya 
b * Taxfiv^gtov tm Koyto fle^rb?* 4>vyi ro . yn^ag, 

ra^u Sv bijXo voVr hoirrov yovv tow hedvrog jj/tiv ^pga^eg^sraL t 8^ 



9S " Me^Aafks ph - 

9t^o**¥“Ef0t pwiii*t Ex Irisre 

verbis x«) ou 8 * ovtoj iraXXsu irhi^rntm vidit Stephantis 'senstim 
OuUaiii locp iptlim «ildi x«1 OTdlENl 4*T- 

ONTI no AlAS liticiahns iti dialpgo Cupidtiiis 

et JoviSf XS J el iroXw toO ’/ eexs- 

w; 13 Wri pi wyisDiijDK p^s tOAlAJS SiPfSA,?, reivra xal 
jSpe^f af*oi? vfrp/Sifdxi, ^pai)ftHtik impovpy^g ; iilsgi posset sic 
qtioque> xm OTJENI ONTl ItOAItli xAijO'ix^eiv. Nain vox wo- 
Xio$ non de capHiis solitm usurpatur, verum etiam de liotniiie 
ipso qui ffoXia? (fuet. Aristo|%iseS» Lysistrala, 59$^ x«v ^ xoXioc, 
T«;^u waiSflt xojpijv yey^pijxe. Plutarcbus in 'Catone Maj oa povov 
ecof vMf X0ti piXoVipo^ iv, ttXX^ xx) Ye|»Stfrx xat xoXiov ^ (opwv- 
ref) hyxeiprepouvra r^ei awxio’ea?^, Lucianus in Nec^uinmi- 
tia, JSvyylvoi^i rm r&¥ trttpm ^eavecrlw t^v 

leokitS fih Tijv xopi^tf, ysvmj Sg fix\ot (refivov xeAetpiSvtp* 

** Lege xai oy, iehrog woXXoy, /o 7 /fify ?w/rr- 

valloJ* S, Seyer* 

Reap. Hrs Emendationibus vix excusis, vidi legenduni essr, 
xa\ ovS* *Evinc ^roXXoS xXijo-n^y. Sttbaudi hoKrr^fiurog, qoai vox 
ill Xenoph* Anab. 3, 4, ^^subauditttr r xal ylyi^eraci roarouTov 
prrx^y rwy,eTp»revfAaT(ov^ icrre tJ varrepaiot odx sfavria-av oi ttoXe- 
piOI| OsSs Tp77f (Tl^. 


Plato Sycnpos. p, 189# iB. *JBireJ xat ev Bxao*'?iQy TWV ^COCtiV 
^ XttXsiroi 'X«5 that to «^o^ oJov ex irat^apjou 6 auT 0 $ Xeyerai 
aeog fiv wp6(rfivTyj$ yhefracr ovrog pevroi ouSlffOTs ra aora e;^fit>v £v 
eetUTW 0 0 (yro$ xxXelTcxii aX>A veog (aXXoTo; Stephanub) ael 
•ytyvopevos ^XTroXXyg x«) xar^ rdg Tpi^agy xal tyapKa, xoit 

OffTo^ xal xal ^ufitTrau rh irti^et, — Platoiieni existimo scrip- 
siwe aXXoiof asl yiyy^pevo;, TA MEN KTdMENOX^ rA Ss axoXXwg 
x^xari rag rpixetgf xx) (rigxa, xai otrraj xa\ oJpx^ xa) ^ypxxv to 


« P^iolenter^^' S. Scyer. 
tfehementer ;£gra sananda sunt vehementer. 

Plato, in Lyside, p, 264^ 1. bO. odxot/v- raxnA ift7r (rufi^riaeTon 
amyxoiov elvai oftoXoyviv^ iwep eal rwv vpoVepor* voXXaxt^ 4*Xov 
e}vixi 0iXw, TToXXx?^^ xflu ?ray i pi 4^otHf ri; ^iX^, i 

xxT)ifr*c^v» ptXjf. iroXXxxi; '^/Xoy* 

Srm % ptiTofo T<f piXj, i xial ^*Xoov picrf , — Mallem (id quod seii- 
I 0 |j^ p^ostulat) sroX^xif S’ ^%oy elvxi pi e;^dpoD^ i xxl fiXoy* 

t v i AfR^jlWTOw T|p MlSBif % xa) 

h'^ . ^ .ProfHwiiiter 'sed dureJ^ S, Sever. 


f i P7'<dMbiiiter 'sed dure.'^ S, Seyer. 

4^^ inutali<m«in* levku^, quse huie loco Itscem del : 
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iiam verba iista, ut nunc leguntur, ne JfAio; quidem xaXujttjSjgn); 
inteliigat 

Plato in Kiithydeino, p. 274* 1. 52. ’'lo'wg fjiev o5v <popriK»Te§ov 

Ti epri<rOfJi>eti, «XX« (rvyytvao<rxe, opot. SL st yap ft^Tf yp6ijSs<r$at ierrif 
jxijrg 4/ey5ij Sofa^eiv, ft^ra api,adij ehat, aXX’ on ouS* IfaftapTaveiv 
gtrny orav nV n wparr^. — Henricus Stephanus pro ciXX* on re- 
poni voluit aXX’ en, quod onhi sninime satisfacit. V'erba qui- 
Hem ista mendosa esse, quivis vidcat ; quae sic, distinctione quo- 
quo miitata, castiganda existimo ; si yap iffavdatrSat eirrt, /xijre 
4/su^fj So£a^etv, fi^raJifiaB^ ahai, AAAOTI B^afiapravatv serrh 
orav rig n icparn^ ; 

“ Quid si legas ^/xoed^ eJvai aXXore, quovis aiiomodo” 

S. Seyer, 

Pesp. Vide.sis H. Stepliani Thesaurum tom. i. col. 341. g. 
{d'AXoTi adverbium, aut adverbialiter positum, Ulrum vel Nun- 
quidj pro aga.) V ereor qt a^^Kore pro Quovis aiio modo^' us- 
quain iiiveniatur: certe tiiliil tale in H. Stepliani iocupletissinio 
Thesauro. 

Plato, in Hippia minore, p. 358. 1. 12. J?/!. otJx o1<rQa on 

Key MV uCTspov r, mg vpog rov a/tot rjol aTrowXfyo'gicr- 

5«i. Trghg Toy ^locyra hs ovx au ^ijcriv aT07r\su<rsJa"$at aXXa ^XXa 
Xsyei ; Mic locus, queni Henricus Stephanus rede vidit mendo- 
sum esse, sic reliiigeiidus mihi videtur, 06k ol<r$a on Xeywv MEN 
llPO^ TON *OSu<r<rsa ap>a ri} ^oi aTaro-TrXeycrgicr^ai, TXTEPON 
JJE itpog rhv A*lavra oukuZ ^r,<nv aaoTrXeuo'eio'dai, aXX^ aXXce Xeyei ; 
Nimia est mufatio,** S. Seyer, 

Resp. Non hie redivia curanda. 

Isocrates, Nicpcles, p. 80, I, iG. ed. Battle, Cantab. 1729- 
Mrf^svog ovv ohtympsirs, fjufjds Karafpovslrs rmv rsraypievmv' uttoXoi/x- 
fiavovTsg mg ov rcapoi rauT Icrny, aXX* mg itag sKafTTOv rmv puspmv ? 
KuXmg Yj Kaxmg efov to <ry/x7rav, ourco o’TroySa^-^g Ttep) avTmv, xa) 
KYi^sffds jXYilh r^TTOV rmv ep,mv, ij tcov vfiersgmv avTmv, “ Multum 
obscuritatis est in verbis UTroXa/xjSavovTe^ mg ov vagoi ravr eoriy,^* 
inquit Wollius. Nec niiriim ; quippe scribendurn uwoXajx/Savov- 
rsg mg ev llAPEPFA taut l<rny.* 

HareoJ’’ S. Sever, 

Resp. Dapapya, Levia, contemnenda. ^Quod prieter suscep- 
tum aliquod opus accedit, plcrunique Icvc et negligendutn vide- 
tur. Consulendi Biidsei Commentarii in Ling. Graec. 

Polybius, Excerpt. Leg, 41. p. 023. 1.2. ed. Ernest) Lips. 
17o4- xa) TeXog oux siacre xupmS^vat to §i«/3owXiov, aXX* ug vTbp&e<nv 
ijyaya rrjv 'rrposiprjiJiivyjv aXoylav , — Scripserat Polybius proculdu- 
ijio, aXX* e\g {nrepQetnv ^yay^AlA tjjv TrpoBipvjfisvviv aKoylav, 

** Hicsito,^* S. Seyer, 
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Jiev. S. Sejer's llema?'h on 

Resp. Tota series in Pol^bio ipso coiisideranaa* 

Pohbins, Kxcerpt. de virt. et vit. p. 11 J. 1. xai darrov ^ 
xjt$r/xev s£e\cijx^sv ij tou ^IxivioDVog h Tvj ‘Pcofiri Sofa. Restituanius, 
$aTToy % A/1©’ HAIKIAN x. t. X. 

Ingeniose, sed harco'^ S. Seyer. 

Resp. IVe dubita. ^arrov r/ xu^'r,xsv falsum ; taiiti viri fama 
mmis cito elucere non potuit^ 6 «ttov ij xad* rjXixiav verissimuin; 
Scipio eiiini pa ne puer inciaruit. 

Plutarclius, !Vioral. : llxg 6iv n; lioLxglvsiE, x. t. A. xiv. 
sect. 57. D. p. ‘218. lin. 14. — Legendum ’'im 2>5 xu) f^Topog lo-- 
riv ors xqXuxsIu JIASTP0T!SI <^iko<ro<pov, 

^rjTopEi/* S. Sexer. 

Iiesp. prjopec xoXxxeIx, rJtclorcm aduifntlea, 

Piutarclms, 2iup.vooixxcLv y . vpo^k. ^.^sect. f>47. C. 
p. 1. I. MaKuru p.\v yap 6 axparog^ orav rr^g xs‘^aXr^g xaQ- 
a\(/>)Tai, xu) * ATOxsSl^Hi tu o'wiJiaTu vplg rag rxv ula$rj(rectiv a^- 
X^Sf STTiTugarirsi tIv uvUgcoTrov, 

Unde Jt(tc vocahu/ion ?*' S. Sever. 

Resp. Vcrbuin utov^jco^ nisi tailor, ant in Arisfotcle, aut in 
Piutarcho, me legisse memini.Hit ut sit hor, verbuiii arovm ana- 
logia satis tuetur. a tovoc tovow, (quod in ipso Piutarcho Icgitur, 
Moial. tom. n:. p. edit. Wyttenb, in 8vo.) ab arovog 

urovQMf Laxo, l..anguiduni reddo. 

Diogenes Lacitms> in vita Diopeins, p. 330. sect. 20. cd. 
Meiboiiiii l(iy2. 

Aa>X’j5s»c xafli^5C-5ai, oubrv £<prf liu<p£qEi' xa’i yap T-'/x eWaj; 

oLv XiOiVTO TTtTiparxErQai , — Regi debet JIA<PEPEIN. 

“ (lut iia S, Seur. 

Resp. To liui^'ipsiy tm TtiTTgaa-xcrOai lespoiidcat nccesse est, at 
in ainbobus stMiuo obi <pius sit. 

Diogenrs Laeilius, in vita Zenoiiis, p. 377. sect. 21. llph; 
rov xa\ov s'Ittovtu on ov box-i aurep kpur^r^'j sr^oii b tro^bg, Ouiev, 

iJfAabv ai?^icvTspov eGsrSai rcbv xaAobv . — Constitui potest hie lo- 
cus, ut mea feit opinio, legendo, OObsv APA, tfri, Oju-uiv «5 Aiwte- 
pov ESETAI Toiv xaAwv. * 

“ \diil ?fecc&s€*'* S. Sever. 

Resp. At vero lern non possiuit et ti/xciv et trerCui ; nisi ip- 
sum Laertiuni scirncntm ad pulcluos convertere putanius : nam 
modus iidinitivus, iVser^ut, satis doeercl, (si sincerum esset) hapc 
obiiqua esse, et refeiri tanluni ab Laeitio, non ipsissima Zenonis 
>^rba es.fe :^quis eniin umquani sic aliquem allocutus tsl, owbev 

aS^iwTtgoy k(j~ahai : Legendum igiliir ut in emcndalione 

.mea. 

Diogenes Lautiiis, in vita Zenonis, pag. 4t)7. sect. 15y. Elva* 
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«uTo (ocv$pco7rou tritsp^et. videlicet) XpucrtvTrog ev rfi Zsutscx 

rm ^ixrixwv, ffvsDjxa xara rrjv outrluv, cog ^\ov lx twv eig tjjv y>;v 
KOLTOL^aXKofjievcov o-flreojxaTOJV, a ffeeXaiwfleWa oux It* fusrutf dog 
hotTTsvveuKmag auToig TYjg hvvdcfjLeaog , — Particula oog in pobteriore 
loco deleiida esse videtur. 

'NuUa eget ememlationed* S. Seyer. 

Hesp. wg ibi nullam ofnnino.significationeni habet, contra, 
idiorna elegantissinnirii SijXov absolute positiim pro Sr^XovoVi, cau- 
sam rei declaraiis. oux. It* (pusTm" IrdKov, ^ictTrsTfvsuxuIccg etuTolg Trjg 
^vvafiscog. scilicet ; , videlicet. 

iEliarms. Jn iEliani historia de scelesto illo Macareo Mily- 
lenei“«i sic legitiir, Xgovcp upix6p.svog I ^svog to ^puarlov uTCYiTsr 6 
sWoLyuyaov evSoVy cog ctTro^cocrctiV, xcctsct^x^s^ xa) to ^qucIov avdopu- 
fev, dtvT uuTOU Jl Tov 0£vov xareSijxe* xcu coero, doar'ffsp Toug avSpdovGugf 
XotvQoLVSiV ouTCti xa) Tov fisoV xXr/V owx ct'7^rlVTr^(^£ tolutu tocuty^ ttoHv, 
Ubi U))ton, liter partj{ if/a TToiisv hoc loco fere erp/e/iva esf, 
lit aXAoSsv 7roS = Vf elegaftlia' pothts guarn necessi/afi^ gratia . 
Parliciihi tto^sv jungilur ilia qtiidem vocibns quibusdani niotiim 
a loco bignidcaijlibiis, nt &>s\o(tsv passim ; lit hSivh, Plato 
Pliatjdr. Ehc jLoo*, w 2dcoxpuTBg, oj^ ENOKWJE [^bvtoi 110 BEN, 
ceiro toD ' iXicrcrou, XsysTuc o liopietg r^v *IIpsl&utxv cc^Trxtrctt ; lit Trdf 
pooQsv, Luciaiius iii Jove JVageedo, *Ev dcxpofioXicrpoolg It* Yftrctv, 
dcvocr^svOovuiVTBg aXXYfX(J^;, IIOPESIBEN TIOBEN Xoi^opowjuievoi ; lit 
exelSeVf Iilf'ni iii eodeni, Ei 66 o Zsgfg 6 /SpovTwv l(rri, aru ay a/xeiyoy 
el^eltjg, EKEWKN FIOBEN am tmv Osoov dt^iyf^Evog^ scd minqiiain 
fore lit ra’jTY, m^h sic cunjuucta rcpcriantiir, inihj sal acceptiim 
est. Liegeiiduin prociildubio 9rA:^v oux a:rr)VTr;<r£ raura TstuTY). 
IJoSev y 77o5«v hie Mgnificat ouSa/xwc- Demosthenes in Timona- 
tem : di toutco, Trapidvrsg, auTtxa jxaXa (Tuvam/^oyYcrovrai. ou jxa 
^*’ ou TipooxpaTBi ^apl(7a(TSxi fiovXdpi,svor FIOBEN ; uXX’ aurdo 
crufjLcpepsiv Exaerrog Y,yo6u.svog tov vdpov. DemostbeiK de Corona, 
aX\’ oux ECTTi TauTU’ nOBEN; ttoXXov ys xa* lil, Lucian. Pseii- 
dologista, Taura cro* xan auVoc ctmcX'o' ou /xa tov Ala rep *Agy^i^ 
Ao^o) 6*xa^eov ep.avTdv' IJOBENg mXXou ys xa) ^Ico" (TO* SI [jLUpla 
(forsan pvglSlv') a-vysidadg laa/Sco*/ aji« psSicopisva, Deiiioj-lh. de 
male obita legatioiic, Oup^ cog d6s <Pcjox5ag cendoXECTEy dv xa&* sauTot* 
nOBEN; rdeni in 'riinocratem. Ou irpolxa, co Tip.6xgarEgy 
(nOBEN ;) otJS* oXlyou toutov I5r/X«f tov vo/aov. Pliilarcbiis in 
vita Catonis Utic, * E^eTcepi.'lfag, elmv, ou \'lmXXcovtSY}, tov ISraruX- 
Xtov, am Tou ^pov»j/x«TOj sxelvou xaOsXcov ; xa* Trln'Xguxsv 6 dvrig /x);5l 
StG'TraTdpi.evog Yjpdc ‘y IIOBEN ; {slmv o *AmXXeovldr}g) xalroi mXXx 
BtsXep^dy)f/,ev dXXd u\pY}Xdg Itt* xa* aTgevrog^ xa* pLSvstv x«* 

9rpaTTp*v 0 rt XV aru 7rparT>J^. Diogc-ncs Laertiu«, p. 347. sect, 
91 . 
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K* owSgv eXefg (IIOSEN ;) ^o» yuQ hoyov ou Trope 
OJSe XaX.ov fjLOff^co’^Amh (TTOft-a* aXXa, x. r. X. 

Nam ita legit Heiiricus Stcphanui^. 

** Scd in Jus omnibus locisvoQev rnihi videtur esse non outetfiug, 
sed, Unde hoc ? Quidni ? Cur ila hoc evenit T* S. Seyer, 
Kesp. Si Latine reddere volulssem, in pronilii crat, Uui po- 
^uere? scd nihil melius HCSYCHll interpretatione^ Jloity; 
OTJAMflX' jwoxg/crecoj. 


PROLOGUE 

TO THE ANDlitA OF TERENCE; 

I*£aFORMEl» XT WKSTMIXS'XER SCHOOI, ULC. 1825. 


DUNLOP. 

Salvete ! nobis benevoli et Terentio ! 
Quoscunque, Eli^te rite servautes fideni, 

Juvat vctustis mteresse lusibus. 

i\lt|ui (fatemur) nounihil veriti sumiis, 

Ne, quod placere caelcris acccpimus, ^ 

Et VOS, scientioris abcujiis gregeiii, < 

Alibi tenerct forsitan Prauleciio. 

Nam crescit isthiec indies opinio, 

Errasse lota hue usque Majores via : 

''Jam tempus adferl (clamitant) mores novos ; 
Aliamque rerum postiilat scieiitiaiii !” 

Musae videtis qiiatn gravi in periculo 
Versentur — ut per vim aiqiie contumeliam 
Ubique uotis exuuntiir sedibus! 

At nosmet istud crimus uuctores mali ? 

Saltern hie, preeatnur, integrum eultum sui, 

N ormamque literata, non uperuria, 

Servaverit Minorca I Nos scientiaiii, 
Haudijuaquam omissis cceteris, unum tamcn 
Habuiious olini, et nune liabcmus inaxuinam^ 
Se quisque ut ipsum noscat : isto scilicet 
Facto arbitrantes optume ac faeillume 
Institui ad omnia posse vitae muiiia. 

Roc, lisa Ciraecis semper exemplaribus, 

Veri atque Honesti consccratis fontibus, 
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and Epilogue, for 1825. 

Coiisucta nobis praestat Institutio : 

Hoc universis civibus prodest magis ; 

Auget, tiiclur, servat hoc Rempiiblicam. 

Quod lestat, advortatis hue aiiinios vdim : 
Mac node saltern doctiis attciitis dabit 
Praelectioneni, si placet, Terentius. 


EPILOGUE. 

Crito, solus. 

Demiror — niisquanme niihi cauponaf columnar 
Hercules; hac stoterant, si nieniini, platea ; 

Ne plus ultra olim pcicgriiio — (Proclit Davus.) 

^ Oh ! Dave ! quid isluc 

Ornali cst ? D. Di me deiiique respiciunt. 

Quid libi vero agitur ? C. Caupouani qua'iito ubique. 

D, Caiiponaui dixti, sordide r plaude tibi. 

In me qui incideris. C. Qu»jLandem ? D. Uibaiia reperta 
Quippe a me disces : vilia vulgiis amet ; 

Privata ingenuis hodic vivaria. C. Novi: 

Sancti Jacobi qualiu virus habet ; 

Res ul^M civiles agitaiit. 1). Pj’opria, obsecro, soli 
Ista Senatores semper habere velint ? 

Noiinc alios, viviint quotciuique, doniiqiie suique 
J^eitjesum est ? parilctn in jure merentur opeui. 

Krgo ausculta. Homines cliartas consumere nati 
Fuidere commuiii mille coire solent : 

Kxcipit iujs graiidis, vastaeque innixa culinze^ 

Atqiie iiistructa omiii commoditate domus. 

Delecti e numero, reruni quos et palinarum est, 

Nullo permisso vindice, sunniia pen^s. 

Est quoque Curator scitissiiiius — hoc ego fungor 
Munere. — C. Curator tui*B vocaiis? — i). Ua est. 

Qui servus fuerain, servis nunc impero : nullus 
Segiiitia: locus hie : dux ego, qiiicquid agunt. 

Solus et annonani, impeiisas, rcscripta* tributum, 

Procuro. — C. Qui sis, jam Lene notus eris. 

D, Qui grege de nullo fuerit, coutemptus etexlex 

{Ffodit Pamphilus.) 

Omnino. — C. Quisnam hie ? Pamphile, tune foiis ? 

Tam cito ! qu6 propesas ? — P. Ad conciliabula nostra ; 

Ut soleo. — C. Hui ! nec te jam nova nupta tenet ? 

P. A meiisa atquc toro possini divortia ferre ; 
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A tnen&d et chail'A stat mihi nulla pati. 

C. Di niagiii atque Dea; 1 at^ iiuptis tarn burbara passis^ 
Quid tandem iniiuptis bet amabilibus ? 

D. Actum aiiiut secum ; ct pejori lege queruntur 
Conjungi Moiiachos in sua jura novos. 

C. Inventum iiiventornm hoc est; hoc jam omnia vincit. 

P. Iminb; vivciuii hiec umca causa venit. 

Non bodie inservil niiles^ neqiie navita honor!; 

Mercalorve lucro : mnjus utrique bonum esf. 

Quia pcnitiis Kermn Naiuram exquiiere vcilet, 

Ni data .'.tlieiiu i Testa, epiiheque, forent ? 

Nemo Oiientalis, nemo est Acadcmicus, Alpcs 
Nemo peregrinans transit in Jtalium, 

Ilanc qui non requiem poscat sibi. Conimoda nescis, 
Mille voluptate.s, deliciasque loci. 

Quin referain — ante Tocum letti molHssima pluma, 

Quali olini hand Tultiis Sardanapulns erat. 

Membra recliiiatus, cubitisque utriuque levatis^ 

Oscilo, dorinito — nam sibi^quisque vacat. 

Nunc bos, nunc illos leviter'percurrere libros, 

I'abellam, vitum, diama, poetnaiion, 

Censurasve juvat; narrare, audire viciasim, 

Coiitineant charUe quicqnid in utbe novi 

D. Turn vero patulam semper servarc leiicstram ^ 

-Lecta colior.s, P. Muitum bine plebis in ora jucor. 

At noios — nutu — niclu — risuve saluto : 

Ileddere personae congrna cuique mciim est, 

Lu\ hapc inter abit : — quinta deiu scribitur bora 
Passim : unus labor bic sollicitat placidos. 

** Nul!a dies nobis sine lilera.*’ C. At, oro, paratus 
Quulis sit ccena! ? P. Prolinus ista peto. 

Sjmposiurn en ! lautum — tecti in penctralibus altis 
Bis seno.s, ut par, inensa rotunda capit. 

Karius hoc — conclave patens plcrurnque subimus ; 

Inspicil bic ebartam quisque, legitque locum. 

Turn prjesto aut carnis solida? repetita voluptas 
Ad libitum ; aut Aiii portio sulliciens. 
lusnper et vini per sobria pocla, triental 
Bbiberit. C. Parce periiiodiceque tuus. 

P. Sar.e — sed laquear, lychui, et pretiosa supellex 
(Non si!ia, confiteor, non aliena tamen) 

Vel Regem efficiunt — null^ et niercede rninistri 
Donancli. C. Lando hoc-— optima conditio est. 

Quin me due ; nam tecum hodic coenarc — D, Quid, aii^ax, 
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Inceptas ? iimbris accubiiisse nefas. 

P. Quod licet, inspcxisse dabn, et per singula ducatn : 

Arcctur dapibus turba piufana. (L Grave esl. 

D. Multa pnus cuia: — ora — anibi — sidliagia capta : 

Qtii te proponal, quique seciindct, opus. 

Fecerit arbitrium de te tandem iiriia ; peiiclum 
Magnum hoc — exsiliat calculus atcr, abis ! 

C. Non Cereris, liacchique niihi inysteria tanti. 

P. Quill abeo — irifelix, atque profane, vale — 

* [Eieunl Pam. et Dav. 

Hand inventa tamen nostratibus iilia novabunt 
ingenium, bospitibus semper, ut ante, ferum. 

Ad VOS confugio — securus quippt; repulsie est, 

Qui vestKiin implorat pauper et hospes opein. 


ORIGINES; 

Or, liamf'ks on the Origin several States, Empires, 
and Cities, By Sir W, Drummond. 8vo. 


Aftt'.r a careful perusal of ibis learned and elaborate work 
on Chronology and History, the following remarks occurred to 
me as peibaps calculated to be useful in ihc investigations 
which form the subject of Sir W. Diuniniond’s reseaichcs. 

Ancient Chronology is a subject from which the learned lurn 
away with dread, and the unlearned, either with contempt, or 
with full satisfaction in whatever owe book they have selected as 
their oracle. 'I’he number of those who, by having made them- 
selves acquainted with the existing ditferences of opinion on 
this subject, and the hinges on which the conlroveisies turn, are 
competent to form a judgment on Ancient Chronology, is ex- 
ceedingly small. It has not fallen to my lot to meet with even 
one person acquainted w'ith the principia of the subject ; 
neither do 1 piofcss myself to have done* more than reduce to 
short tables, and so bung before the eye, the systems of Usher, 
Newton, Jackson, Hales and Faber. 

In the present age, the old maxim, Omne ignotum pro mag-- 
nijico, no longer bolds good ; but, on the contrary, the levelling 
principle proclaims, to ll?c great satisfaction of the ol iroKKo), 
Omne ignotum pro imitili ; and therefore, now' if ever, the la- 
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borious clironologist may expect that liia labors will be misap- 
prehended by ignorance and aspersed by envy and self-suffici- 
ency. 

There is also another discouragement, which 1 am not aware 
has been clearly stated. The judgment of sensible men is like 
a pair of scales : it weighs the pros and cons and decides by 
their preponderation, llorace possessed this judginent when he 
pronounced, 'Non ego 'paucis off'endar rnaeuLs ; and iSir Isaac 
Newton, aftei having perused the commentators on the 
Prophecies, observed, Amongst the interpreters of the last age 
there is scarce one of note, who hath not made some discovery 
worth knowing; and tlience 1 seem to gather that God is about 
opening these m3Steries,” (Observations on the Prophecies, p. 
1253.) And Mr. Wapie exhibited this accurate .and impuitial 
iudgment, when he observed, that the many errors and divi- 
sions whuh sprung up with the refurmi^tion, plainly prove, that 
there were mail) tares mixed with it ; but which God hath been 
pleased to make use of to many good ends; there being scarce 
any eironeous peisuasion in religion, which liath not some liutli 
mixed w'ith it; and which w'as not occasioned b\ some neglect 
in the church, which God, by those extremes punishes them for, 
and calls on them to reform,” (Waple on Revel, x. 0, 7.) 

But perhaps the finest example of impartial and sound judg- 
ment is that displayed by Bishop Burnet in his exposition of 
the 17tU Article of the Church. Sound judgment buds pearls 
in rubbish ; unsound judgment finds rubbish iii pearls ; soiiml 
judgment discriminates and sums up ; unsound judgment con- 
founds and decides by ex^parte evidence- The views which are 
sometimes taken of such great works as this of Sir VV. Drum- 
mond, frequently remind me of ihr fable of Monius and Venus. 

But let this great investigator proceed : 1 observe much in 
his work of very great importance ; and I offer the follow ing 
remarks with diffidence, though not without hope that they 
may be useful. 

The first thought then that st:uck me, was that a system of 
ancient chronology may be compared to the old woman’s fagot, 
which she endeavored to break without advice and without assist- 
ance. It then occurred *to me that if a stick could be taken out of 
the said fagot and your learned correspondents would favor the 
public with their joint exertions, this stick might be broken, and 
perhaps, tti the end, the whole fagot surmounted. 

Permit me then t(/ select such a question as, if decided, may 
be of great imporlaiice not only in itself, but ultimately in 
relation to other questions. This question is one which I have 
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not yet seen eillier satisfactorily put or answered : viz. what 
can we collect from sciiplure simply, respecting the origin 
and duration of llie Jssj/rian Empire; and more particulaily 
whether any light can be gained fioni scripliiie, respecting the 
following iinpoi taut problem proposed by Sir W. Diummond. 

** In order to discover,” sajs Sir W. Ihummoiid, “if this indeed be 
possibly the epoch when the Assytiaii rriipirc was founded, we must 
by usecriaiiiiiig Ibo jx'riod of ifs fall. This event, it is now gene- 
rally aliovv«^d by eliionologers, took place in the year 747 before the 
Christian a'Ta. \Vc have >tiniis at the beginning df the line, and Sar- 
danapaliis at the entk The problem is to determine the duration of 
the interval, hclwccri the lime w'hcn the former mounted the throne, 
and the time w'Ijcii the latter descended from if.” (Vol. i. p. 224.) 

He adds, (p. GO?*) 

“There ran he no doubt, that as Nineveh was twice taken by the 
Medes, first umfer the ( omniand of '\rhare.s, in the 3 car 747 before, the 
ChnstiaiJ utm; and seeondl}, under the eominand of C^axaies, in the 
year (»03 before the same e^oeli ; the Greeks may have been led info 
mistakes and eontradiefioiis ooiiccriiing the duration of the A.«syrian 
empire. 7’liis empire was in fact dissohedin the time of Arhaees; but 
as Assyria still e\i.sted .ns a kingdom, and as Nineveh was not de- 
stroyn'd until the rcigii of Cyaxares; the diflTcTenee between the state 
of Assyria before Sardanapaius, and •after the death of that inonareh, 
may have escaped the attention of writers, who were not accurately 
acquainted with oriental history.^^ 

And at p. 041. be furtlier observes, 

“The A,ssyrian monarchy was siilweited by the Modes in the year 
747 before Christ. The Modes retained possession of Assyria during 
209 years.” 

The first observation which I have here to make is that Sir 
W. Drummond is mistaken in supposing that chronologers are 
agreed in respect to the .suhversioti of the Assyrian empire in 
the year 747 before Christ. "J'he learned Jackson, in his Chro- 
nological Antiquities, so highly applauded by Dr. Hales, posi- 
tively denies the fact. He observes, Vol. i. p. 30J. ** Dr. 

Prideaux> in his Connection of the Old and New Te.stamentj;, 
makes Arbnees the same w ith Tiglath-Pilesir or l^iglath-Pul- 
Asar, (which is the right name) and Belesis to be Nabonassar, 
(or more truly Naho-nasar) which is all mere invention, and not 
founded in any chronology : and it is also absurd ; because Ar- 
baces is a Median name, and Tiglath-PuhAsar is an Assyrian 
name ; and so they could not be the same person. But being 
sensible from scripture evidence that Media was subject to the 
king of Assyria, and that there was no king in Media distinct 
from the king of Assyria to the end of the leign of Sennache- 
rib ; he supposes a secoi^ defection of the Medes from the 
Assyrians, and that they revolted from ISermacherib after the 
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loss of his arim in Judea, and liis return to Nineveh, and set 
up for tlicmstlvos a sort of deinociatical governiiieiit ; but soon 
growing sifk of the confusions which liiis caused amongst them, 
they chose Dejoces U)i their King. This which Dr. l^ndcaux 
calls the second defection, was in liiith the tirst, which happened 
on the death of Sennacherib; and neither Ctesias nor any other 
ancient historian ever inentionud a second revolt of the Medes ; 
and it is evident fioin Herodotus, that after the revolt of the 
Medes from the Ass}iians, a few years before they chose Dejo- 
ces for their king, they maintained their liberty, and afterwards 
their kingdom, independent of the Assyrians lo the last; to the 
final destruction of the Assyiiaii empire, and till they were con- 
quered bv Cyrus.’' 

1 request ailention to Mr. Jackson's arguments in pi oof of 
the foregoing statement ; they arc too long to be tiansciibed, 
but the M'ork itself deserves the utmost attention. 

I would coniine the inquiry now to su(‘l) scriptural docu- 
ments as bear on the question between Sir W. Drummond and 
Mr. Jackson, aiid which liave been cither not at all or slightly 
touched on by either. And 1 jnust add, that 1 have been much 
pleased with Sir VV, Diummomrs discernnicnt in estimating the 
testimonies of profane history, piecisely as they deserve to be 
estimated in respect to remote chronolog) ; and in the defer- 
ence which he pays to tiic sacicd historians who recorded what 
they cither w'llnessed or had means of determining. See Origi- 
nes, Vol, II, p. 472, &e, 

Ihe inquiry now lo be instituted is simply, whether wo can 
collect from >ciiptiire any proof that between the year H. C. 
747, and the year 13. C. 710, when Sennacherib was repulsed, 
tlifr Assyrians were subject to the Medes or not. Here we 
obviou. ly turn to the sacred writers who lived and wrote during 
the period in question, and to isaiah especially, as vviiting most 
largely concerning Assyria itself, li appears then from isaiah, 
that in the year 13. C. 742 (according lo the Bible chronology) 
the Assyrians had not invaded the west of Asia, but that Ahaz 
invited them, in order lo be delivered fiom his enemies, the 
kings of Syria and of Isiael. It would almost appear from ch. 
vii, of Isaiah, that they* had not penetrated at all to the west of 
the EiJphiates; for they arc desciibed as noTV overflowing the 
banks of that river, and like a deluge overwhelming all the 
earth. Jn** cl|. viii. 7. accordingly we read, ** Now therefore be- 
hold the Lord bringeCh upon them the waters of the river, strong 
and many, even the king of Assyria and all his glory : and he 
shall come up over ail his channels, and go over all his banks ; 
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and he shall pass through Judah: he shall overflow and go over; 
he shall reach even to the neck ; and the sti etching out of his 
w'ings shall fill the breadth of thy land, O Immanuel !” More 
pailicularly, in ch. xi. the prophet having described the march 
of his army to the vicinity of Jerusalem, as liishop Lowtii 
w ell observes, and the author of the book of Ecclesiasticus con- 
firms, (ch. xlviii. 18 , Slc.) it follows inch. xi. that Hezekiah 
should by his prayers destroy the king of Assyria (v. 4.) and 
prepare the way for the kings of the East By drying up the 
Euphrates, (v. 15, 16). But more particularly still, in ch. xiii. it 
is pr^^dicted that the Mcdes should be the instruments of the de- 
struction of Nineveh, (v. 17.) 

I'hat the prop!».ct intends the empire of Nineveh by Babylon 
in this chaptei*, is obvious from the circumstance that he adds, 
** the Lord of Hosts hath sworn, that I will break the Assyrian 
in wiiy laud!" (v. 24, 25#) 

I'hc Assyrian, theiefore, had not been before broken, but 
was to be broken in Judea by the instrumentality of Hezekiah, 
as confirmed by Joseidnis, in relation to the Medes; and in 
relation to the Bab)loniaiis, by t4ie circumstance that after the 
repulse of Sennacherib the king of Babylon formed an alli- 
ance v\iih Mczt kiah. (ch, xxxix.) This first separation of Ba- 
bylon and Media from the Assyrian empire, in effect, destroyed 
both Uahylon and Nineveh, as that eminent divine Joseph Mede 
observed, and was consequently predicted by Isaiah as the fall 
of Bah} Ion. (Mcde on Revel, xiv. 8.) And here 1 cannot but 
notice bow beautifully the prophets illustrate each other, as in 
respect to the capture of Babylon by the Medes and Persians, 
compare Habakkuk, ch. ii« Isaiah ch. xxii. and Daniel ch. v. 
23, &c. there needs no comment. Let us now turn to 
Isaiah ch. xxxvii. 1 1, &c. ; and hear Sennacherib’s own account 
of his own, and of his father’s victories. So far from observing 
any intimation that Nineveh was subject to Media, during the 
interval in question, 1 rather see intimations both in Isaiah and 
elsewhere to the very contrary, in 2 Kings xviii. 1 1, we are 
informed that “the king of Assyria did carry away Israel into 
Assyria, and put them in Halah and iq Habor by the river of 
Ciozan, and in the cities of the Medes.'’ This event is placed 
in the year B. C. 726. Neither should we pass by the record 
of Tubit relating to a period after the building of F*vhatane, for 
it speaks of the fall of Nineveh as then future, (ch. xiv. 4.) 
For Tobit could not have been led captive before the Assyri- 
ans penetrated into the Holy Land by the instigation of Ahaz, 
tlia^ 1 % before the year B, C, 741. (Isaiah viii. 7.) In his time 
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then, that is, after the year 741, Nineveh was not destroyed, 
but Tobit lived to hear of its capture. 

1 have now opened mv tirst question on ancient chroiiolo"y, 
and request the opinions of vour learned coirespondcMits on the 
statements of sciiptuie respecting the lime of the fail of Nine- 
veh ; which event, as far as I see, did not in any sense take place 
till the repulse of Seimacherik. Mr. Gregory, in his Tracts, 
printed in KKJ.', lias given perhaps the best introduction to the 
history of the Aasyiian empire. It contains the original docu- 
ments without hypolhesis. * 

In respect to the duration of the Assyrian empire under Nine- 
veh, a question which Sir W, Druiiiinond considers as depend- 
ing on that already prop<»sed, \iz. when did the capluie of Ni- 
neveh take place ; I beg leave to offer a few llKinghts. f or- 
midable as the question apjicars, from the nnniber and anti- 
quity of the authors referred to, as w'e|l as from their not being 
easy to be met with, Sir W. Drummond classes them under tw'o 
leaders, of whom he considers all the rest as followers These 
tW'o are Ctesias and Herodotus. 

‘‘The duration (he observes, p.< ^ 2 ) of the Assyrian monaiehy has 
been dillercntly staled by almost e\ery ancient author who has men- 
tioned tlie siihjeet. Herodotus has assigned to it 620 years ; Ctesias 
upwards of iJtOO 3 ears, or upwards of 1300 vcaisaecordiiig to the vary- 
ing testimony of Diodorus Siculus/' 

Again, he observes, p. 

“W'e know from the book ot Genesis, that Nineveh (the hahitafioii 
of Ninns) was built in the nine ol Ninnod : and il is impossihle there- 
fore to suppose, IhatNinus did not li\e until thiiieen generations after 
Nimrod. That Nimrod and lielus were the same, and that .\hni.s wa.s 
the son of tJji.s primeval monarch, I have already proved from ^arioii.s 
aothoritios, and mure may be found in the pages ol the* ancient chrono- 
graphtTs." 

At jjage he observes : 

“Upon the whole then, J am inclined to believe that the text of 
Ctesias had been mnrh currii|dcd b} the eopvists; that in the case 
which we are considering, diflVrciJl Jitatements of the ntinibers of years 
had been introduced into the ditfereiil copies; that this ciieumstauce 
has chiefly orcasioiied the variety of locoiiiits wbich we ]ia\e received 
from those aiithois who have hiken Clesias fur their guide/' 

“ We have now (he ad'ds, p. 25C,) to consider the testimony of He- 
rodotus, a testimony winch must he cslimaled us important since it 
comes from him ; and w liich, if it bo accurate, appears to overthrow 
that of all the writers whose ealeulations we have hecn hitherto exa- 
mining. Ine A-^s 3 rians, says the father of history, had hecn masters of 
Upper Asia for 520 years, when the jVlcdcs were the first to lehcl. (L. 
i. 05.) Among the followers of Ctesias, Cephalion, who reckoned 
1013 years, to tiic commencement of the reign of Sardaiiaptilus, has 
given the lowest estimate of the duration of the Assyrian empiro it 
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seems Ihcrcforc impossible 1o reconcile the account of Herodotus 
will) that of Ctesias; and yet unless this he done, otic of the most im- 
p 4 irtant questions in ancient chronology can never be decided. Neither 
of these two anthoritios can he rejected without creating objections 
which cannot he vanquished.*' 

Atp. SGl, he further observes, that M. Larcher supposes 
that Herodotus speaks only of the most florishing slate of the 
Assyrian empire ; which supposition of M. Lurcher he rejects 
perhaps a little too hastily. My reason for thinking that he 
has done so, is this, — that at p. Q76, he himself supposes that 
“ Chcdarlaomcr, king of Jjllam, accompanied by three confederate, 
or rather Irihiit'iry kings; — Amrapbel, king of Shiiiar ; Arioch, king of 
I'illasi and Tidal, king of Nations; — invaded Palestine in the year 
191 () before Christ.** 

Chedarlaonipr he supposes to have been the monarch called 
Gem-Shid by the Persians ; the king of Shinar he decyphers to 
have been Belus or Nimrod, at that time a vassal of the great 
monarch of Iran. ¥or siau^hler in Genesis xiv. 17. he sub- 
stitutes smiting, it is observable also, that Isaiah in cli. xli. 
plainly refers to the battle of kings in predicting the fall of the 
Assyrian empire by means of Cyrps, who like Abraham, should 
come from the East, and be representative of the Gentiles as 
Abraham also had been. But what are the reflections which 
naturally suggest themselves to the mind when we read of Abra- 
liani and his few domestics and lierdsmen defeating the great 
king of lian s' Is it not natural to suppose, that whatever proud 
and lofty names their posterity gave to such kings, and whatever 
conquests tliey attributed to them, tlieir forces were very insig- 
nificant, and the space which they occupied exceedingly small f 
if Media was even colonised at that time, how' could the con- 
quest of a few colonists have amounted to the foundation of a 
real empire, of which Media could be considered by an intelli- 
gent historian like Herodotus, as furniiiig a part? Or even if 
then subdued, might it not have been lost and won repeatedly 
after the days of Atnraphel ? 

Js there then any thing unr9asonable in reconciling Ctesias 
and Herodotus by the supposition that Ctesias followed the 
Chaldean history of their own kings, and their exploits ah ovo ; 
while Herodotus dated the Assyrian empne from the time when 
it became possible, by the multiplication of the human species, 
for what an unprejudiced person would admit to be an empire, 
to have any existence f But even supposing the marvellous 
histories of Belus and Ninus to have been perfectly true, might 
not the Assyrians have lost again the countries which they con- 
quered under their founders ; and not have recovered them so as 
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that they should form a permanent pari of their empire, until 
the lime frofn which Herodotus dates the Assyrian empire in 
Upper Asia? Likewise, do we certainly know the extent of ter- 
ritory intended by Herodotus by the expression L'pper Asif/y 
or whether he meant by it the whole or part of Upper Asia ? 
Are we sure that he did not intend Media especially as the 
complement of Upper Asia? ^ 

If we now descend llie stream of time from Abraham, it is a 
fair inquiry whether the Phetiicians, the sons of Aiiak, were not, 
until the days of Joshua, a nation that canned empire moie 
than the Assyiians could do so? The Israelites likewise, and 
the Syrians remained undisturbed in their possessions to the 
west of the Euplirates till the da3S of Aliuz. See 1 Kings, iv. 21. 

I must own, I cannot see the difficulty of which Sir W . 
JDrutnmuiid complains in iccoticiling Ctesias and Herodotus ; 
for M. Larcher stems to me to have removed the whole diffi- 
culty 

J must add, that i felt much iiilere.stcd in Sir \V. Drum- 
mond's identiiication of Nimrod and Amiaphel. 1 have long 
suspected that one chief objecMoii against the Hebrew ehiono- 
logy originated in magnilving tbe achievements of Nimrod; 
and by consequence, concluding that the Hebrew chronology 
did not allow time sufficient for the mulli plication of the hu- 
man race, in order to the achievement of such works as tin' 
tower of Babel. The aiilhois of the Universal History appear 
to be right in maintaining that mankind, according to scn]>ture, 
did not disperse till the contusion of longin s at Baht). J^io- 
bably they raised a tower in the plain of Sliiuar as a land-mark, in 
order that they might find their way home, when they made lluii 
excursions in bunting. 

1 speak with diffidence on a subject to which 1 have attended 
only as a Trapspyov ; but I must add, that the impression 
which has been made on my niiiitl in perusing all the systems of 
chronology, which oppose that of the Hebrew text, is lliat they 
are clogged with much greater d-fficuilies than that of those who 
adhere to it. Difficulties there are in the Hebrew' thronology ; 
but in what question, corceiuing wliicli we feel ever so d<‘cided 
and satisfied, aie ihefe not difficulties, however we may not 
perceive or acknowledge them ? 'i’he preponderation of argu- 
ments causes the assent of the judicious in a degree correspond- 
ing to the preponderation ; and he who wails forceiiainty till he 
assents, 

Huslirus pxpcciat dum deftuat antifis. 

Sir W. Driinunond has much confii nied rnc in my conviciioii 
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that if the scripturcis were more closely inspected, and profane 
historians classified like manuscripts under their prototypes, 
the subject would be much simplified, and some certain grounds 
taken possession of, which might command other posts, which 
in their turn might command others, till truth should be ascer- 
tained in relation to tlie leading and important questions in 
chronology. 

I would only suggest one other source of information on this 
subject to those who believe that all scripture«is given by inspi- 
ration of God ; and this is, that the t\pes in scripture may often 
be real histones. I propose then for consideration, by way of 
spccTuieii, whether the eleventh chapter of the Apocalypse be 
not ill type the chronology of Christ’s ministry ; and whether 
the 12tli, 13th^ and 14th chapters of the same book, be not the 
hi.sloiy ill type of the family of Abraham sojourning in Egypt, 
and expelling the Canaaiiites, in ch. xii. and in ch. xiii. as op- 
posed by the Assyrian empire; and in ch. xiv. as destroying 
tiiat empire both in its Assyrian and Eubyloniaii branches, if 
so, it is probable that 1C()U years are there allotted to the dura- 
ratiou of the Assyrian empire ^Vpiii its first dawn to the com- 
mencement of its fall.* 

Sir W. Jirumiuond has likewise my thanks for proving that 
we have been too much disposed to underrate the wisdom of 
Egypt, (ts rccoukd in Scripture.^ VVe have indeed made great 
attainments in some subordinate branches of science ; but 
neveitheless i much question whether v\e hav'c not lost as much 
gioiiiid 111 tiiose sciences which foiin the trunk and pillar of the 
most valuable knowlege both divine and human ; but this en- 
quiry I reserve for a futuie opportunity. 1 have only to repeat, 
that I sliall feel obliged to your coiTt^ixindents, it they think 
me mistaken in any of the positions proposed in this paper, to 
set me right, and likewise to contribute their eiiorls to the 
determining of the inipoitant question w liich I have proposed. 

i, M. IL 


* Trenn us {»bservrs on the tliirteenti) chapte/ of th(3 Aporahpse, thar 
the rircorut th'-rc of the imagf* and iht* number plainly refers to the 
linage winch Nebuchadnezzar set up. Jf we carefully analyze sacred 
prophecy, we shall find it to consist of honiogcneous histones, concealing 
each other as the coals of an onion envelowe and hideoue anolher. If ue 
trace lor iijstancf, the subject of the thud cliapl* r of Geue‘*is, through 
the Bible, we sli .11 prove i he truth of Lord Bacon’s maxim, that pro- 
phecies arc icpealcdly fiilfillerl in specimen, till they are completed in 
perfection. Sec Bp. Sherlock’s masterly Lecluro on Prophecy 
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No. XIII. — [Continued from No. LXIF,^ 

collecting toys 

And trifles for choice matters, worth a sponge ; 

As children gathering pebbles on the shore. 

• Paradi&e liegained, iv. 325. 

A Correspondent in a former niiuiber disousses the question, 
whether in the passage of Claudian, de Cons. Prob. et Olyb. 
16. 

Nec quisquam proceriiin tentet, licet ?ere vetusto 
Fioreat, et claro cingatur Roma seuatu, 

Se jactare parein 

Fhreat is to be referred to Roma, or to the quisquam /)rore- 
rum. The latter construction may be defended by the following 
passage from the same author, which, though not exactly paral- 
lel, contains the same species of inelegance. 

Sentiet iratani procul tegida, sentiet ictum 
Fulminis, et genitiim dniiia sorte pigebit, 

Optabitque mori : 
so Ovid, Met, x, 371. 

Et modo desperat, modo vult tentare; pudelque, 

Et cupit ; et quod agat turn inveiiit. 

Compare Addison, lIuytJixioyspuVG^ot'^la : 

Jamquc dies Pygma?o adcrat, quo tempore ca^si 
Poenituit ftetiis, intactaque inaluit ova : 
unless indeed Addison mistook panituil for a personal verb ; 
which is not at all improbable, for Addison’s Latinity, though 
easy and flowing to an exemplary degree, js far from being mi- 
nutely correct, as this very passage evinces,* 

Lwery one remembers the irrefragable argument by which 
Di . Slop confounded rny uncle Toby’s scepticism relative to the 
seven sacraments: Are there not seven planets? seven days 
of the week: seven golden candlesticks r” Perhaps the Doctor 
had read a certain passage in Plutarch’s dialogue row El, 
where one of the speakers endeavors to prove, by a similar ad- 


* So also versihc'atioii ; 

Qua Solis lepet ortu, priniitiisquc diei. 

atque imniurtalia dona capessunt. 

Vindex a tergo iniplacabile sa-vii. 
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dnction of particulars, the peculiar mystery and importance at- 
taching to the number live. 

A writer in the seventeenth century speaks of cawses (cause- 
tmear table t and pavements impracticable;” the Greek 
avoLfxa^iVToq, Our language formerly approached neaier to the 
Greek in its power of compounding words than at present. 

I a>lor"s IJoly Dying, cliapr v. sect. 8. “ 1 remember iny 
own and my friend’s ncid,” i. e. intimacy; a singular usage, 
after the Latin vec^ssitudo. Another occurs in one of his ser- 
mons, Vol. V. p. 446, ed. Heber, 'Gf naturalists say true, that 
7tcpIr'TC's (uep(4« s) are very often liker to their giandfathers than 
to their fathers.” 

Cir. 'ruse? Djsp. 111 . 11. liifariam quatuor perturbatioues 
aicpialiler (lj>t j ibtiUf sunt. Narn duo sunt cx opinione boiii ; 
quanun altera voluptas ^estieiis, id est, prader modum elata lae- 
tiiia of)imone pnvsenlis luagni alicujus boni : altera cupiditas, 
6cc. Hr<:o liii’f duo genera, voliiptas gestieiis et libido, bono- 
niin opiuioiK' turbantur. I'urbara is here used as rupst^ai* Soph. 
Auiig. • 

erv xai T00£ yfiKoc avSgsev 
h'xsi; 

The (oilowiug passages desnv^ to be noticed, as instances of 
an uucoinujoii eonstriiction. 

Ilk’ .specu}» honendum, saevi spiracufn Ditis, 

Mousiratur. Vi*g‘ 5^9. 

(Some of the old editions have, 

Hie spccus liorrendum, et saevi spiracula Ditis 
Monslranttir.) 

ruptos obliqiia per ungues 

Porrigitur radix, longi iirmamina trunci. 

Ov. Met. X. 490. 

Erat ardtfh turiis 

Arce patens summa, fessis loca grata carinis. 

, lb. XI. 392. 


PARALLEL PASSAGES. 

1. Cic. Tiisc. Disp. I. 21. Praeclarum nescio quod adept! 
sunt, qui didiceruiit, se, cum tempus mortis venisset, lotos esse 

VOL. XXXllI. Ci.JL MO. LXV. H 
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perituros. Quod ut ita sit (inhil enim pugno^ quid habet ista 
res aut laptabile aut gloriosum ? Hence Bolingbroke, word for 
word : The ancient and modern Epicureans provoke my in* 
digiiatioii when they boast, as a mighty acquisition^ l!icir pre- 
tended certainty that the body and soul die together!*" If they 
had this certainty, could the discovery be so very comfortable f" 

11. JBseb. Prom. 101. 

— — vpov^evhTUfjLoii 

cxeQpcbg Tflfc jxeXXoVT*, owBe jttoi noTalvtov , 
irijpt,* owSev 


Virg. iEn. vi. 103. 

Non ulla laboruno, 

O virgo, nova mi facies iiiopinave surgit : 

Omnia praiccpi, atque animo mecum ante peregi. 

Ill, Claudian. de Raptu Pros. n. 198, 

Torrentius amqe 

Hyberno, tortaque ruunl ptrnicius hasta : 

Quantum non jaculiim Parllii, non impetus Austri, 

Non leve sollicitse mentis discurrit acumen. 

Thus a late poet illustrates the flight of aii enchanted boat : 
Revolt of Islam, xii. 

like tlie arrowy cloud 

Of tempest, or the w inged thought of man. 

That flielh forth and cannot make abode. 

IV. Cic. Tusc. Disp. ni.fi, Nec absurde Grantor, — Mi- 
iiime, inquit, assentior his, qui istam nescio quam indolentiani 
magiio opere laudant : quaj nec potest esse, iiec ciebet. — Nam 
istuc m/ill dolere non sine magua mercede conliugit, inimanita- 
lis in animo, sluporis in corpore. Thus Pope ; 

In lazy apathy let stoics boast 

Their virtue fix'd ; 'tis fix'd as in a frost ; 

Contracted all, retiriug to the breast j &c. 

V. Ov. Met. XII. 157. 

Non illos citbarse, non ilios carmina vociim, 

Longa ve multifori delectat tibia buxi : 

Sed uoctem sermone trahunt ; virtusque loquendi 
Materia est. 
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Hence perhaps Milton, Paradise Lost, ii. 555. 

In discourse more sweet 

(For eloquence the soul, song charms the sense) 

Others apart sat oh a hill retir’d. 

In thoughts more elevate, and reason’d high 
Of providence, &c. 

Milton’s partiality for Ovid is Well known. It is not impos- 
sible that the passage in the same book of the Metamor- 
phoses, where the Centaurs attempt to overwhelm the invulner- 
able Cieneus with uprooted rocks and trees, was in Milton’s 
mind when he represented the angelic army as resorting to the 
same means of defence against the new-invented artillery of 
Satan : the occasion is similar, and the descriptions bear some 
resemblance to* each other. 

Compare Paradise Lost, vi. ()34, sqq. 

Saxa, trabesque super, totosque iiivolvite monies, 
Vivaccnique animam missis elidite svlvis. 

♦ « # 

Obrulus immani cumulo, si.'h poudere Cajiieus 
^stuat arboteo, congestaque robora duris 
I'ort liumeiis : sed enim postquam super ora capiilque 
Cl evil emi^, iJf Cjue habet quas ducat spiritus auras, 

Deficit iiUerdupi : modo se syper aera frustra 
Tollert conatur, jactasqiie evolvere s\lvas; 
liiterduuique rnovet : veluti quam cernimus (ecce) 

Ardua si teir^e quatiutur niolibus Ide. 

VI, Pscudovidii Consolatio ad Liviain Aug. 1 13, 

Congelat inlcrduin lacrymns, duratque, tenetque, 
Suspensasque oculus fortius intus agit. 

Erumpunt, iterumqiie gravant gremiumque siniisque, 
Effusa; gravidis ubenbusque genis. 

Ill vires abiit fiendi niora : pleiiior iinda 
Defiuit, exigua siqua rtknta niora. 

We have hpre the original of an admired passage of Lord 
Byron, which is indeed little more than a paraphrase of the two 
first lines. Lord Byron possessed in a h*igh degree the faculty 
of trammittmg the thoughts and images of others, invested with 
new and brilliant colors. 


Parisina, ad fin. 
'^riie deepest ice that ever froze 
Can only o’er the surface close ; 
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The living stivam lies quick below, 

AnH flows, and cannot cense to flow. 

Still was his seal’d>up bosom haunted 
With thoughts which Nature hath implanted ; 

Too deeply rooted there to vanish. 

Howe’er our stifled tears we hanisli ; 

When, struggling as they rise to start, 

Wc clicck those waters of the heart. 

They afc not dried : those tears unshed 
But flow back to the fountain-head, 

And resting in their spring more pure, 

For ever in its depths endure. 

Unseen, unwept, but uncongeard, 

And eheiisli’d most where least leveaTd. 

A few more instances of similar adoptions in our Fnglisli 
poets, though not from the ancients, tifay amuse the reader. 

1. Marlowe’s Faustus. 

Oh ! if my soul must sufiVr lr)r my sin, 

Impose some end to rtw incessant pains : 

Let Faustus live in hell a thousand }ears, 

A hundred thousand, and at la^-l be sav’d. — 

Why wert tliou nt>t a cieainic wanting soul ? 

Or why is this iinnioiXal that thou hast r 
All beasts are happv, for whene’er they die, 

Tl’heir souls are soon du-solv’d in elements ; 

But mine must livt still to be plagued in hell. 

Young’s Last Daj. 

Could I have sinn’d, if 1 had never been. 

But still increas’d the senseless happy muss, 

Flow’d in the stream, or shiver’d in the grass ? 

Father of mercies! why fioin silent earth 
Didst thou aw'ake, and yurse me into birth r 
# # # # » 

The beasts are happy ; ihey arc born, and keep 
Short watch on turlli, and tlien lie down and sleep; 

Pain is for man. 

«•*««* 

Oh grant — at least 

Thik one, this little, almost no request : — 

When 1 have rav’d ten thousand years in Are, 

Ten thousand thousand, let me then expire. 
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2. Massinger's Duke of Milan, Act.?. Sc. 

Why couldst ihou think 

that 1 tamely would sit down, before 

1 had dried these eyes, still wet with showers of tears, 
i3y the fire of iny revenge? 

Canipbcirs Gertrude, St. nit. 

to-morrow thou 

Jn glory’s files shall dry thy tears. 

3. Ariosto, Satire. 

Mai puii dnrar ii rosignuolo in gabbia ; 

Piii VI Sta ’1 cardellino, c piu il fanello ; 

La rondinc in uu di vi niuor di rabbia. 

% 

Scott. 

Tlie captive llirifrh may brook the cage ; 

The prison’d eagle dies for rage. 

4. Chaucer's Troilus and Creseide, i. St. 3. 

If this may done*gladnesse 

To any lover, and his cause availe, 

Ha\e he iii) thaiiKe,* and mine be the travaile. 

Childe Harold, ad fin. 

mill him alone may rest the pain. 

If such there be — with you, the moral of bis strain. 

b. Titus Androiiicus, Act. iv. Sc. 4. 

The eagle suffers htlle birds to sing, 

And is not caieful what they mean thereby ; 
Knowing that with the shiulow' of his wings 
He can at pleasure stint their melody. 

Thus the eagle in Scott, (Lady of the Lake, ill.) 

With his broad sbadow' on the lake. 

Silenced the warblers of llie brake. 

(Statius has a forcible expression; 

Non segiiius ardens 

Jncurrit Tydeus, quam ilaitimigcr ales olori 
Imminet, et inagiia trepidum cirnmiigat umbra.) 


i. c. the profits of niy labor. 
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64 Coleridge's Zapolya* 

- O for a sleep 

For sleep itself to rest in ! 

Jeremy Taylor's Sermon of Godly Fear, Vol, v. p. 134. ed. 

Heber. 

They make their rest weary and chargeable, and they still vex 
their weary soul, not considering, that there is no other sleep 
for sleep to rest in. 

This last is to be iiiiinbered among unintentional plagiarisms. 
It is thus that memory is sometimes confounded with imagi- 
nation, where the mind of the latei writer is fertile in original 
conceptions, and the image in question is such as to be easily 
mistaken for the native growth of his fancy. Tlie above is a 
favorite mode of speaking with Taylor. I'hus in his Sermons, 
Vol. II. p. 43. ed. Jerinent. ‘^The eye of licavcn, and the 
eye of that eye, God hiniseliV' (compare p. 75 .) Vol. 111. p, 
177* the notion of a notion." Holy Dying, chap. i. sect. iv. 
^ 7 . Men’s joys are troublesome, and the fear of losing them 
takes away the present pieasufe, and a man hud need of another 
felicity to preserve this." 


VII. Miltoniuna. 

In the editions of Paradfee Lost, printed during Milton’s 
life-lime, a peculiar, and, as it would srein, in some measure sys- 
tematic mode of spelling is observable, whicli has been but 
little, if at all, noticed by ins editors and critics, unless in the 
case of particular words, the orlhograjdiy of which, from its 
effect on the metre, it was impossible to overlook. The argu- 
ments in favor of its being systematic, are, first, that several of 
the peculiarities are pretty uniformly preserved ; secondly, that 
the reasons of them are in some cases evident; thirdly; that 
they agree to a great extent with the orthography of his earlier 
publications, in which, as liaving^becn printed under the author's 
own ey§, the supposition of carelessness or ignorance in an 
amanuensis or a corrector of the press is inadmissible ; fourthly, 
that among the list of sen ata prefixed to one of the earliest edi- 
tions, (the second, we believe) liie following occurs: ‘^Lib. 1 . 
V. 7 O'), for hundreds read hunderdsT the errata specified being 
only thirteen in number, with a notice subjoined : ** Other lite- 
iKal faults ihh reader •of himself may correct clearly implying 
iSut the errors actually noticed are either such as the reader, if 
left to himself, miglit be liable to consider as no errors at ail, or 
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such as, knowing them to be errors, lie might be unable to rec- 
tify for want of knowing the true reading. The erratum in 
question belonged, of course, to the former class ; whence it 
follows that the spelling of hunderds was intentional.* As 
many of these singularities of orthography are traceable to the 
Latin, Greek, or Hebrew etymology of the words, it will not 
be altogether foreign to our design to set down such as have 
occurred to us worthy of notice, particularising such as are so 
traceable. Such a collection will not be regarded as uninter- 
esting, when it is recollected that Milton had devoted consider- 
able attention to tlie philology of his own language, as is appa- 
rent from his various writings. We have omitted innumerable 
varieties of spelling, which are evidently either errors of the 
press, or referable to the orthography of that period, as joyn^ 
stedd^f brest* 6* re for oVr, &c. 

In the advertisement prefixed to the poem, he defines the 
measure to bo, linglwjh heroic verse without i'irne on the 
other hand, Book 1 . v, iG. “Things unattempted yet in prose 
or rMniCf' i. o. ver&e in the abstract, from puSju-o'j ; rime being 
derived iniiiicdialcly from the Italian rvna, 'I'hiis a correspond- 
ent of our ovMi, in a valuable ^aper on the Horatian Alcaic 
verse, scruples not to spe^k of Horace ** building the Alcaic 
rhyme.’* in the same advertisement we have meetcr for metre, 
apparently on the piiiicipie of nccoininodating orthography to 
pronunciation ; tii.i double c occiirring again in eevjtiftg or 
cev'nhig for e'oenwg, and aamteer for austere, and the transpo- 
sition er for re being found in huudenh above-mentioned, 
massacher for massacre, xi. iidh, and chthcru for children. 

Book 1 . V. \)'Z, highth from high, as length from long, Sic, 
highlhn^d, v. ICG. vj. (>2^;, and Arg. to iv, despare, probably 
an error, for it is usually punted despair: v. 167, cheruhe, per- 
haps to intimate that the latter syllable is long in the original ; 
V. ZAI y Jardest iov farthest , and elsewhere furder; so ii. 934, 


’ In the same table of errata %c find, “Lib. n. v, 414, for we read 
wee but as wee is the common orthography of Milton^s age, (or rather 
of the age in which he first became a writer) we have not adduced it as 
an instance in point. One other error is wiorth iiotiring : “Lib. i. v. 
25, tor th* Eternal Providence, read EternaU* — iMilton^s meaning, like 
that of many other of our poets, has suiVered by passing through a suc- 
cession of editors, variously qualified, and in various ages of our versa- 
tile language : the injury, however, has been less than might have been 
expected, considering tiie abstruseness of his n-anner anJ mailer. This 
exemplary accuracy of style has been of service to him in this particu- 
lar, preserving him tolerably unimpaired even by the ordeal of a cheap 
pocket edition. 
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fadom : v. ^48^ equald for equaWd, omitting tlie intervening 
sign as useless ; so regahid, markd, gaiherd, &r. not hov ever 
in cases where the d is changed to /, as cens'd ^ inirnn^'t (ei»- 
trancM), overarclit, &c. : v. C94, ammhni, according to et\ nio- 
logy : V. Slfj, worriers; so invenier, inslritcter, perseaftcr : v. 
752, haralds for heralds : v. liii), carreer, according to the de- 
rivation. 

Book n. V. 332, i'oulsaf*t for vouchsaf'd : v. 491, lautship 
for landscape: v. 504, anow for enow, and tlseviluie auough^ 
a pronunciation not yet obsolete : v. 533, tcarr ; so fnrr, de~ 
murr, iuferr. Sec. : v. 1046, leasure ; qii. frtnn /mat in a ? 

Book 111. V. 203, don for done : so go//. 

Book IV. V. 295 , autoritie: v. 30(i, dhdieverd, acct/rding 
to the etymology : v. 544, alahla>ler^ now a vidgaiism, but, 
like most vulgarisms, a relic of the old langeagv; in Mdton, 
however, it is probably an erratum : v. 5(>1, anu's lor cottfsc ; 
so vers, f clips, Apocah^ps, univcrs, deainrat, hi igad. Sec. In 

ikon’s earlier publications, so far as we reniembei, this rnnde 
of spelling is unifornily ob>erved ; in the piescnl he is It'ss con- 
sistent; V. 577, perfet for perfect; so counlerfet, surfet : v. 
960, serviUif from servil ; so host il, xi. 7fi2. 

Book V. V. 344, mcalhes for meads (the liquor so called), ac- 
cording to the ancient pronunciation. 

Book VI, V. 308, gnstlj/ for ghastly : v. 820, tcrnulh for 
wrath, ; 

Book vn, V. 787, (vin. 150, for in this eiliiion the poem is 
divided into ten books) Jemal for fanale, elvmologiealh . 

Book vni, (ix.)29, maistrie for mastenf ; so maister : v. 
35, impreses for impresses (notiii), as in llie Italian. 

Book IX. (x.) 650, llie hlaac Moone. 

Book X. (xi.) 2 O 8 , uueispectcd, a cinious enatinn : v. 407, 
Mofezume, the true urtliography ; v. 647 (()51), which tacks a 
bloody fray ; viilg, tnakes : v. 739 ( 743) ccelitig. 

We conclude with a few remarks on juiriicular passages, 
which occurred to us iu the way. 

Argument to Book i. I'haf angels weie long before this 
visible creation, was the opinion of many imcient Fathers.” So 
in Ids lately discoveied^ uoik De Docliina Chiisii.iiia, iransla- 
t:on, p. 187 , Many at least of the Gieek, and some of the 
Latin Fathers, are of opinion that ungds, as being spirits, must 
have existed long before this material world.” To the passages 
quoted ill thq note (ibid.) the above might have been added. 

Book 11 . Argument, that prophesie or tradition in Hea- 
ven concerning another woi'ld and another kind of creature 
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equall or not much inferior to themselves about this time to be 
created.” T/tnu host mafie him a Ultle lower than the. angels, 

l5o('k IV, V, sqij. I he t/f a parenthesis seems 

iiett'ss..iy l<» leslofe the line constiiiciioii of these lines: 
Gabiiel, (t*» d)ee tli% ctuiise bv Ini hath ^ivhi 
Chaige and sliiti \\alch* that to this happy place 
No evil thill” approaiii or enter in) 

This day at highih of noon came to iny sphear 
A spirit, &c. 

as in the elavsical ujiteis: 

yEole, (naniqne tihi divuni pater atqiie homirium rex 
l'!t niulceie dedil 4l(ictns et toilere vento) 

Gens ininiK a, &c. 

and soineiiine\ \Mthniit the nam, V. 

the prime oib, 

Incredihle how svNifi, had thither roll’d : 
is this the SavfjLotJTov ojov ol the Greeks: 

Uook V. V. C.SJI sqq. 

wliat enemie 

Late talln himself (loni rWaven, ia ph>tting now 
'I'iie tail ol Olliers fiom like slate ol bliss; 
lly violence, no, lor that shall be withstood, 
lint by deceit and lies. 

In the common editions : 

ily vndenri* ? no, Rc. 

which is doubih ss ibe true it adiu" : it is renunkable, however, 
that the sentence, poinleil in ilie ol.d oililion, appears like an 
imitation of a wt‘il-kno\v;i Ciieci''in: /3/a fuev oo, (TotuTy) yuQ oux 
e^scTToci,) aTTxTr, os xa) It is tesiiai kable that Landor 

(whose Eniilisl) prose is moie impie«mUed wnli classical idioms 
than any ‘•nice the time of Milton) should have employed the 
puilicle no in lliis c(»njnnctitm, e\at tly after the Gieek fa- 
shion: “ Would \«»n di^elo>e to I'.dipus, Rc." “ To hint no; 
bill,” Rc. (tovtm fjisv ou), Di.domie between ,|(lin Home and 
David Hume; ibns tiansmnliii”,* as it weie, an English colloquial 
form into a Gie^k idioin, Heie an oi dinar v editor would inter- 
polate a note ot mienogalioii between hi/u and wo. 

Book VI. V. li)j sqq. are pointed: 

as if on earth 

Winds under ground or waters forcing way " 


’ i. e. the ebarj^e of strict watch ; a Latinism. 




Its Nuga, 

Sidelong;^ bad push’d a mountain from hit 8<?at 
Half sunk with all liis pines* 

In the common editions : 

forcing w'ay. 

Sidelong had push’d, &c. 

V. 464 sqq. 

He who therefore can invent 

With what, &c. * « 

to me deserves 

No less than for deliverance what w'e owe. 

To me, i. e. in my opinion ; a Grecism. ' 

Book IX. (x.) V. 927, 

— on me exercise not 

Thy hatred — ^ 

It seems likely that Milton pronounced cxerche not ; other- 
wise the flow of the verse will be scarcely Miltonian. So x. 
1385 (XI. 494), 

against such cruelties 

With inward consolations recompcftcU, 

And oft supported so as shall amaze 
Their proudest penecyters. 

Book IX. (x.) V. 299, ‘‘the roots of hell 
Hesiod. Theog. 

Book X. (xi.) V. G89- 

shall be held the highest pilch 

Of human glorie, and for glorie done 
Of triumph 

Glory is here used in the same double sense as Ians ; a glo- 
rious or praiseworthy deed : 

— — fastigia summa 

Dicentur laiidis, proque acta laude triuniplii. 

V. 785, 

First seen in acts of prow ess eminent 

And great exploits ; 

seen, i. e. spectati, distinguished : v. 8 1 3, 

Of them derided, but of God obsetru^d 

The one just man alive 

observatus, regarded ‘willi honor and favor. 

in the Penseroso, where the common editions read, 

Nor let my due feet ever fail 
To walk the studious cloisters pale, 
it has been contended that ,the true reading is the studious 
cloister’s pale the error having originated in the sign of the 
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genitive being omitted^ as usual in old writiag. Tbis conjecture 
is supported by an analogous passage in Dr. Joseph Beaumont’s 
Psyche, Canto xvi. Stanza cxxxvi. where, speaking of the 
miraculous gift of tongues, he says, 

They (the apostles) spake ; but hampered and scanted now 
Mo longer in the Syrian speeches pale ; 

All sounds to them in champagne lay ; 
i. e. in the pale of the Syrian speech. Milton, moreover, would 
have preferred the singular, cloister ; nor is the epithet pale 
sufficiently defined for his style of writing. 


REMARKS ON 

The PHCE^NICIAN and PUNIC Languages ^ and 
their relation to the HebratK 


{From Gese?iius's Geschichte der Hehraischen Sprache und 

In the total decay of the Phojnicio- Punic literature,* we have 
nothing left for llic critical examination of these languages, 
but ist, insulated words found in old authors, especially 
the greater passage in Plautus* {Pan, Act. v. sc. 1. £). 
2d, Inscriptions and coins found principally in Phoenician colo~ 
nics : ."Id, Proper names of persons and places, so far as they 
have an appellative signification and etymology in the language 
of the country. On each of these sources in particular. 

1. Of the Phoenicio- Punic glosses in old authors,^ scarcely 
the half can be recognised in the Hebrew, and as little can be 


‘ It was perhaps not insignificant, at least Fliny (H. N. xviii. 5), 
makes mention of libraries at Carthage. Of Phoenician authors we can 
name as historians, SancAuRMcMora T[comp. Bocharti Chaymun^ cap. 17.); 
Mosekus {Jos, Aniiq, i. 3. fitrabo 16. p. 767); Theodotus {TatianiOrat, c. 
Gent, no. 87) ; and Dios (,Tos, Apion, 1. 17). Of the Carthaginians, Mago 
on husbandry (Plin. lococit.); and au/hor of Periplus. CompaVe 

Liv. xxviii. 46, concerning the .dra UanmbaliSf in the temple of Juno La- 
cinia, on which his deeds were described in the Punic and Greek lan- 
guages. 

* They were first collected alphabetically by Bernh, Aldrtie Antiquid, 
Espaii. p. 180 ff., and afterwards more completely according to tlic au- 
thors, (fruui Sanchuniathon down to the fatliers of the church and the 
grammarians) by Bochari {Citanaan* ii. Z — 16.). 
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pointed out in another dialect^ wliicli may be explained from the 
following raiis« s. 

1. Almost all the accounts proceed from writers who were 
themselves i^noiant of the Phumiiian, and who have borrowed 
their rent at ks from oiheis, W'hich llu'v have mostly niisunder- 
stoo<l. In languages with which they themselves, and most 
readers were unacquainted, the old authors made no scruple to 
give explanations of words at a venture.' 

Thus the Klym. ili. explains ^tfrayoov (1^31 JT^) by Kgrjvo$ 
(instead of oixoj A'^oVou) ; yaXoovsf (i, e. large ships ol the l^lueiii- 
cians) by ‘nBgl(f:poiy}jLot (i. e. yilsipx^ n"n3) ; a-rMv by, of Sidon, 
According to Servit/s, biftsa is ilie Phmnician for leather^ Dido, 
2 . </. the latter accoidiiig to Kitjtn, M. 7rXav>;Tis, (all evi- 

dentK only conjecture). 

2. The words have beer idtend and disfigured so much, 
partly by aiilliors themselves, and paitly by tiaiisciibeis to whom 
they were unknown, tliat it is diilicult \o guess them even when 
the objects themselves are known. 3. 'i he cm responding 
Hebrew word may be Io.st to us. 4. In the Punic wc must 
particularly con.sider, tliat ^t ,.{ I'as douhihss recent d many 
foreign ingredients from the l^rhyau ianguaoe.^ Some w oie^ 
have also been considered as l^mJC, winch are mme piohah’; 
ancient .jEgyptic, and to be explained from the Ci)ptic.» 

'i’he followiiii* are a nunji ei ol Pha iiii ian aiui Punic glo^jes, 
of which the decvpheiing pluni. The Iutt« r are maikcd 
an asterisk. 


'AiXf WsoL Jleai/ch. (]T^^ tal- 
mud). 

“^Ahuivic I!c- 

sych. 

A Ima CnD/JSJ ) vi rgo • II teron . 
inJes.M). 

* Aloti (llvjn Plur. 

A/oiiini, h'em. Alouuth. Plant. 
Pmt. V. I, 1. Conf. Siseuna 


ad If. i. 

<n3'7N) /3w,'. r.'.f. 

Uiiusi. St/iit/io'^. 9. ‘i. 

Ao^j'j'A;, ^jIvo doiiniy Oil?, 

the Punic salutation, 
Ishdeapi Epi^r. lit. CM. no. 
70 . Pin lit. \ 34, 38. 

'AraBsu, (IDS) hapyogy Dio 
scorid. 


» Comp. Phifoj p. 23, 2. 

*■ Woflony Prolff’orn. in. 14. Thus J\!apnhtt, lUanilidy CN<»nnadu k tent«) 
whicjharriircinig tu Fnlus i'* Punic, is m fad ni'/re i>rohahly Numuinin. 
Oiitip. Taher^ Antiqtiwit's ot llic IJehri ws, |», Jio. 

4Por insfanccy tho African names of plains in Dio^coridat and Apu-- 
/«■««, Bfichart loc. rit. c. l/t. on the crniirarv Eossii Etymologia* A'gypr. u. 
d. d. W. W. 
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*Baat, dominm, Baal-Sa-- 
mfTif dorniitus coiti, Augustin, 
ad Jud, !()• Comp. Jdlaut, v. 
67. 

Be 5 X<raju.v>, xugiog cvpuvou, 

Phi/o Ih/hL ap, Euseb. prep, 
Evitng, 1. 10. Comp. Asseuta- 
,ii IhbL 0/7Vy//.'r.ni.p.3(>7 
xXau9/xof, 

IJcstjih, , 

« ( rhatiix, 

jtivutiu. 

** \,sdmezara (m^D K^p) 
st/lvalicitSj Aputci. dc 
' -'It’' Virtuiibu'^y 1 13. 

. (01 Oubb. Dli^) 

t ,< > • ■ ,;// JV. 130. 
' /VoV<» 

' . . a * 

. r •' 

•' '/ '/j /' 

i*i 

'M/, 

/ y..y, , 

Ih/hl, itj‘, i J 1‘f'u'p, 
iv. In, 

vr^fjLjL'Urj 

A I f <1(10/ . J i. ' i 1 . i 
'.ualioii i> • 

« 'V. <' UUOfOntl. 


Wffp. (nVa Fythagora) ap. 
Photium. 

Mammon (TlDO), lucrum, 
Augustni. de Sermo/ie Domini 
in Monte, n. 

Msppovpog (DIIDD )o^oupaviog . 
Philo Bf/bl, 

• ^Messias{TV]dD)tnictus, Au- 
gust.innirfi PeliL ll. 104. 
Moi>5 (JlID) 9avaTOj,27XouTctiV, 

Phh Ih/bl. he, ci^. 

Ssa-tfil} >JSoi o-yyxr/- 

jxsvoj. Steph. lit/z, 

^ Rnfeo fD\^i31) medki. 
Phut,' Par. y. •!. 46. 

:is a saluta- 

i. *, ■ V r Inthf \ G. . 1 11- 

iCW) //('.s. Angus- 

*»' f/ h.pisf, ad Rom. 7. 3. 

* .•///.'s, eils (DpVr) consul, 
•' * ant, ap, hcsluni, laser, 

* !:3'"jx (pni5) o»xa»oj. P//i/o 

/>///j/ IvL.cit. 

Poyw- 

M, 

Zui^xfrocfxp^f (D'JDlif ou- 

OUVZ^ KOtTOnTUl. Pli(h Htfbl, 
i^dip Svr. liil) iSoug, 

Pint, Stfllu, 


I'* lb*' r ime wc ruin obsorvt i i>reat inclitralion for obscure 
".jj,v . ' i/- tl' \owcib u aful /,yivi ‘hat tl»e i is mostly expressed 
u. • 'T ex.rniple; So/Jetes, > Riifcn. Comp, it add 

h J Miithn^nbniie.'i, The same ob-.eivalile in the little which 

lias a certain interpretation, in the celebtated scene of Plautus 
(Pirn, V. 1. G.). In the concurieiice of all the above-mentioned 
causses this cannot be ; un h, though in several words tollovying 
one another the intei pretution is almost obvious, and certainly 
not to be disputed. ’ , 

For example, Sc. i. v, i. Alonim valonulh, nW/jH DW/^. 
V. 2. tihariim, Onm. V. .S. hyth (JIM), bynuthii, 'D'03. V. 
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5. mathyn, D'HID V. 9. hilt githi/lM lasibit 

thi/m (in hisce habitare regionihus) UT\ PCLW CtShI 
Sc. 11. V. 50. Milpho lechiauna^ *17 1970 (Mil pho will 
explain it). V. 67* Gunnehel balsaminierasan^ 

1D7^ petulantiam $tolidi Deus calorum capistret* 

Even after the best explanations of Bochart (Canaan p. 721) 
and Bellermann (Versuch einer Erklarung dcr Punischen SteU 
len im Poenidus des Plautus, 180(>. 8.), a wide field is yet 
open to the acuteness of decypherers. The ancient (Plautinian) 
version should not be departed from unnecessarily. No one 
qualified to judge will any longer give place to the- opinion that 
the whole or a part of the same may only be a fabricated jar- 
gon, (See Adelung’s Mithridat. Th. i. s. 3. 50.) 

II. We have altogether a purer and more certain source in 
the Inscriptions on stones and coins. We obtain here at the 
same time the true orthography, but difficulties of another kind 
also step in. These consist partly in k yet unsatisfactory ac- 
quaintance with the characters, which are frequently very differ- 
ent, and sometimes indeed imperfectly delineated, and partly 
in the condition of the monuments themselves. The coins ' 
usually contain only one, and at most but two words, and pro- 
bably sometimes abbreviations, and can therefore afford little 
profit; the inscriptions on stone ^ contain far more text, but 
since they are chiefly epitaph^, containing a great many proper 
names they are therefore less satisfactory than they otherwise 
would be. How much then yet remains to be done in the de- 
cyphering of them ! The following is a small collection of cor- 
rectly decyphered appellatives and proper names, from inscrip- 
tions and coins. 

upon Gaditani- HK Brother. 'HNI and my 
an coins (Ekhel p. 408).i=1*T^, brother, lb, 

Gades, Mother, Mother-town, 

Lord. Mother-town in 

Xnvh to our Lord, Inscr, ' Carman, 

Melit. 


* See the descriptions and explanations of the same collected together, 
with literary notices in Kkhel Boctr. Nummor. Vet, irt. p, 396, ff. JtasrAe 
Lex, Rei Kummariof 8,v. Fhesniee, Corap. Bellermann, Bemerkungen vber 
Phanixische iii,d Punischfi Munxen, St. i. 1812. St. ii, 1814. 

z i^Aretty complete account of what is hitherto known, and of what 
hjas^e^ written on this subject, may be seen in Bellermann de Phtenkum 
et Peefixfronrlnseriptkmbus, Bcrolini. 1810. 8. 
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nn» 0» "06 I>ro, matri 

Sidoniorum, Ek/wl, p. 408. 

/. Inscr. Cit. ii- 

**)DD1DK N, propr,Gnech. 
Segavtcov* liiscr, Athen, 
rWH Woman* Inscr. Cit. 

II. XXX. 

N. propr. Cit. y. 
comp. 'E(rp>Qvvos, of 

sculapius with the Phoenicians. 
Damasc* ap. Phot. p. 1074. 
ed. Scl^^tt• 

g Son. Cit. 11. XXI 11. 

O Lord, ^Qitelar God. 

■Bt bya mp7D Melicertus, 
J^eus Tyri. Inscr. Melite 

'To bless. or 

ibid. 

N. propr. Jilius re- 
gf<* Meld. HI. 

Remembrance. Inscr. 

Athen. 

nn Apartment. MelU. iii. 
U^D Life. ''Hi in my Life. 

Cit. 11. 

biyan Jlcmnibal (gratia 
Baalis, cf. Hebraum 7N^3n). 

Inscr. Melit. ni. 

jmpbo MelicerteSf i, e. 
J1*)p rex urbis. Inscr. 
Melit. I. In the Greek we 
have for it *HpeLKXrj^. Comp. 
Bocharti Geogr. s. p. 709- 
nySD Pillar. Cii.ii.xxMi. 
Athen. 

yrnt^ Marathus, a town 
in. Syria* Nam., ap., EkheL, p. 
404. 

Conch. Cit. ii. 

Vozo. Inscr. Melit. i. 
N. propr. Inscr. 
Cit. 11 . Melit. 1. In the 
Greek of the latter we have for 
it Jiovuviof. which also 


appears in the Assyrian names 

non 

seems to have been a 
god's name, which vras 
thought to answer to Asovvtrios. 

*T^D"TX^ N. propr. (servant 
of the king, i. e. (f Hercules), 

Cit. Y. 

P"TX^ Cit. IV. comp. Ab^ 
demonus, .hsej)h. c. Apionem 
1. pp. 448, 449. 

DDD N. propr. Cit. ii. 
“PJ/ N. propr. Inscr. 
Athen. In Greek *H\t6dtago;. 

rhn loy ibid, in Greek 
^AgTsplBcopof. In what respect 
ton is a god's name, corre- 
sponding to Artemis» cannot be 
known with any certainty. 

, Eternity. Cit. it. 

bIfV nn for m eter- 

nal house (of the grave), Melit. 

/V upon, on. Cit. n. 
or mrm HOii 
(maid, servant of Astarte) fe- 
male name. Cit. ii. 

Sidort, Sidonian, 
upon several coins, see Ekhel, 
p. 40.>. 

Inscr. Athen. 

“12t Tyrus. See Ekhel, p. 

40 . 5 ’. 

-pp Grave, Alelit. ii. 

, rnp Town, for instance, 
town of Tyre. Ekhel. 
1. c. nttnn h“lp (new town) 
Carthage*\ypoji coins in Ekhel, 
p. 416 . 

D5*liyp Cossurm. Upon 
coins. See Ekhel, p« 4 * 7 — * 8. 
Bellermann, p. 24, 

Dhtn N. propr. Cit. 11 . 
(Twin) B5>pt,uc, JMdymus. 
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in. In the Phcenirian and Punic proper name.% there is a 
tvo-fold difficulty, consisting partly in llu* elymology itself being 
frequently unknown in the lning language, and partly in the 
unfaithful renderings and disfiguremeius of foreign initliors.* 
'^I'he names of places are the most difficult, paihculaily the 
Carthaginian, which must be of more ancient origin. I he 
names of persons are more easy, since they aie mostly com- 
pounded with names of gods which are known. 


Jhdnloinmus, king of T\re, 
(See aiiove Ah- 

Tiim.) 

Abda>ifnrfii^, 

Ah(h/tt/uis, wbn nay. 

A hdomiitu^, A bdemonua, 
(Jos, Arch. S. 2. contra Apioiu 
I. p. 44S.) 

12y. Soe no. C. 
.'Iliiba/, '3t4- 
*Adherluil (bw mN f). , 

Adotiisf inK* 

^Adramyttum, 

*Anna, sislcr of Dido, 

Azeimh\ king of Tue 
I'jD.h. 

’'Af^i^oc, name of Mars in 
Enic'-sa. Julkm- Oral, in Sa- 
lem. (T'jy). 

Astarimm, D'lnry. 

A'^lartr, 

Baallis, name of a godiless. 
BaUuor, nan : 

* BarcUy Ilarcas, brother of 
Pygmalion, also a sirname of 
Hmnilc.tr. lightening^ of 

lightening sword, Arab. 
the lightener, as a sifiiame ap- 
plied to heroes.) 

^ Bj/rsa, a citadel of Caith- 

^ Sec, for exani]ile, the Phoenician 
Tb. 2. S. 2S3. 


age, Kn*^**^. V^ide l alckmaer 
dc Bi/rsfi, Pha'nicio arris Car^ 
ihagnicnsiitm nomine, Opusc. 
1. p. 10:5. 

^ Ddo, (bdored,) fiom 
nnz:1T, rehded to ITf. 

• r 

* B/issa (iun/ling, from 
D?i^,'';>c cording to others, from 

T • 

(iadcira, Oadir, Cades, 
'according to JJesi/cIi, 
TTsA^fuyiJisira, 

f Ian niba/, '3n. 

Hannon, P3rf, Syr. < .. j 
kind. 

IlMdrahal, 1*1^^ {help 
of Baa!) Ujioi) an iiiscriutiun 
HazmluiL 
Ilhobat, 

(he Libi. ■ f 

J erombalhs, 

K^tfiago, according to So- 

liiA,' 

Karthada (TOIH Jlip nez 0 
town}. 

Melicertes, mp ^1?D. Vide 
supra. 


names of kings. Allgem. Welthitto- 
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Mcrba/f JMeherbal of 

Sanchuniathon (according 
Pi/gmalion Dm, pro- to Bochart the law 

perly, Jinger, thumb of God, [is] his zeal, p^HilD). 

Dni Arab. ^ = ph). The Jisking). 

Greeks seem to have thought rock). 

m 

Jicspectiiig iIk* relation of ilie Hebrew and Phcenician, we 
liave the following results: — 1. Tiie greater part of those 
Phccnician words •which are coricclly deciphered coincide 
closeh with the ancient Hebrew, e\en in words and forms which 
aie quite peculiar tt) llie Hebrew, ami which, namely, in the i^ra- 
iiiaic, sound otli erwise. Foi .•xainpic, mX. WN, p. dV, 

and the pluraUtcrmination D\ ^2. Deviations rarely occur, and 
may be considered as piovincial; for example, ihe alphabetical 
nanics/zlA^a, &c. (with a kind of s/. eniphat. or feminine form) ; 
Bdorn fur Ul, blood : the fieqiient use* of the vowels u and i in 

the i^iniic. We must look for the gre^ater part of tlic deviations, 
mure especially in the vowels. 3. "I'he w'ords which cannot be 
recognised, are usually as little to •be found in the other dialects 
as in the Hebrew/ 


’ W e here ‘•nhscrihe witir a litilr hm^laliou the jii'lument of Jhrbhtd 
(Inscr. Pha incur (Icttrnntus nova interjiit (otto. ParisiK', 1801: |i. ?6) : 
Jura ifiitut' Alaturrt^ lint /inguum Phauicium anliynis Umporibus eantkm 
prof sm fiussc uc Itch a urn, qux rn lihu, /unite supcnltt tints cistat, guod pro- 
bare conatus cst liuchurtm urgunentis ulmhdc pt/ids., tjuihus nunc nwiunvim 
uc robur addinit /ucc mouumcni u, cjus tfco twndum coputa : quamvis hand in- 
fiiuinduin Hudmrtwn ejnsqae. stguaccs Cftriatni, Mazoc/num, ccetervsque, 
ornnes Orientis diulic/os, pronl conjcclurts tvrtun uiscrvtre posse vtdebantur, 
amrnheendo, linptam quandam P/uerticimn sibi Jinxtssc a vera, sine dubw, 
huge ultenavi. 


VOL. XXXIH. 


fV. Jl, 


NO. LXV. 



UliSEllVATIONS ON 

N/D'i'i/tivc of an Excurxion to the Mountains of 
Pudnumt, and Researches among the Wakienscs, 
Frotc.lant Inhahitauis of the Cotiian Alps; zriih 
Maps, Plates, and an Appendix containing copies of 
Anck) t Manuscripts, ^c. By llu* 11 kv. \\' . S. 
OiL!,/, M.A. Hector of N. I’aiiihridfic', Ksse\. 
London: llivington, 1H24. 4tu. pj*. 279. cewiv. 
& Uvo. 


Wk illiuk it luc’cbS'an to introduce (uir Author, Jjy preparatory 
coiu eiiiio;.; ili'j exisleuce of two visible clmrclies 
iiiaintamm*^ t!i«* pr^lJ.ili^c faith, from the days of the apostles to 
ti.e prci^Liit tiiiic, and opposing the usurpations and coiiuptions 
ot the l/alins, as iht;) succLSsively nuiniirstcd theinsi Ives : the 
one of these cliurcl*es having its seat in Italy, the other in the 
Soutli of J'lance; tlie forincfVo the oas:, the latter to the west 
of Lyons, Ailos, and Uiange, which tim e places successively 
united and headed then). Also showing that tht* said chinches 
were the prime instruments of all the ilefininatibfis ni Europe; 
and ilii^ i;oly seed the substa,uce uf the refoimed church t/l lids 
zeri/ hour, 

1 . Ilt’i/fians SaaVf the inquisitor who w'as oniplo}ed against 
Uie Vaudois, asserted that the sect of the \ audois commenced 
either in the days ot the apostles, or of Constantine the Gieal and 
Sylvester, in the begimnng of the fourth centuiy. He added, 
Coratn homhuhus juste iivunt^ (Leger, pt. 1. p. 183.) Usher, 
p. lol.'ilO.* 

Claudius Scisseliusj Abp. of Turin, and of the Vallies, 
A. D. 1500, vindicated the morals of the Vaudois. (Ibid. p. 

1 84-) 

3. Tliuami$,A,D, 15G0, vindicated their morality. (Ibid. p. 
184.) See ni<»re testiinonies in Leger. (Ibid.) 

4a Ceulujiatores MagJcburgenses, 1560, Cent. xii. p. 1404, 
de Waldensibus, sen *de Paupenbus de Lugduno. 

Abp. Usher observes, (p. 156.) that this work contains the 
most ancient information from Ms.— -As we shall give this do- 
cument' at length, we only observe that their testimony to the 
ibrestated antiquity of the Vaudois appeals to the confession of 
their enemies. 
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5 . Ahp. Usher's work, before referred to, and entitled, De 
CJirisliatianim Ecclcoianitu Stiruey.uojtu ct S/utitf llilS. 

This most importaiil docunient the basis both of Legerand 
of Morliiiid. \Vc should riolice paiticularly, p. 17, where he 
observes, thiit there was no need of witnesses bcfoie the seventh 
century, for proof of which iie alleges lip. .linviTs testimony: 

* Qnod cum ub aliis, turn a Johiimie Jiu llo iminortalis lijonioriaj 
viro luculentcr dcinmistratiiiM/ I'his may be true wilh 

respect to dochiuc; but does iit;l apply to u^jurpalion. Both 
licnirus. Bp. of J.yorH, am! llil.iriiis, l^p. of A lies, .were wit- 
nesses against the Claims of Borne to undue jm isdiclion, before 
that jurisdiction was employed to enforc e Antichristian doctrine. 
(Sii I. Newton on Dame!, and Bowel’s Lives of the Popes.) 
P. ftl. Ui'inavks on the licvelalion of Antichiist. Compare 
JMcde on Dmi. xii. 11 . P. 14y. Kev. ii. is descriptive of 
l^opery. P. 151,(210, h<‘ pioperly reji*cts and refutes the ig- 
norance of those wlio ^crivc the Vaudois from Peter Waldo. 
P, i 5 f», he refers ns to the Cent. Magd. as above slated. 

G. Perrin's His! or p of' flic U aldarie'^ and Afbigcmesy 1G19- 
Ills ignoranec of the origin of the X'audois is corrected by his 
second Lngii;.li Iran* Thtf^ wtuk is valuubio for showing 

the eifect of th.e peisccutionv and dispeisunis ol the Waldenses 
and Al!)igeiiM.-» to have l;< cn the Jitnision of primitive Cliris- 
tianily tliroimhor.t I'urope, — I'lic pi./udenco ol (iod pailiculaily 
in bringing the r.nglish, in the tniyL^ ol' Ldward 111 ., into contact 
with the Albigense-?, deserxes especial note, 'i’lns was that 
dark hour, wlien “all om falhe!> woishrpped stocks ami 
stones.’^ Wickliti was the most eminent of their converts; but 
the voice of his tbiinder was to be sealed, i’u Perrin, we be- 
lieve, we are principally imleblul forihe writings of the Waidcii- 
•ses, bearing date before the time of Peter Waldo, 

7 . Sir Samuel Morland's HIsfori/ of the I'andois, 

This noble author brings down their history to his owm limes. 
He asserts the antiquity of the Vaudois, and alleges the testi- 
monies of Uorenco, prior of Lucerua (I (>3(2), that this heresy 
continued to the eighth century. 

He niainUins that llie disciples of Waldo came into the 
vallies to reside wilh their brelhien. See p. l.> & 27 . He 
adds, that the Bclvidere chiefs of the niisslonaries, having i^ii<« 
dertaken to show the original of tlie religion of the V nudois, 
were never able to show the very age, even from the days of 
the apostles, when it was there introduced. All ancient con- 
cessions import no more than that they were permitted to con- 
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tiniie in the same religion which they had received from their 
ancestors. 

He likewise refers us to a Cambridge manuscript, in proof 
that their own belief was that they had preserved the gospel 
from generation to generation, from the days of llie apostles. 

His inference from the concession of llorenco, that since 
that eminent author admitted that their religioti continued till 
the eighth century, i.e. until the tune of Claudius, Abp.of I'uriu, 
in the eighth century, and that his doctrine continued in the 
ninth and tenth centuries ; and that in the beginning of tlie 
eleventh century, Peter Waldo came into the \ allies, where, it 
is admitted also, they have taught and professed the same ever 
since, — is, ** ihattlie professors of the reformed religion may clap 
their hands in token of an abholule triiiniph tor ever over all 
the disciples of tlie church of lloine, and say thatMiey aie now- 
able, manifestly and undeniably to piove the continual succi-s- 
sioii of their religion from the days of Christ and his ajiosllcs 
down to tiiis present age.*' 

N.n. Primitive Christianity must eilht r liave been pieseivi d 
or restored in the vallies. If preserved^ as we asscit, the cause, 
for which Protestants plead, isp gamed; if re^ifored by Claudius 
or Peter Waldo, as may be objected, we demand, not asserfion 
for the fact, but proof ; and proof too, not from the aigunu nts 
of the moderns, *//p.s7c yko xXsoj olov axoyT^jxsf)' oy$f ti Ufisv, 
but from the testimonies of ibe conlemjioraries of the V'aiulois 
in former ages, who wanted neither the will nor the opportunity 
to disprove tlie anihpiity ot the faith of the Vaudois: one thing 
only they wanted, viz. the possibility of disproving it. (). P. D. 

8. Jeon Leger\s Hi'itortf of the Vaud<us, lOft), continuing 
their history to 1(504. 

This most complete history of tl«e Vaudois vindicates the an- 
tiquity of this chiiicli. Pt. 1. p, iC8. 131. 1S3, Alleges Tlin- 
aniis, p. I(i9i and Luther, p. 150; and lip. Jewel, p. 1.53. 
Brings forward C^aiiilitis of Turin, p. 157. Asserts that Lng- 
land was reformed by them, p. 170. Slates, what we think not 
improbable, that the year 000 \Vas the true epoch of idolatry 
and transubstantiation, the abomination of denolutimi, p. 134, 
which is confirmed the (.'eiit. Magd. and asset ted by Flem- 
ing on the I Revelation, w ho adds that the Latin liturgy was then 
enforced. 

• lAbp. Usher and Sir S. Moiiand left little to this eminent 
author to ‘add to the history, besides a conlinnation of it to his 
Own limes. Me has ably availed himself of their researches, 
and produced the most perfect history of the Vaudois. 
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9. Dr, JUix on the Waldemes and Albigensesy I69O. He 
proves the aposlolicu) antiquity and primitive faith of both these 
churches^ and demonstrates the regular succession of witnesses 
in iheui both. One grand otnission, however, is that of Hila- 
rius, Bp. of Arles, w'ith whom both persecution and the limes 
of the Man of Sin comminced. See Mede, More, and Sir J. 
Newton, to whom we niost cordially assent. See also Whiston 
on Rev. \i. <2, for the best judgment on Dr. Allix. 

10. Peter Poj/cPs TIistorj/ of the Vaudois, H392. This author 
has given us an excellent epitome of the doctrine and history of 
the Vaudois to his own time, '^J'he epistle dedicatory is pro- 
perly addressed to the Rrince of Oiaiige, who was at this time 
the head and champion of both Waldenses and Albigenses. See 
(5p. Burnet’s IJfe of Queen jSIary, and the History of his Own 
Times, 

lie asserts their aniiquiu, p. C. Ho relates their history in 
A most interesting manifcr ; and all that seems wanting to ren- 
der this little history complete, is to erase the arguments of the 
chapters, and every thing hkc anticipation of success or defeat 
in the book : for the book abounds widi anticipation, the 
greatest of all faults in an histoiian. "J'he history of Jayer and 
Janavel particularly, in the hands of a skilful historian, might be 
rendered the most interesting of histories. His rcHectioiis also 
are too often re[>caled, and he is in too great a hurry to finish 
his story. This wuik ought to be’ the basis of a better written 
popular work'. 

in his application of the prophecies he seems to have ap- 
plied them well to the restoration of a small proportion of the 
V^audois in l(i90. But he has not told us w hat became of the 
vast multitude of dried bones, or of the Waldenses and Albi- 
genses every wiiere unchuiched from April iOSj, to the latter 
end of l08(). VVe must therefore have recourse to other sources 
of informutioii. Bp. Lloyd agreed with him in his application 
of prophecy. 

Jl, lliatoire de l*Edit de ^anles, lf)9o. This great work 
is second to none in continuing the history both of W’aldenses 
and Albigenses to the authoi’s own times. The precise epoch 
of the lust great persecution by ail the Romanists throughout 
llniope is determined to April or May IfiSo; the woik having 
been effected in i'raiicc some months before llie formal revoca- 
tion of the edict : (tome lii. p, 74o ) the Waldenses being in- 
volved in It, at the very same lime. (Bp. Burnet’s IVavels, p. 
6'5. Compare his History of his Own Times.) 

12 . The History of the Persecutions of the Protestants by the 
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French Khtg in the Principality of Orange, by M. Pineton, 
Pastor of the Church of Orangey I 689 . This author justly ob- 
serves, ^‘that the year i68j was such an epocha that future ages 
shall look on it to be the most dreadful that ever happened, it 
was in tiiat year that the temples throughout France were pulled 
down, and an universal dispersion of the people into all the 
parts of the earth. We saw, indeed, our calamity hastening apace ; 
but \\e never tliought that the peisecution would be so sharp. 

** It was at Easter in the same year that we began to see the 
distress of the reformed churches in France; those who in the 
neighboring provinces had been forbid all public exercise of 
their religion came crowding to us for the sake of their devotion. 
Storms drive not the waves with more fury than this violent 
peraecution thiew troubles cuntiiuiully towards us*, which at last 
swallowed us up.” — See other authors, relating tlic persecution 
at Orange, referred to in the History of the Edict of Nantes. 

IS. M. de Ihmys Hisfory of I'unaiicisiii. This celebrated 
opponent of Protestantism witnesses, that, from June iGSS to 
February PiBy, enthusiasm spicad itself with such a torrent 
among the French Protestants’ that a condagration blown with 
the wind does not spread faster from house to house, than this 
fury fled frt)m parish to parish. Brethren, said the Proj)litt, 
aniend your lives ; repent ye of that great sin ye have com nutted 
ill goiiig to mass: it is th^ Holy (ihost that s| eaks to you 
through my mouth. I'hcy made loud ciics foi meic} ; tlie 
hills and ail the echoes at]f >iiiii,g lesounded with the tiy (f 
mercy ; with imprecations again**! the cliuicli, tiu Pope, and 
against the itntichristian dominiou ; with Llasphciirk s against 
the mass, with exhortati.ins to lepcntanec lor ha\ing abjured 
their religion, willi jiredictious of the approaching fall of 
Po[)erv, and the delneraiice of the thiuch pretcndcdly re- 
formed.” Compare Bp. Burnet’s History of his Ovtii Times, 
i. 77Uf and Jmieus Preface to his woik on the Prophecies, 
U.87, for most impoilant matter. 

14. I'djrc' oj the tSlatc of ICanjpe during the Middle by 
JJ. Hdtlein, Esf/., 18 i 8, vtj, p. 00 1 . This eniitient author, 
comiJiteni if ar.\ nj*.dere so, to sum up the evidence for tlie 
aiUe'imly and morality ol the Vaudois, seals the tfj:,tii 2 iony in tliese 
woKis: who w’ere absolutely free fiom any taint of 

are propcily called VVahlcnscs, a niniiu perpetually 
^K^ou^iVed in later times with ti.al of ^\]hii>{:ns( s. rhese, ac- 
c6rdiu;> to the majority of writers, took their apjieliation from 
Wakl.i; uCrorduig to olhej-.. »he oii;jinui W dilimses were 
a raci' of mn'orricucd shtpherL in riit v.j.'hcs of t!}s. .ilp*., wnicL 
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had shaken off, or perhaps never learned the system of super- 
stition on which the Catholic church depended for its ascen- 
dency. I am not certain that their existence can be distinctly 
traced beyond the preaching of Waldo, but it is well kiiow'ii that 
the proper seal of the Waldenses has lung continued to be in 
certain vallics of Piedmont. These pious and innocent secta- 
ries, of whom the very monkish historians speak well, appear to 
have nearly resembled the modern Moravians. They bad 
ministers of their own appointment, and denied the hiivfuliK'ss 
of oaths and of capital punishments. In other respects their opi- 
nions probably were not far removed from those usually called 
Protestants. A siinplirit^’ of dress, and especially the use of 
w'oodcn sandals, was aflccted by this people. I'lieir innocence 
is out of all doubt. No book can be written in a more edifying 
manner than dicir Noble Lesson.” 

15. Bp. Buniet's Essai/ nf Queen Man/, p. 142: '' The 
refugees of France werg tonsidered by her, as those whom God 
had sent to sit safe under her shadow, and easy through her 
favor. 'Fhose .scattered remnants of our elder si.stcr, that had 
been hunted out of their vallies, were again brought together by 
tlieir miijestii s' fiu Ill's. Jt was*4lie king's poweiful interces- 
sion tliat rcLfoied them to tlieir scats, as well as to their edicts. 
And it il.t' (picen’s cliaiity that formed them into bodies, 
and j.ul them in tl.e uietliod of enjjning those advantages, and 
of tiiin*«iniltin:’: ll*eiii down to futipc ages. She took care also 
of |'res<'!viug ti.e little that rc muiiied ot the 1 Bohemian cliurche.?.” 

“ N.l>. Doling the rcigiud Jisines IL, the peisrcotion which 
fell t;n all the I'K.lotanls tiiro’ight)Ut Kuioj)i’, h-jlited specially 
on then eiiler si'^lers, the Waldenses and Albigenses. Their 
clinrches eie inirhurelied; and liieir scattered members gene- 
iall3M.’.\lnhi^/d eiliie." a (It :idne<s ((» i^is/!e‘'.tant:'un, or actually 
icu'umetd their ftnmer larh, and eaii»e te.ei (o the: church of 
Pome.” (iiiuno!.) 

in ir.SS, Oi.mge awakened, and the dr\ bones came together, 
and lllV cult! ed lu-o liiem ; as M. Hrmy-' .nowlt^ges. It 
mil} be stei! in llie Elistoiy oPthe Iviiet fd' Nciifes, that their 
army coii'^i^trd of tlie Piincc of Oiange, Marshal Scliomberg, 
and iJOi) Flench ol>ieers. all of them Lbojttsicisl refugee.'^. The 
numb* IS of ih.e comnuin soldiers liavn not found stated ; but 
a p'![’ci pnhh iied at the time of their b.ndmg at Toibay, takes 
partici lar lu liee of their line appearanc'e. 

'The inovt mien sling account of this cveid is found in Bp* 
linrndV \ 1 naor} of lus Having ascended the ihronr 

of fiu.rt ihU-wi . they had fo establish ?be Prc**’es;an' Ai.nc'om 
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by a war, which continued till the close of the year ^nd 

this object they effected, as will be seen in The complete 
tory of England, and Bp. Burnet’s History of his Own Times ; 
and now — 

iioma fuit, fuit Othnianides, fuit iin probus orbis 
Terrarutn, solus regnat in orbe Deus. 

(See Daubiiz on Rev. xiv.) 

In the mean time, in I69O, 2. rpnnant of the Vaudois crossed 
the lake of Geneva, and recovered their ancient seats, as the 
greater body had ‘'before crossed the British Channel. (Boyer, 
ch. xxvii.) 


GRIESBACH. IN SACRED CRlttClSM- 
AND ELMSLEY, liy ATTIC. 


T s the Prolegomena of Ciriesbach to his ininiortijl edition of 
the Greek Testament, the th^rd section contains those canons 
of criticism, by which on the maturcst judgment he thinks the 
sacred text ought to be determined. 

f have always lamented, that Grleshach gave the canons 
barely without any instances of the light or the wrong involved 
in them, so very necessary to the understanding of their import 
and truth. Would it not be a pleasant and useful task for some 
scholar to illustrate those canons by a few striking instances in 
each case from the edition itself? 

Allow me to suggest two canons which obviously require 
such illustration : 1 cannot understand them w ithout it. 

(). Lectio, prx' aliis serisum pietati (pricscrtim monastica') 
alendse aptum fundens, suspecta est. 

7. Praferatur aliis lectio, cui sensus subest apparenter quidem 
falsus, qui veio re penilus examinata verus esse deprehenditur. 

To the 4 th canon, which begins thus — 

I usolentior %iCtio potior est ea, qua nihil insoliti continetur 

our owTi excellent Llmsley 6 jxaxap/Tijf has suggested a 

very strong demurrer ; as far indeed as the criticism of the tragic 
writers is concerned, but not in the least affecting the considera> 
tion of the sacred text — in re omnino dissimili. 

Objici quidem potest, rarius vocabuliim in commune 
VEO^ ex conjectura miitandum non esse. Sed regulam Griesba- 
cbii criticam, in diversitate scriptune vocabula rariora prapfe- 
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renda esse viil^atioribus^ non semper veram esse moiiui ad Med. 
427,8. p. 152” 

P. E. ad iEdip, Colon, v. 702. 

“ IJic igitur locus notissiinae crilicoruni regultc, in diversitate 
scriptural vocabuia rariora pneferenda esse vulgatioribus^ aperte 
adversalur,’ 

Grainniatici vetcres scilicet^ secus ac multi putant^ rariores 
c‘t in prosa oratione iniiius iisitatas vocabulorutn formas data 
opera sectati sunt, quas pro conimunibus ill poetaruni libris 
collocarcnt. id Ssepe fecisse receutiores graminaticos, quos 
criticos vulgo vocanius, extra controversiam est. Ut uno ex- 
rmplo defungar, Barnesius,qui cuivis fere veterum magistrorum 
judiclo par erat, o-Trsucrsi 0av«TOio tsXbvtuv dedit v. 151, idque et 
ctlato auctore, et inrtro viulato, iieque ullo libro conseiitientc. 
St'd rnagis poeticiim ideoque Euripide dignius ei videbatur Ho- 
inericuin Savarcio, quaip vnlgare illud et in omnium ore tritum 
QuvaTou, Quod fecit Bariiesius, qiiidni fecerint Didyinus, Dio- 
nysius, aliiqiu homines vcteiis lingua* Attica* ignarissimi r” 

P. E, ad Med, vv. 427, 8. 

The lovers of Attic liteiaturb.viill never cease to regret the 
loss of a man like this. After the names of Bentley, and Dawes, 
and J^orson, to complete the quaternion, what name shall be 
added S That of Elmsiev stands alone in the competition. 

R. S, Y. 


PERSIAN INGENUITY. 


y^MONG several passages extracted from Eastern writers, 
showing by various cNamples the ingenuity of Persians in differ- 
ent arts and sciences, one particularly stiuck me, as it serves to 
prove, that between three and four hundred years ago, great 
progress had been made in a l^aiich of mechanics, which, from 
the report of travellers, it would ajipear, liadj^ot, since that 
time, been cultivated by Asiatics wotli much success. Having 
offered some preliminary observations, I "shall quote the passage 
in question, as one which probably has never before been com- 
mitted to the press. It occurs in the manuscript work of that 
celebrated historian, M nhammed ben Khdweml Shah ben Mah- 


* Gnesbiicliius Prulegoin. ai! N. T. p. 62, 
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more commonly denominated Mirkhond, who died in the 
year of the Muhammedan era 903, or of Christ 1498. Ilis 
excellent Persian chronicle, entitled the Rauzet at Safa, or 

Garden of Purity/’ was composed by desire of the Rmtr AU 
Shtr, and is generally transcribed in seven large volumes, be- 
sides an appendix ; but some ingenious critics have doubted 
whether this kh/Uemah or appendix, and indeed whether part of 
the seventh volume, might not rather be ascribed to Khondemir, 
the son of Mirkhond, than to the illustrious Mirkhond himself. 

7'hat the modern inhabitants of Persia are not inferior to tlieir 
predecessors in natural ingenuity, appears from the concurrent 
testimonies of several travellers ; and what the ancient Persians 
were able to effect in works of art and mechanical contrivances, 
may be learned from various passages of classic writers, and from 
venerable moniinicnts still existing in difft rent prtfvinces of that 
country. ^I'lie stupendous ruins that indicate the site of Persi - 
polis, and ma}' be regarded as the remains of Daiiuss palace, 
must here be particularly noticed. On a leference to the tiigrav- 
ings given by Chardin, J-.e Bruii, and Niebuhr ; also by those who 
within the present century have visited those admirable fragments 
of antiquity, M. Morier, Sir Willmni Ousi ky, Sir ilobeit 
Ker Porter, and others, it will be found that the l^i rscpolitan 
sculptures, executed pr<d»ably between two and three thousand 
years ago, repiesi iit objects of highly olab'^rate workiniinship. 
The ddi’eicnt articles ofeire^hjin which numerous Iniinan fij^iiies 
are clotiied ; the e.riiamints whith they wear; the aims, moie 
especially tl:e Ijjiws wiih then' r.-se^, anti quiw'is w:ih in lows ; 
their tups, crowns and helmets; llie e'.lra.'jdinaiy ienm.'s ci’ 
their cliariots; ami many ofuiiieh it wou’.tt now be tidli- 

cult to asecTUiin the use — all lhe.-<e heu!j>lnr<.s be>]>eak, as the 
very fii-t ghiiicc: will snflicicutiy show, that tluy aie imiUitioiis 
exact even to r.nniiteness, of tlie ol»j< eis \vhu)i thiy weic de- 
signed Ici represent ; and no one can Ije-iuue in aaknowieging 
that ailifts capable of making the amis and aiirioi, the oina- 
imiils, chfciioH, hainess and </thfr n.nikrs whirh ihe seniptnre^ 
so exactly inntale, riuist have bct^ii peisoia> of tousidtrablc in- 
genuity. 

The .same orlnion i^ay be fo. med on examinatiop. of tliose 
sculptures wliii h wcie, ex( culcd at a iijncli later pejiod (liom 
the third to ti.-c .seventh century b repiesenllng Peisiun kings, of 
the Sassaijidan lace, with their nobles, and vvaziior-, aicoitling 
to tin? licscript.ons and di i> icatiou.s of them given by the travel- 
lers 'dbove-im niioiud. i'lom thea monuments, hrwevoi, U 
rlo€.'. iKt appea; triut tlie h: :.ji\ n -f cer, ihvin- 
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selves superior to those who, many hundred years before, had 
been employed on the Persepolitan marbles. Yet it is proba*- 
ble, that the oldest Persian workmen, and those of the Sassa* 
nidan ages, wanted, not only in executing the sculptures, but in 
fabricating the arms, ornaments, chariots and other things re- 
presented by them, many of those tools and mechanical imple- 
ments which render such tasks comparatively easy to Euro- 
peans. That observant traveller, Chardin (than whom no better 
judge could be consulted respecting mechanical operations), has 
remarked the extrpme simplicity of apparatus and the paucity 
of tools among modern Persian artists ; also the facility with 
which they establish their portable workshops in the corner of a 
room, w'licre, sitting on the bare floor, or perhaps on a sorry piece 
of carpet, they produce such specimens of ingenuity as it would 
be difficult to equal among us, notwithstanding the multiplicity 
of iinplLnioiits and all the helps of incchanisni to which our 
artists are accustomed. • The reader will see in Chardin's fourth 
voliiiuc (l(2ino edition), how the Persians of his time (the 
seventeenth century) excejled in various branches of art ; in 
einbroideiy of silk or leather with gold and silver; in pottery or 
earthcuuarc, some of which rivalled the porcelain of China; 
he celebrates thei: dexterity in turning ; in making vessels of 
copjxr, and tinning them sons to resemble silver; iu the manu- 
factory of swoid-blades ; in their admirable fire-woiks; in the 
cutting and engra\ing of prccioiiii stones, and in articles made 
of pasteboard, and beautifully varnishi^d. 

Such nujchiinics ns be amongst tliciii, says Sir 'i’homas fTcrberf, 
an? jiidiistrioijs and iugcuioiis ; whctlicr you ( unsider those that 
labor ill silk and bonibasiii ; or tlial d^o and weave carpets, or olbcr 
arts, with which their hazzais abound : besides, they haAc a rate art to 
print ilo>\crs of all soils in leather and in colois; of vhicli they make 
biiskiiis, sandals, saddles, and fiirnitiire for houses. (Travels, p. 320 , 
Thiid J'ldition.) 

With all this iiigciuiity, liowever, it appears from Chardin's 
account, tliat tlic ait of making clocks or watches (I'hoilogeric) 
was unknown to tlie Persians, or at least only practised among 
them by a few Europeans. Yet in the inanusoript to which 1 
have above alluded {Mtrkhottd’s great liistoricul composition), 
an anecdote is related indicating some ifiechauisni of tlic clock- 
woik Lind, invented or constructed by Mutana Ilajl Mu hammed, 
a cclebialod painter, who, iu the liHecntb century, held, for a 
while, the honorable appointtiicnt of KtidO-ddr, or librarian, to 
the Emi7' yiii Shtr, i now lay before my readci the Persian 
text of this uinl ijIuiII t'lbjom a translation. 
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13^^^ Cfl£j3!ix^ »X^ 

0^t>JU9^f jk) ^ *^*3 ^ j,^A^ j^\ AjlarolxT ^tb> aT caamI 

jA uacLm iXj 

1*^(3 CiA x Lmm ^ j Xw^J* ^1 «\Xj ^ idi^J ^1 ^ 

iiXi^ U5^ ^ t-AJ^ ^(i) 


Among the inventions of IMulana Haji 3Iuhammu'l was a dork (lite- 
rall 3 % an hour-box), which he set up in the library of Ii!mir Ali Shir ; 
anti in that clock was contrived a certain image holding in its hand a 
stick or club, and when one hour of the day had elapsed, this tigiire 
struck once on a brazen drum which was placed before it ; afJer the 
lapse of another hour it struck two blows with the same kind of motion^ 
and in like manner at each succeeding hour. 


By w'hat niechauisni this nioveinenl was produced does not 
appear; we are authorised, perhaps^ to suspect tlial sand or 
Mater may have been employed, A passage (| noted by Mr. 
Turner, in his History of the Anglo-Saxons (book v. ch. 11, 
note 15.), describes a wonderful clock sent bv the king of l\‘rsia 
to Charlemagne, about the year 807. In this dock the duo- 
deciin horarum cursus adciep^i/diam vertehulur ;** for maiking 
the hours, brazen balls were contnvul to fail and tinkle t>n a 
vymbaluniy while figures of horsemen, crnciponding in number 
to the hour‘s, came forili al regular iuler\alH irom some ol the 
twelve doois or \vindo\v> ; dosing by the impulse of iheir 
egress, al the cunclusioii of each hour, as inuny of those win- 
dows as had hcrure been open. (For this passage !Mi. Turner 
quotes the Annulcs Carol. Mag, Astron. Iteiibcri, p. 35.) 

But this dues not appear by any means so asloni.shing a piece 
of mechanism as tlial which, in the seventh cenlury, was con- 
trived to represent the I'ersian monuich Chosrocs dic Iv ovgavco 
aa^Ylfisvov, xeti rrig) touto "iJXm xu) A'e>‘^v>jv Jcai ’‘Ao’rgex, &c. sil- 
ting us It weie 111 the heavens, sunuunded b\ the sun, moon, and 
stars ; whilst showers of rain wer^j seen to fall, lightning Hashed, 
and thunder was heard to roll, a.s w e learn from Cedreiuis (ad 
annum Heradii 13.). This etdovranion of Chosroes is likewise 


noticed by several East&rn aulhois. 

We may, perhaps, regard as specimens of ingenuity in clock- 
work, many figures vvhich Persian writers have described as 
almost iiiii^acuioiis, and impelled to move by means of talisnianic 
art: thus inMie rare tnanuscript entitled Zemet al Mejalh, we 
read that 
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AI>ovc Iho throne of Khusrau (the CIiomoos before nienlioiicd of 
imr historians) an nieli had been formed, also a talismaii under the 
form of a lion willi a hall or ^lobc of ^old and a eu|) or hasiiij so con- 
trived, that as each hour of tlu‘ day arrived, the golden globe dropped 
from tlic iiuirs inoiilh into the basin. 

oJb ■* ■> 

\\ u) ^ 3^ si si 

^ 9 

Other extraordinary contrivances of the same kind are men- 
tioned by Pers an authors; Zacari(io( Kazvin describes several 
ill Ills Ms. \\o?k entitled AJaieb al muhhlttkhl composed in the 
thirteenth ceiitur} ; one, made by an ingenious fellow-citizen, he 
describes a^s a human fijfnrc whkli opened the door when any 
person knocked, and idterwaids shut a. 

But so many convincing sfKcimciis of Persian ingenuity have, 
within the last fourteen oi filteen xears, been brought to Eng- 
land, that we can scaicely doubt,* what some travellers assert, 
that with proper inslructloiis and an adequate supply of our 
tools and mechanical implements, llie Persians might soon equal 
any European nation in \ariuus blanches of art. it is true that 
on certain subjects they are not fond of innovation ; and, as Sir 
Thomas Herbert rcmaiks, (lhavels, p. 22\.) 

Ill nnli(jue paths of ignoiaiicc llicj chooso rather lo tread, than h} 
ail} new iiixeiitioii to call in t{U(3':>tiou the revel end Judgment of their 
aiieestois. 

But much of this prejudice has already disappeared; the 
king and })iince-ro}aI of Persia {JOhas Mnza) not only en- 
couiage Europeans at their le^pectivi* couits, but have sent 
within a few }ears some }oung men to England, that they 
might learn from our artists of diiterciU descriptions all the 
latest iiiipioveinents. With these young Persians the writer 
of this aiticK* w as acijuaiiUed in London ; and can bear witness 
lo their (piirkness of apprehension, and ingenuity in execution. 
That they will confei numerous benefits *011 their countr\ men 
may reasonably be expected. We must not forget, however, 
that before they \isiled England, a gunsmith of SVrimz, named 
Badr, bad made fowling-pieces which bore every appeiranceof 
admirable English workmanship, as we leaiT from Si. W. Ouse- 
ley’s Travels, vol. 11 . p. 58. For many ages Ispahan has 
been famed on account of the boxes, cabinets, musical instru- 
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tnents, pannels of doors, and other things, of which the exterior 
surface is beautifully covered with a coat of Mosaic or inlaid 
work, called Kkatem-bandiy comprising innumerable small 
pieces of metal, wood, ivory and various substances of difi'ereiit 
colors, arranged in regular patterns with exquisite neatness ; yet 
sold at a price which our artists would not consider by any 
means proportionate to the lime and labor expended in the exe- 
cution. Tlic same may he saief respecting many other produc- 
tions of Persian ingenuity; but it must here sudicc tojnention 
more particularly the illuminated manuscripts, in which pictures 
representing battles, bunting-parties, love scenes, and other sub- 
jects, however deficient the painters may prove llicinselvcs in 
drawing and perspective, evince considerable skill in the pre- 
paration of most brilliant colors: and while they dazzle the c}e 
by their splendid ornamiuits they delight it by flic beauty of 
their peinnaiiship, and by lines which would seem to have been 
written with liquid gold. * 

1 \ F. 


CRITICAL REMARKS ON llOAfERS 
ILIAD. 

No. 11 . — yCijiUiuiicd from No, LXH ,] 

Iliad zl. Unco, ef ow. in a former communication to the 
Cla.s*5ical Journal, 1 refoired the relative in this passage to Aiog, 
I have since obseivcd, that Hesiod in the same manner refers to 
the gods as the first cause of contention.* 

The establislnnent of this sense in Homer is important, as it 
may contribute to elucidate the state of religious knowle«re in 
the earliest ages of the Gentiles. And to the reader, who directs 
his inquiries according to the real importance of investigations, 


* Hesiod, 15. 


■ 

’A0rtv«ru;> ^owXjeriv tnty TifjtMiri ^aoiTay, 

Hesiod is here speaking of emulation, which he distinguishes into two 
kinds^.as does also Cicero ; the one kind envy, the other, i/tc aim at excel- 
/ence, ^ hie If' latter ordy he approves. What Hesiod adds, resperAing 
Wometheus, should be carefully compared with the Prometheus oT 
J'Eschyhis. 
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this is the supreme inquiry in the perusal of Homer and Hesiod, 
and one to which 1 ho[>e to call serious attention. It is a re- 
inaik of Jiishop Horsle)/’s, that the healheii religion was a cor- 
ruption of the religion of the patriarchs; which remark should 
direct us in the inquiiy concerning the state of religion in the 
most ancient records of the principles of our Gentile fore- 
fathers ; and the result, I feel assured, would be, that the one 
and the su/ne nligiori, which w&s in the bcgimiiiig, when Abel 
uifered up his iamb, and Cain apostatised from the primitive 
faith by not ofTcriitg rightly, formed tlie basis of ail the religions 
which existed ill the ancient world. And 1 believe \"ie shall 
find, in liie iustory of both particular and universal dispensa- 
tions, these following common characters : 1. Truth and sim- 
j)licity. ‘J. Exce>s of misguided zeal. 3. Restoration of truth. 
4. Dimiuulio*ii and destruction of truth. And thus. 

Red it labor actus in orbern* 

The primitive icligioi!, according to the Bible and to Homer, 
was that wliidi taught that the offences of men against God 
would not be forgiven, e*.ccpt through prayer and sacrifice. 
And these latter weic rcnderedjneaus of refonniug the offen- 
deis, by the leMialion and Lclief of this grand principle, that 
they were not eiVicaennis in any rase in which the offenders 
did not foi^ivo and love their fellow -cicatuies. Foroive us 
our trcspa>u>$ as hc jorgivc Ihem that hespass agaiml us, was 
the es>ence of primitive religion tand morality. And St. John 
fiulhcT intimates, that Cain by not otfermg rightly, and by 
hating liis brother, apostatised from communion with the Father 
and with the Son. For the communion of Abel with the Son 
was through the sacrament of saciilice divinely appointed. 
Before the fall, man did not eat animal food ; but after the fall 
God iiimself clothed Adam with the skins of aminals, denoting 
at once that his sin must be covered by a victim, and human 
life preserved by vicarial suffering and death. Compare Iliad I. 
4<)3-~5I3. 

Ill the present age tiic tide of opinion is ebbing far below the 
happy mean of truth, established at the Reformation; and we 
have too much reason to fear lest a temporary destruction of 
truth in all its branches will be the end of the present dispensa- 
tion. The thirty-third chapter of Job, which was wTitten be- 
fore the birth even of Moses, leaves us in no doubt what the 
religion of the patriarchs was ; and 1 feel no question but that the 
same was the religion of the Gentiles in the lime of Homer, 
however overloaded and disguised by the inventions of man in 
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the worship of God, and I feel my faith in Christianity con- 
firmed by tracing all the varieties of religions to the faith of 
Abel with St, John in his first epistle, or even still higher, to the 
emanation of the visible light, the shadow and type of the very 
light of ]ight, ,unciieate, eternal in the heavens ; and for purposes 
of this kind especially 1 read and delight in Homer. And i 
would raise my voice and testify to every person who in this 
enlightened age rejects the Christian sacrifice, that he is de- 
graded in understanding and morals below the generation, which 
conducted the decennial war around the walls of IVoy. 

The mention of these walls leads me to observe, that 1 was 
lately favored with a sight of a specimen of the stone with 
which they were built, by a lady residing at I'lirendon. The sub- 
stance was beautifully white, and a conglomerate of sea-shells. 
This latter peculiarity suggested to my mind a conjecture, that 
it might have given cause to the legend or fable tliat Neptune 
was the builder of them. Another inUTtsting inquiry couucctcd 
with the former i«j, whether we can trace in Homer any allusions 
to Scripture and to facts recorded inSenpture. Much has been 
written on the correspondence between Alcinous and Solomon, 
which it were umiecei?sary thefefore to repeal ; but f have been 
much struck with a resemblance in some of the speeches of 
Ulysses, when pelilioniug for relief, to the st}le ami sentiments 
of the Psalms of David. This is a subject to which also 1 
hope to call attention,* 

1 advert a second time to F. &-c., and note that this pas- 
sage has not been clearly explained. Paris compares the dis- 
tinguishing judgment of Hector to the stroke of the axe of the 
skilful wooiinxnn^ which exactly divides its xjbject without ex- 
ceeding or transgressing it, if I may so use the term. Kar ctTcrav 
means, w ith distinction or penetration, and corresponds to ei<n 
in the simile, line 6l . — In line fifi, Paris intends by aurot, spon- 
taneously, as ipse is used in Latin ; — 

Ipsa’ lacte domum referent disienta capella; 

U bera ; 

and be means to say, that though he would not refuse the 
gifts winch the gods spontaiieous/j/ proffered to him, at the same 


* I would i»o\v simply propose as (pierieo, whether in Iliad n.384, there 
be to tiie flood ? amt jii A. to the Psalms f Compare 

llEXv. 8. and Revel, xiv. 10. There might also seem an allusion to 
^Sl^istory of Cain in the same passage. But I propose these observa- 
increlyas queries. 
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time be would not spontaneously, or without the proffering to 
him by the ^ods^ choose them for hiiii*»elf, Ixcov eAoito. 

Alter a careful revision of the passage^ 1 offer this as the 
sense in which tny judgment linally rests. 

J. M. B. 


ON THE ‘VOWEL POINTS OF THE 
HEBREW LANGUAGE. 


In consequence of the present prevailing fashion for the 
study of the Hebrew language, I am induced to offer some 
observations respecting its celebrated vowel points. It ap- 
pears that a new school of divinity is arising, winch is chiefly 
founded on an old exploded notion of the unticpnty of these 
points. The object for which tins obsolete doctrine is relived, 
is 1 think sufficiently evident. However with }our pei mission, 
as concisely as is in niy power, 1 propose to submit to your 
readers a few of the reasons which foimeily caused it to he ex- 
ploded ; and which 1 Batter myself, will finally consign it to its 
long home. The Hebrew language, us it is found in the copies of 
tlie Pentateuch used iii the synagogues, consists of twenty-two 
letters; hut is devoid of the mailvs which are known hy ilic name 
of the vowel points* The piesent Jews, with tlie folia wers of the 
new divinity school, maintain that these points arc of very great 
antiquity ; some asserting iheiii to be as old as J^zra, others co- 
eval with the language. On the conlraiy, it has been the opinion 
of most learned men in modern times, diat they have been not 
only adopted as aulliority, but invented since the time of Christ 
that they w'ere invented in the dark ages by the Jews, in 
order to enable tliein to give Such meaning and pronunciation 
to the text as they thought proper ; and further to enable them, 
on once having given it that meaning and [uonunciation, 
them from all change in future. The object for which they 
were invented^s evident from the circumstance, that they not 
only added a system of new vowels to the language, but they 
contrived to abolish the old ones, and render them silent and 
useless as vowels, and convert them wdien joined to the new 
letters into consonants. Had the object of the Jews in inventing 
VOL. XXXIII. Cl. Jl. NO. LXV. K 
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the points been merely to fix the pronunciation^ they would not 
have done away with the old vow'els, but only added some 
points to them. But this would not have served their purpose ; 
iheretore they w'ere obliged to get quit of the sturdy old vowels, 
w hich would not be made to bend to their purposes, and to con- 
vert them into consonants. 

'Hie simple question at issue betvvixt the parties is, whether 
these points be new or old ; and this I think it will not be difii- 
cult to settle. If what Harris says be true, that a letter is a 
sign significant, the vowel points and accents *’or marks, upwards 
of twenty in number, must be letters, for they are certainly 
signs significant ; and it is pretty evident that the addition of 
such a number of letters to any language must enable the per- 
son adding tliem, to give to the original text nearly whatever 
meaning he thinks proper. This is the object for which they 
were invented by the Jews, and this is ipw the object for which 
the new' school of Christians support them. 

Ill the begimiing of the last and the end of the preceding 
century, the quesiioii of the antiquity of these points was dis- 
cussed at great length, and with'no little warmth and animation, 
by a great number of vt»ry learned men, until the subject ap- 
peared to be completely exhausted, and the question settled. 
To enter into the contest again would be useless, and evidently 
w'ould occupy too much space in your miscellany : but as Dean 
Prideaux has summed up the chief arguments against them in a 
short and compendious form, it may be useful to many of your 
readers who are niisiiiforiiied by their Jewish and Christian in- 
structors to see what has been said by him against them. The 
following are the principal reasons w'hicli he gives against their 
antiquity. 

1. ‘‘ The sacred books made use of by the Jews in their syna- 
gogues, have ever been, and still are without the vow'el points, 
which would not have happened had they been placed there by 
Ezra, and consequently been of the same authority with the 
letters; for, had they been so, they would certainly have been pre- 
served in the synagogues with the same care as the rest of the 
text. There can scarce any other reason be given why they were 
not admitted thither but that, w'hen the holy scriptures began 
first to b|publicly read to the people in their synagogues, there 
were^j^^ch vpwel points then m being; and that when they 
af#^Sds came in use, being known to be of a human inven- 
Jtjyi^,4tney were for tfiat reason never thought fit to be added to 
4hbse sacred copies, which were looked on as the true represent 
tatives of the original ; and therefore they have been ever kept 
,with the same care in the ark or sacred chest of the synagogue. 
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as the original draft of the law of Moses anciently was in the 
ark or sacred chest of the tabernacle, which was prepared for it ; 
and they are still so kept in the same manner among them to 
this day. 

<2. The ancient various readings of the sacred text called 
Keri Cetib, are all about the letters, and none about the vowel 
points; which seem manifestly to prove, that the vowel points 
were not anciently in being, or else were not then looked on 
as an authentic part of the text ; for if they had, the variations 
of these W'oiild certainly have been taken notice of, as well as 
those of the letters, 

3- 'rhe ancient cabbalists draw none of their mysteries from 
the vowel points, but all from the letters ; which is an argument 
either that lli,ese vow'el points were not in use in their time, or 
else W'erc not tlicn looked on as an authentic part of the sacred 
text ; for had they then been so, these triflers would certainly 
have drawn mysteries ffom the one as well as from the other, as 
the later cabbalists have done. 

4. “ If we compare with the picseiit pointed Hebrew .Bibles 
the version of the Septuagint, the Chaldee paraphrases, the frag- 
ments of Aquila, Syinniachus, and Theodolion, or the Latin 
version of Jerome, we shall in several places hud that they did 
read the text, otherwise than according to the present punctua- 
tion : which IS a certain argument, that the pointed copies, if 
there were any such in their timeS, were not then held to be of 
any authority ; for otherwise they would certainly have followed 
lliein. 

5. Neither the Mistna, nor the Geniara, either that of Je- 
jusalem or that of Babylon, do make any mention of these 
vowel ]>oints ; although in several places there are such special 
occasions and reasons for them so to have done, that it can scarce 
be tliouglit possible they could have omitted it if they had been 
in being when these books were written ; or if in being, had 
been looked on by the Jews of those limes to be of any aiitlio- 
rity amongst them. Neither dp we lind the least hint of them 
111 Philo* Judaeus or Josephus, wdio are the oldest writers of the 
Jews, or ill any of the ancient Christian writers for several hun- 
dred years after Christ. And although afnong them Origen and 
Jerome were well skilled in the Hebrew language^ yet in none 
of their writings do they speak the least of them. Origen flou- 
rished ill the third, and Jerome in the liftli century ; aiui the latter 
having lived a long time in Judea, and there moic especially 
applied himself to the study of Hebrew learning, and much 
conversed with the Jewish Babbies for bis improvement there- 
in; it is not likely that he could have missed making some men- 
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tion of them through all his voluminous works, if they had been 
either in being among the Jews in his time, or in any credit or 
authority with them, and that especially, since in his commen- 
taries there were so many necessary occasions for his taking 
notice of them ; and it cannot be denied, but that this is a very 
strong argument against them.’ Prid. Con. F. i. B. v. 

The Dean has not done justice to his own observations re- 
specting Origen ; for he might have added, that numerous exam- 
ples might be produced from his works, where he lias quoted 
the Hebrew in a manner different from the< present inasoretic 
punctuation, particularly in his Heptacla, in wriling Hebrew 
into C5reek cliaracters. 

This short compendium of the Dean’s items to me to be 
quite sufficient to decide the question. Indeed, tl^e well-known 
fact named in his first section, of the text in the synagogue 
copies being without the points, cannot be got over. The points 
are not only wanting, but 

** The text of the synagogue-rolls of the Pentateuch is not di- 
vided into verses ; and is also w'ithout the points of distinction 
(;) called Sopli-pesuk. Buxtorf in his J^iberias, ch. ii. p. 113. 
quotes the following note from Klias Levitta ; It is a certain 
truth, and of which there is no doubt, that (his law which 
Moses set before the Israelite's was plain, without points, and 
without accents; and without any distinction of verses, even as 
we see it at this day : and aceWding to the opinion of the caba- 
listic doctors, the whole law was as one verse, yea, and there 
are that say as one word.” Yeates’s Collation, pp. So, 3(). 
Townley’s illustration, V. i. p. 58. 

The great supporters of the antiquity of the points wore the 
two Buxtorfs. No doubt men of great leaniing and talent. 
But the only argument which they produced of any w'eight 
which is not answered by the preceding five paragraphs of (he 
Dean’s is this, *' that when the Hebrew language ceased to be the 
mother tongue of the Jews, (as it is agreed on all hands that it 
did after the Babylonish capliv/ty,) it waa scarce possible to 
teach that language without the vowel points.” Prid. Con. 

This argument is completely refuted by the fact, that the 
Samaritan Pentateuch, as W'ell as the Chaldee paraphrases be- 
fore the time of Buxtorf were all without the points, and the 
former still remains so. It seems quite absurd to suppose, that 
if thjg. E0i6rew'had once had them, it should ever have lost them. 
AncN|;)^%r§ument that the language must have had them because 
ft not be read w ithout them, is at once refuted by the fact 
Samaritan being yet without them, as well as several 
languages. The reader will bud much curious infornia- 
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tion on the question here discussed in Bishop Marsh’s 10th and 
12th lectures. 

Oil this subject Dr. Robertson says : 

** For iieillicr the obsolete Arabic characters called the Cuphic^ 
vvhich fell into disuse about A. D. 930, nor the alphabet of the 
Sanscrit in India, a language Uiat has been dead or not currently 
spoken these J 2()0 years, nor the Chaldee, Syriac, or Samari- 
tan, nor any other ancient Eastern lanivuage that we know of, 
ever employed vojvel points as the modern Jews and Arabs do. 
The Arabic vowel points came first into use at the time when 
the modern Arabic aljihubet was adopted by order of the Kalif 
of the Saracens Almuktadir, A. D. 930. The new alphabet 
was invented by his vizir, Ibn Mukla.” 

Much pains have been taken to show that without the points 
the meaning of the language must be doubtful : that some 
words will bear as many as even hundreds of different meanings : 
and thence it has been inferred that the language always must 
have had them. This argument, the fact stated above of several 
languages being still without them, sufliciently refutes. The 
imperfection of the language mdy be a subject of regret, but it 
cannot be admitted as a j^roof of the antiquity of the system of 
pointing against such evidence as is produced. With respect 
to the mode of obviating this imperfection, it is evident that 
iheie is no other way to be adopted, than to consult and com- 
pare similar texts \uih one another, and with the old versions 
made when the language was still living. For this purpose, in the 
case of the Fentateuch, the Samaiitau and the Latin \ ulgatefri 
version made from the Hebrew) may he consulted, and above all 
the Sepluagiiu, which has been \yi owed, mtfsf decisivc/j/ proved by 
Drs. Orabbe, liody, and others, to be the LXX. ot Ptolemy; 
and nut us st/ine persons have most absuidly imagined, either 
the version of Aqtiila, 'Fheodolion, or Symmachus. Persons 
wislniig for more mfoiinatioii, ina\ consult Walton’s Piolego- 
nieiia, hisConsideialor conaidtTed, and the works of Dr. Crabbe, 
It IS said that the Jews in their synagogues in reading then 
law always read first a passage in the Hebrew, and tiien the 
passage iii the luiiguage of the country, that it might be under- 
stood. And in order to pronounce it correctly, the reader for 
the day always on the day preceding practised his lesson by 
reading it over from a pointed copy : from this it is inferred, 
that the points are ancient. But I do not see Low this can 
prove any thing of the kind : for the practice itself was not 
ancient nor general, as is proved by a curious passage quoted by 
Buxtorf ill his i^exicon Talm. Rabbiuicum, from the Talmud 
of Jerusalem : — • 
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'' Rabhi Levi ivit Cx&aream^ audiensqiie eo« legentes lec- 
tionem ‘^audi Israel” Deut. vi. Hellenistice, voluit iiiipedire 
ipsos.” Vid. Marsh. Mic. 

The fact of the service of the Jews being read in the syna- 
gogues in countries foreign to Judea, and after their last dis- 
persion, in the Greek language, cannot be doubted, and may be 
proved from various passages in ;Tertu Ilian, Origen, Philo, &c. ; 
but the matter is put out of dispute by a decree of Justinian. 
A.D.350, (Novel. 146. Photii Nomocanon >iii. 3. alsoGotho- 
fredi Corpus Juris Civilis. Novel. 146. 11. i 580.) passed for 
the express purpose of determining the question : for disputes 
had arisen amongst the Jews on the question, iWiether their ser- 
vice was to be read in the Hebrew or the Greek. And the Em- 
peror settled it by giving them perruission to read the Hebrew 
if they pleased, pai/tng a tax Jot so doing. 

Ill the synagogues in Egypt and otlier places, the service, ever 
after the time of Onias, was read in the Greek language. When 
the Jewish captives taken by Titus and \'cspa$ian came to be 
dispersed over the empire, they M ere not content v^ilhthis prac- 
tice of the Hellenistic Jews, which they considered wrong — 
heretical ; and after some lime they endtjjivored to change it, 
and this was the cause of the disputes; similar to what hud 
happened before at Csesarea, when iiabbi Le\i found them 
reading the law H£llbnistj(!iw 

I'lie doctors of the new school, Mirabilc diclii ! are ac- 
tually in support of their system driven to the necessiiy of 
maintaining that the LXX, was burnt in the time of Ciesar 
(though Tertu Ilian witnesses that it was at Alexaudiia in his 
time); and chat Origen in his IJeptacIa, Jerome, Justinian, and 
all the Jew's- were mistaken ; and that ail these people, qiiolmg, 
editing, quarrelling, legislating, never once suspected that they 
had niistukeii the version of Aquila for the Sepluagiut, — Greek 
being the vernacular longue of Ungen, and Hebrew of the 
Jews. „ 

It would occupy too much of your Journal, or else many 
passages might be produced Irom the New Testament, and the 
works of Jeiome, Origeli, &c. to prove that then authors quoted 
from unpointed copies, lint *hey may be found in VValton^s 
Prolegomena mid in his Considenttor considered. Nothing can 
v^i utri*king than this fact: }et perhaps one example 

may-Jiot encU^ach toonnuch on your space. 

- ;Jnthe last verse of the 47tli chapter of Genesis, Jacob is said 
in our Bible to have bozved himself upon the bed's head. The 
^ulgate renders this passage, conversus ad lectuli caput, 'J'l{j^ 
r X'X. fvi yo axgoy rij; «utoO, iw sununitatem virga sua. 
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wpofi the top of his staff', Now the word in Hebrew HISD 
mte means both staff and bed« accordingly as it is pointed; 
and the makers of the LXX. have evidently made a mistake, 
which if they had had a pointed copy they would not have 
done. How absurd to suppose that the old man lying on his 
death-bed, should bow his head on his walking-staff. The 
truth of this rendering of the word ntODwife by the word /ec- 
tum and not virga^ is proved from its repetition in the last verse 
of the 49 th chapter, where it is said, cot legit pedes suos super 
iectulnm^ Vulg. ; T 09 g voBotg eturou tirt t^v JdX/v»]v, LXX. 

This proves that there were no points when the LXX. was 
made. St. Paul (pioting the passage uses the word virga ; a proof 
that he quoted tfoni the LXX., or else that he made a mistake 
in the liebrew;. And as the latter will not be allowed, it proves 
against the new' school that the version which we have is really 
the liW. "J'lic Siiuiaritan text and version and the^ Tar- 
glim have the same readiftg as the V uigate, tectum, I'he Arabic 
and Syriac versions made from the LXX. of course fall into 
its mistake. This example also fiirnisshcs one proof against the 
dogma of the new school, that iibf. Jerome did not n/tflerslaud 
Hebrew, That he did understancf it, and that he used it profit- 
ably too, in his Latin version. 

1 apprehend that when the Hebrew became a dead language, 
the points were invented by degrees to enable the masters in the 
schools better to iiistiuct their pup*ils, and after some lime they 
began to have authority given to them by the Babbies. No 
man appears to have taken more trouble to examine tiie ques- 
tion than Dean Prideaiix. J'lom him we learn that ail the 
Hnbbinical authors were unpointed in his time, and that all their 
other books were originally without them, that in some new 
editions |>oitits were |)ut to them, but that the best editions were 
w itliout them : that they were added to the 'rarguins by 
Buxtorf, and that they were only a little before his time added 
to the Mistna and Machzor. Prid. Con. B. b, p. 422. and p. 
429, Ld. Bvo. I'Blo. I shall npw not intrude any further on 
you than merely to add, that if your readers wish for any more 
proofs of the modern date of the masoretic points, they may 
consult the works of the following persiAis, who all wrote in 
defence of that doctrine, and by whom the question w'as con- 
sidered to be settled ; 

Capellus, Liias Levitta, Thomas Erpcniiis, Isaac Casaubon, 
J. J. Scaliger, Isaac Vossius, .1. Drusius, Arnolde Boote, 
Andrew Rivet, Lewis de Dieu, Grotius, Spanheim, Fcstiis 
Hommius, llieodore Beza, Selden, Walton, Sennert, Basiiage, 
Simon, Lirnborch, Moriiuis, Vitringa, Le Clerc, Heu- 
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man, UAdvocat, lloubicaiit, Louth, Kennicott, and Marsh* 
Theol. Lee. P. 2. L. 10. p. 75 ; also see Todd’s Life of Wal- 
ton; note 1. V. 2. p. 322. 

Along with the antiquitv of the points another docti ine has been 
revived by the follouers of the new’ school, the falsity of which 
is really ridiculouslv evident. I'hey say that God has protected 
the text of the synagogue Pentateuch, by a miracle, from falling 
into the errors from transcribers, &.c. which has happened to the 
Gospels, and every other ancient writing : and that in all the 
synagogues it is the same, and has not a single error, or various 
reading, though the Gospels are known to have thousands. The 
Jewish Hubbies maintain this, and hold it up to their devotees 
as a proof of the truth of their rcligioti, attd oj'its sitpcrioriit/ 
over the Christian, They say the (iospels woqld have been 
equaliv protected, if they had been the woid of God. A single 
error lu the text will be sndi«‘jrnt to settle this matter. In the 
Soth ehapter of Genesis the 22d versej U is said that the sous 
of Jacob were twelve. It then gives their names, including 
Benjaiiiii! ; and in verse 2G, it stales that these sons weie born 
to him in iNiesopotainict, or PiV’lan arum. But at verse iG, the 
birth of Benjamin is shown to have taken place at Kphrath in 
Canaan. A her .lacob left Padan-aram he lived at Sechem, and 
bought land lliere, and afterward lived at Bethel, whence he 
removed before Henjamin was born : so tlial it is eviilent, that 
several years passed betwixt fiis leaving Mesopdtamia and the 
birth of BeiijMinin. It is perfectly clear that there is a mistake 
in the text, whence it fc)li<»W's that the triumpii of the Habbies 
over the Chrisliaiirt is totally void of foniidationd Mr. Bellamy 
and Mr. Wei beloved in their new transiations have rendered the 
text vtry coirecily, though lliey have neither of them made any 
note on the ^rroi,- — ilie accidental intei poiation, prubahlv, of 
the words D-IH in Padan Aiantf Irorii a marginal note, 
befoie the LXX, was made. 

Another doctriue long since exploded, but now attempted to 
be revived, is, that the present Hebrew is the letter in which the 
Pentateuch was written. Your readers may refer to the 
Prolegomena to Walton’s Polyglot, to Prideanx's Connexion, 
and to Bishop Marsh*k Lectures, where they will hud roost de- 
ciswe pi oofs that the Samaritan was its original letter. But I 
C''nii*<a refiuin from naming one very sinking: and curious cir- 
cnnislfiii'^i. In compliance (as they believed) with the third 
Coi!;mand.rli:t, the Jews never spoke or vviole the word Jeho- 

^ 1 by no means wish lo throw any rcfleclioii ou tlie respectable elders 
ol the synagogue. G. II. 
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vah, except on the most solemn occasions. And in ancient 
times, lest they should write it wrong, or from pious motives, 
it was always written in their versions in the original untrans- 
lated Samaritan letter. Thus it was on the breastplate of 
the high-priest, and thus it was on the golden plate on his 
forcliead. And we are informed by Jerome, that in his time it 
was commonly found in manuscripts of the Bible, both Greek 
and Hebrew, written in this character. A more decisive proof 
that the Samaritan was the ancient letter cannot be desired than 
this. It is perfectly suiticient and complete; and the testimony 
of Jerome, in the way in which it is given, is totally above the 
reach of suspicion. 

Perhaps it is unnecessary to observe, that it is not so much 
my object to- discuss the question, on which 1 have slightly 
touched, as to suggest to your readers who have lately commenced 
the study of the Hebrevv language and its history, where they 
may find the best authorities on the subject, in order that they 
may not be misled by the specious and plausible, though un- 
founded assertions of the new school. 

GODFREY HIGGINS. 

Skeliow Grange, near Doncaster. 


NOTICE OF 

BALTTIASSARIS CASTJLIONII, Patricii Afan- 
tuaui Carmina, et alia Opuscula, aiicta, emendata, 
et illmtrata. In Padova 1733. 


Jn our first paper on the subject of the modern Latin writers,* 
as it was our wish to afford some notion of the literature of 
Europe during that period, which is now looked back on as the 
second dawn of learning, we selected the epistles of a gram- 
marian of the fifteenth century. Under the name of grammarians, 
it must be understood, are designated th^ scholars of that age, 
or rather the schoolmen, who w'ere so instrumental in reviving 
the dead languages, and restoring them to their pristine dignity 
and splendor. They were a peculiar set of men, and very 
diiferent in their thoughts and actions fioni the beings around 
them. Devoted to the pages of heathen learning, they thought 
no sacrifice too great, which might be the means of forwarding 
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them one step toM'ards the attainment of their favorite pur- 
suit ; — the language of their country they either did, or affected 
to despise: — they thought, wrote, and even spoke in Latin. They 
lectured in the public universities with all the pomp and dis- 
play of a modern missionary ; and would not hesitate to spend 
their whole fortunes, and even sell their very furniture and 
necessary articles of life/ to acquire a half-eaten, and almost 
illegible manuscript of Homer or Virgil ; and w’ere even so 
far transported by their blind adoration for antiquity, that they 
scrupled not to use the most dishonest meairs in the attainment 
of their wishes — to steal,* borrow under false pretences, or even 
openly and violently seize on some long-wislied-for Mss., 
was an act which rather redounded to the credit of the per- 
petrator, as it evinced his devotion to the great sages of heathen 
literature : and he who eotild boast of being master of a decad 
of Livy, was a greater subject of envy, and looked up to with 
more veneration than the ‘‘first Cajsar*”'’ when he placed the 
imperial diadem on his brows. But notwithstanding all these 
foibles, which now serve only to elicit oiir smiles, thq^Iasting 
obligation w’hich these demi-Roman patriots have conferred 
on the classic world ; the fixed and determined resolution, 
with which they combated the obstacles that beset their path ; 
the skill with which they dissipated the darkest of those clouds 
which overhung the literature of antiquity ; their decided supe- 
riority over the rest of Europe ; and lastly, the gratitude we are 
bound to offer up in return for their exertions : — all these cir- 
cumstances in their favor induced us to devote one paper to 
their honor and memory ; and this we endeavored to do by 
selecting from their works a volume which would be found 
most amusing, and which w'ould at the same time serve as a 
tolerable specimen of the rest. 

We now descend to the subsequent century, which we shall 
not pass over so expeditiously. Learning appears to have made 
a very rapid progress within these few years ; — a brighter gleam 
of sunshine buisls over us, as the prospect clears^, and becomes 
more extensive, more diversified, and more beautiful. Italy had 
hitherto usurped all the knowlege of the times; but the spaik, 
which she had kindled/ was now beginning to spread through 
the other coiinlries of Europe, which were as ambitious to dis- 
pute with her^ the palm in arts, ns they had in arms : and 
thou^ she continued for some time longer to lake the lead, she 
did*not stand, as heretofore, unrivalled and alone. The spirit 
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of cliivfilry, which was the life and soul of the troubadour 
poetry, which, it must be remembered, was the only sort of 
composition that could bear any analogy or lay any claim to the 
name of literature, among the nations of the south of Europe, 
had already lost its brightness, its fervor, and fascination ; and 
as mankind were delivered from the restraints of military insti- 
tutions and feudal despotism, their minds gradually expanded, 
and their dispositions became more susceptible of refinement, 
elegance, and eloqueiK'e, when the state of society lost that mili- 
tary character which distinguished the earlier ages, and became 
more domestic and more accordant to the polish of civil govern- 
ment. 'I'hese, and many other circumstances now unnecessary 
to enlarge on, t(^nded to the rapid diffusion of useful know lege, 
as well us the lighter branches of literatuie; and us the use of 
the Latin tongue became more general, it was of course brought 
to greater purity and perfAtion. 

At this period then we again resume our task, with the same 
kindly feejings w'hicli we before expressed towards neglected 
genius, and the same sanguine hopes of being able to add some- 
what to the amusement, if not to th*e instruction, of our readers. 

The author, whose name stands at the head of this article, as 
far as regards posthumous fume, has been more fortunate than 
most of his cotemporaiies ; ami yet he lias been singularly af- 
fected in men’s opinions : for although he has managed to survive 
the wreck, which SC) many men of equal talent and reputation 
have sunk under, the best of his productions lies now unheeded or 
unktiowii, whilst his Latin poc'tns are overrated and applauded, 
CV1M1 beyond v^hat the most sanguine expectations could anti- 
cipate. VVe believe there are few who have not at some time, 
or by some means, heard the name of Balthassar Castigliorie. 
Many circumstances indeed conspired in his favor to forbid 
the possibility of his being entirely forgotten by posterity. The 
very peiiod, and the very couiUry in which he lived, the scenes 
ill whiclihe was destined to take ;^pait, and the good fortune 
v\hich alw'ays smiled on him, — all helped to aggrandise and 
peipetuate his memory. Born and bred in a court, and that 
court ill those days the great resort of arls arfd letters — a favorite 
with the princes whom he successively served, as minister, 
general, and ambassador — endowed with a form and figure 
which was striking beyond the generality of mankiuii — pooscssed 
of a refined taste in the polite arts, poetry, painting, at.d sculp- 
ture, with manners attractive, engaging, and popular : — he was 
naturally calculated to gain the affections of his countrymen, 
and be one of the leading men of his times. He resided 
sometime as ambassador in court of Henry the Eighth, king 
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of England, and Louis the Twelfth of France ; he was the 
bosom friend of Charles the Fifth, and iiuiniatcly acquainted 
with Francis the Fitst. These circinnstanres in themselves 
evince him to have been a man of very superior attainments : 
for it must not be supposed that Castii^lione \ias living in pri- 
vate or retired life during these ages of trouble and confusion ; 
on the contrary, he is entitied to the glory of excelling in 
arms as he did in arts : he took an active part in the quar- 
rels between the papal and imperial powers, and by his own 
exertions as captain-general of the church, an honor con- 
ferred on him by pope Leo X, maintained successfully for a 
long time the papal influence. Living then in an age when the 
human passions were inflamed with more than ordinary viru- 
lence by the horrors and miseries of constant warfare, or the 
still greater violence of religious zeal, and actively employed in 
promoting the measures of a despotic and bigoted power, he 
testifled the value and superiority of his character by continuing 
through life to maintain a constant intimacy with four monarchs 
of such opposite and capricious dispositions as Henry, Louis, 
Charles, and Francis. His public capacity, and the success as 
well as splendor of several of his negotiations w'oie sufticieiit 
to blazon his name throughout Europe during his own life-time. 
His intimacy with the ciniricnt literary men of his country, 
poets, painters, and philosophers, himself peihaps not the least 
of them ; and lastly, the transcendent lame acquired by his 
Courtier,” * a work which ouglit to exalt him to a rank by 
the side of Plato, Xenophon, and Cicero, have assisted in cre- 
ating for him a reputation, the noise of winch, though it has 
now subsided to a murmur, has not altogether died away. 

Such is the character of the man, whose lyatin poems w'C are 
now about to summon before our tiibimal. Hut before we 
proceed to express our opinions on them, we shall en- 
deavor to show what qualities are requisite to constitute true 
poetry; in order that we maytbe aide to point out more clearly 
and candidly the perfections or imperfections of the modern 
Latinists. This, we think, will be the most impartial way, as 
it will afford our readers an oppoitiinity of judging how far we 
are just in our praises or censures, and how fur we are au- 
thorised in our conclusions and decisions ; because we, who are 
dealing with thc dead, are not, or ought not to he, subservient 
uhgeiitle d-afl” of modern criticisin, but must erect some 
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Standard of our own^ which shall apply to a species of compo- 
sition, which does not exactly approximate either to that of 
the ancients or modems. 

Poetry has often been defined, or rather attempted to be so ; 
but that attempt has always proved imperfect or unintelligible, 
et adhuc sub judice lis est.” It still partakes of the '^dark- 
ness visible there is an obscurity hanging about the term, not 
perhaps so dense as it once W'us, but yet too shadowy to admit 
of our seeing clearly into its recesses, it is not an art, nor 
science; and is no more to be acquired by pursuing any set of 
rules, than it is to be explained by hiiinble prose, or confined 
within the narrow limits of a logical detinition. It must be 
discerned by a natural and intuitive impufsc, not known by rule ; 
caught up by tlie imagination, not apprehended by downright 
reason ; rather felt than understood. 

** Most wonderfni it seems, that man can catch 
TJje winged tho/lght, and bind it to bis page 
Jiteriial captive there ! It is to watch 
That momentary flush, amidst tlic rage 
Of summer tempests daitiiig through ihe air, 

And on tlie canvass fiv its vf^iidhirig glare.** 

The fault then appears to us to have been in attempting to 
define what is in itsi lf iudefinuble ; and ns we are not inclined 
to break ourselves on the same wheel, we shall rest contented 
with endeavoring to distinguish theidifferent qualities of poetry, 
and by showing in what the excellence of each consists. We do 
not allude to the grand divisions into epic, didactic, dramatic, &c. 
but the more minute and less obvious distinctions, which take 
their character from the peculiarity of thought, language, or 
expression. 

The principal requisites then, which arc to unite and make up 
a great poet, aie depth and sublimity of thought, fertility of 
imagination, a command of poetical language, and a power of 
awakening the passions ; and whoever possesses these four 
attributes, and has withal sufficient good taste to enable him to 
judge when and where to apply \hem, must inevitably be a great 
poet. Simple as this little all may appear, if we except our 
OW'D immortal Shakspeare, \vc know not where to find a writer 
who can boast of so much. Next to him perhaps Dante and 
Lord Byron were endowed by nature with a genius the most 
calculated to excel in that singular style of writing, which is 
understood by the term poetry ; not that we mean *0 say they 
w'lll take their station in the temple of Fame before Homer or 
Virgil, Tasso or Ariosto, Milton or Camoens. Art or fortune. 
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either in the choice of their subjects, or the taste, skill and 
judgment with which they have treated them, may have ren- 
dered these w riters greater, or even more deserving favorites with 
the censors of the literary arena; but we have no hesitation in 
saying that not one of these great men, not even tlie sublime and 
<iaring Milton, or the gay, fascinating, romantic Ariosto, were 
gifted with a soul so really and truly cast in a poetic mould, as 
either Shakspeare, Dante, or*Lord Byron. 

To return to our former position, there is first what we would 
call the poetry of idea, which depends •more on the depth 
and originality, than brilliancy of imagination. It is a species 
of poetry, which is not so much chaiacterised by figurative lan- 
guage, rich fancy, neatness of expression, pathos or feeling, as 
a singular originality of conception, which summons up before 
the poet’s mind a profusion of ideas, which seem scarcely to 
partake of an earthly nature, or to be the suggestions of an 
ordinary mortal. They may be true,* just, and even philoaia- 
phicnl ; but they will still bear the same analogy to the ^lore 
simple effusions of a prosaic mind, which ideal b^atil^, as, 
shadow'od forth in the brighter creations of painting and sculp- 
ture, dues to the forms and faces we are in the habit of meeting 
in the reality of life. Of all the writers we are acquainted with, 
Lord Bu'on possessed tliis gift in its greatest splendor. The 
Childe llarold is a poem purely of the ideal nature ; there is 
no regular subject, no story,* and hardly any thread or connected 
narrative, but the whole work is a tissue of the deepest, most 
sublime, and most poetic ideas and icflections ; it is the work of 
a mind leally cast in an unearthly niouhl, and seeming scarcely 
to have any thing in common w ith the generality of mankind. 
If there could be a class of beings, who held u middle rank 
between angels and men, more exalted than w'e in their thoughts, 
words and actions, and yet not altogether immortal, wdiat we 
desi^^te by the poetry of idea might be their language. I'he 
wholly the Childe Harold is an instance of this style of poetry. 
To Select a particular instancy, where there are so many, is 
rather a perplexing task ; however, to make ourselves more 
clearly understood, we may allude to the address to the Ocean in 
the latter part of thef fourth canto, which is remarkable for the 
singularly striking and poetical nature of the ideas and power 
of language in which they are expressed. Another example 
be'drawil from the description of the ** Cascata del mar- 
more/’ in %be fourth canto, where the poet, after depicting with 
all the powers of poetry the stupendous appearance this 
cascade, bursts out into the following noble exclamation 
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" Look hack ! 

Lo! ^'herc it comes like an eternitjr. 

As if to sweep down all things in its track, 

Charming the eye with drcud-~a matchless cataract I" 

What makes this thought so poetical ? — the language is of the 
simplest nature, such indeed as might be used by the purest 
M'l'iter of prose; there is no picture presented to the mind, 
which we could take out our pencil and develope ; there is no- 
thing which arouses our feelings or passions : and yet no one 
can read these lines* without feeling the deepest pleasure, and 
that pleasure is created simply and solely by the profound, sub- 
lime, and almost tremendous power of the thought. This is 
what we call the poetry of idea. 

Nearly allied to this IS what we would denominate the poetry 
of imagination. This is distinguished by the luxuriance of the 
poet's fancy, and the vividness with which he embodies the 
shadowy creations of his brain. It is a species of poetry per- 
haps more pleasing than that we have just spoken of, though it 
does not partake of the same power or sublimity. The images 
which it awakens must not be trite and familiar as those 
^faicb commonly occupy our thoughts; neither must they 
b1§, distorted or unnatural, though not exactly obvious ; other- 
wise they lose their beauty, and affect us with the same un- 
pleasant sensations which we experience in contemplating a 
monster or a deformity. Another of the great characteristics 
of this branch of poetry, is the skill with which the writer con- 
jures up at his command a succession of ideal pictures, which 
Hash across the mind of the reader, and appear as clearly and 
palpably in airay before him as if' he was actually gazing on 
the glowing lints of the canvass. We will quote an instance 
from the Irish Melodies: 

“ 1 saw thy form in youthful prime, 

Nor thought that pale decay 
AVould steal before the steps of time. 

And waste thy form ^way.** 

Now in this passage it is not the language which makes it 
so beautiful ; the words are by no means poetical ; they are 
such as we should use in common conversation, if we wished to 
express the same thing. Nor is it the originality of the idea; 
for W'e never look on the marked subject for decline, without 
somewhat of the same sentiment rushing across our minds. But 
it is the exquisite picture, the almost living and breathing scene, 
which the poet has conjured up before us. We never read the 
above passage, without fancying to ourselves a sketch like this 
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in tlie front of the picture a lovely young girl in the dawn of youth 
and beauty, and close behind her steps the two tyrants of mor- 
tality, Time and Disease ; the first stalking forwards slowly and 
determinately, as if secure of his prey, and therefore reck less of 
the moment when be shall commence his attack : then Disease 
skulking close by him, pale and emaciated, leaning forward with 
eagerness and anxiety towards, his devoted victim, and with out- 
strained arm and protruded foot, just stealing before his less 
anxious, but not less terrific adversary. 

There is also another species of poetry, which derives its 
beauty not so much from the imagination of the poet, the sub- 
limity of his ideas, or the brightness of his images, as from the 
poetical coloring of the language in which his thoughts are ex- 
pressed. This command of poetical diction is <n our opinion 
an absolute requisite ; for let the ideas of a poem be bumble 
and trite as they will, if the language jn which they are clothed 
be highly wrought, they assume an appearance of novelty and 
originality, and eacite in our breasts some feelings of pleasure 
and gratification, if nut of astonishment or admiration ; but 
without this artificial dress, rl1 but the most striking and daring 
thoughts are stale and unprofitable.” What constitutes the 
poetry of the Georgies and Seasons f The bare subject is cer- 
tainly far from poetical, as the skeleton of all didactic poems 
must be ; the ideas are such as we daily or hourly hear, whilst 
conversing with any intelligent farmer, or country gentleman ; 
the descriptions, if we grant them to be poetical, are so real, 
so true, and so often before our eyes in our constant W'alks or 
rides, that they lose in a great measure their enciiantment by 
being so familiar. W'hat then makes these pieces so fascinat- 
ingf Nothing but the exquisite beauty, variety, and real poetry 
of the language they contain. The veriest proser could tell you 
that a rock will cast a shade athw art the evening nun ; but though 
the idea is neither novel nor striking, it immediately becomes 
fine poetry, when expressed in such language as this, 

Saxta procubat umbra.*' 

iVgain, how finely poetical are the expressions, splendidi 
mendax” — fiet nodtem,” and others of tliis nature, which lose 
their whole beauty if attempted to be explained with too much 
precision, and yet are so readily and easily understood. But we 
shall plrhaps make our meaning more clear by a line from the 
Italian ffoet Frugoni, who, in describing the contest between 
David and Goliah, makes, use of the following expression to 
represent the stone penetrating the forehead of the giant : — 
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f ^ Vien, e rimmensafroiite urti e percuota, 

^ di vi ^ampi orma profonda.** * 

If poetry be ever considered as an art, as distinguished from 
ft iiatund giA, this undoubtedly is the artificial part of it. lina> 
g^tion, fflfnicy end invention must be implanted in us with the 
Meds of life— there are no rules, no study which can teach them ; 
but labor and judgment, though .they will not procure a fiow 
of figurative language, may yet enable a poet to express his 
thoughts with taste, elegance, and perhaps in some degree, with 
poetical diction, h is this very artificial nature which renders 
this department of poetry so difiicult to excel in. Jf a man 
has not a pure and classical taste, but is ever hunting after fine 
words to decorate and furbish up a common>place idea, he 
immediately rans into bombast; for this extravagance will al> 
ways be found to arise more from inflated language than far- 
fetched or overstrained ideas. This is the rock, on which 
Lucan and Ciaudian have split, and so many of our own 
dramatic poets. They had not judgment enough to clip the 
exuberance of 'their diction, or perhaps they were under the 
dominion of such false taste, as fadelight in seareliing for turgid 
sounds and pompous w'ords > — but be that as it may, it is by 
such an outrage to all true poetry that they have marred their 
fame for ever. 

It may be objected, that we arp making distinctions which 
never did, and never were intended to exist ; or that each of 
these individual attributes, unaccompanied by any other faculty, 
can never produce a poet. But this is incorrect. Perfection 
indeed cannot exist without combining every beauty; but how 
little is perfection to be looked for in' the works of men! In 
painting there is many a rough draught, or first sketch, con- 
ceived with the highest pow'er and originality ; indeed there is 
a particular school of painting which excels in this bold, un- 
finished and unpolished style, so remarkable for its daring and 
lofty spirit ; this is our poetry of idea. Theie is another style 
of painting, which founds its ftlaim to our admiration solely 


< The same expression is used in the Childe Ylarold, only applied to 
a dificrent subject : 

** How the giant element 
From rock to rock leaps with delirious bound. 

Crushing the cliffs, which; downward ^worn andjent 
With his fierce footsteps^ yield' in chasms a fearful vent 
To the broad column, which rolls on — 

Canto iv. 60 . 
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Oil the elegance of groupings nLiiiicss of fancy, and variety of 
subject; ibis is our poetry of the imagination. Lastly, there are 
many artists, whose fame depends more on the peculiar biii- 
liaocy of their coloring, their taste and polished execution, aiul 
the address with which they render a trite and common subject 
interesting, than either sublimity of conception, or variety of 
incident ; this is our poetry of language. The greatest poet, 
like the greatest painter, is he, who can coinbiue and conceii> 
trate in his own works the greatest display of those prope rties, 
which are the distinguishing beauties of otlibr artists. 


Various renderings of Passages in the New Testament^ 
bjj several of the most Jistinguished English trans- 
lators. 


No, ll.’-[CoHtiuuedfrom No. LXIV,^ 

Mark I. 4. John tfccor/ifingfy baptized, &c. I. Y. ‘^Accord- 
ingly came John baptizing, &c, Wakef. Thus came John baptiz- 
ing, and publishing the baptitm of reformation . Camp. 

5. Upon confession of their sins. Wakef. 

8. He will baptize you in a holy spirit. Wakef. — in the Holy 
•Spirit. Camp. 

10. John saw the heavens open, Wakef. He saw the sky part 
asunder. Camp. 

15. The reign of God approachclh, reform and believe the good 
tidings. Camp. 

22. Were astonished at his manner of teaching. Camp. Wakef. 

27, What new teaching is this? Camp. — kind of teaching. 
Wakef. 

08. Let us go to the neighbouring boroughs to proclaim [the 
reign] there also. Camp. 

11. 10, That ye may know the Sou of man to have authority 
upon earth to forgive ^ins. Wakef. 

12. We never saw any thing like this. Camp. 

15. And many tax-gatherers and heathens were eating in the 
house at the ss^me table with Jesus. Wakef. Many publicans and 
sinn^ J^l^ccd themselves atthe table with Jesus. I. V. — placed 
^|M|res with Jesus. New. 

I came not to call righteous men, but sinners. I. V. New. 
'l^came not to call the righteous, but sinners to reformation. Camp. 
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variously rendered. 

26. Did ye never read what David and his attendants did, in a 
strait, when they were hungry? Camp. Have ye never read what 
Davki did when hunger prest him, he and his companions ? 
Wakef. 

III. 29. Whosoever shall speak evil against the holy spirit, he 
hath no forgiveness in this age, but is in danger of eternal punish- 
ment. Wakef. Whosoever shall ^detract from the Holy Spirit 
shall never be pardoned, but is* liable to eternal punishment. 
Camp. 

32. Behold thy motlier and thy brethren and thy sisters stand 
without and see k thee- I. V. New. Behold thy mother and thy 
-brethren without are seeking thee. Wakef. 

IV. 1 1. It is your privilege to know the secrets of the reign of 
God. Camp. 

12. Inasmuch as they see clearly, and perceive not; and hear 
plainly, but understand not, so as to turn to me, and have their 
sins forgiven them. Wak(;f. So that seeing they see .and do not 
perceive ; aucl hearing they hear and do not understand, neither 
are they converted and forgiven. I. V. New. 

19. The deccitfulncss of riches, and other lusts coming upon 
them together choke the word. Wa^ef. 

24. To you, who are attentive, more shall be added. Camp. 
The measure, which ye give, will be given to you, who hear, in 
abundance. Wakef, — [Newcome and the Impr. Vers, omit the 
[)hrase * and unto you that hear shall more he given,’] 

41. Who then is tliis ; when even •the wind, &c. Wakef, Who 
is this, whom even tlic wind, &c. Camp. Who is this, that even 
the w’iiid, &c. New. I. V. 

V. 7. What hast thou to do with me, Jesus, Son of the most 
high God. Camp. Wakef. 

23. Come lay thy hands on her, that she may recover and live. 
Wakef. 

34. Thy faith hath made thee well : go in peace and continue 
free from thy disorder. Wakef. 

35. Why troublcst thou the Teacher? I. V. New. in marg. 

VI. 4. And they revolted at him. Wakef. And they were 
scandalized at him. Camp. An(^ he was unto them a cause of 
ofTending. New. I. V. 

5. And he would not do any mighty work, &c. I. V, 

11. In a day of punishment. Wakef. [N^wcome and the Impr. 
Vers, omit the latter clause of this verse. ‘ Verily I say,’ &c.] 

18. For John was constantly saying to Herod. Wakef. 

33. And many distinguished him among them, Wakef. 

46. And when he had bidden the people farewel. New, 

48. And was intending to pass by them. Wakef. And seemed 
intending to pass by them. Camp. 
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50. For they all lawhim and were terrified. Camp. — affrighted. 
New. in roarg. 

52. For they were not brought to a ri^ht understanding of him 
by the miracle of the loaves. Wakef. For their minds were so 
stupifie'd, that they never reflected upon the loaves. Camp. 

55. And as many as touched it. Wakef. I. V. New. 

VII. 3, For the Pharisees and all the Jews never eat without 
throwing a handful of water over their hands. Wakef. — eat not 
until they have washed their hands by pouting a little water upon 
them. Camp. — unless they wash their haeds diligently. New. 

4. — ^baptisms of cups, &c. Camp. 

8. For ye have let go the commandment of Qod. but hold the 
tradition of men. Wakef. 

VIII. 11. And in order to prove him, demanded of him a sign 
in the sky. Camp. 

24. Having looked up, he said, I setvmen, whom I distinguish 
from trees only by their walking. Camp. 

32. This he spoke so plainly. Camp. And he was telling them 
this information with great plainness. Wakef. 

33. Get thee hence, adversafy, for thou dost not relish ihe things 
of God. Camp. — for thou regardest not the things which are of 
God. New. I. V. — mindest. Wakef. 

34. Whosoever wisheth to go with mo. Wakef. Is any man 
willing to come under my guidance ? Camp. 

36. 37. For what will it proflU a man, if he gain the whole world and 
lose his life ? or what can a man give to redeem his life ’ Wakef. 
What would it profit a man, if he should gain the whole world, 
with the forfeit of his life ? or what will a man not give in ransom 
for his life? Camp. — forfeit his own life. New. I. V. — as a ran- 
som for his life. I. V. — m exchange for. New. 

IX. 5. It is better for us to be here. Wakef. 

7. This is my Son, that beloved Soity hear him. Wakef. 

10. And they kept the matter with themselves. New. I. V. 
And they took notice of that expression. Camp, And they laid 
hold oa that saying. Wakef. 

12. (as it is written also concerning the Son of man) to 
suffer, &c. Wakef. And (as it is written of the Son of man) 
must likewise suffer, &c. Gamp. 

24. Master, I do bblieve ; help thou the weakness of my faith, 
^^akef. — supply thou the defects of my faith. Camp. 

29. This kind of demons can come out by nothing but by 
|ayer rnd fasting. 1. V. New. This kind cannot be dislodged. 
Camp. This kind of faith can only be produced by prayer 
. fasting. Wakef. 

^ 42. And whosoever shall lead into sin one of these lowly disci- 
pies who believe in me. Wakef. 
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43. If thy hand ensnare thee. Camp. If thy hand be leading 
thee to sin. Wakef. — cause thee to offend. New. I. V, 

X. 13. And they kept bringing little children to him. Wakef. 

14. Suffer these little children. Wakef. Suffer the little child- 
ren. I. V. New. Allow the little children. Camp. 

21. Then Jesus looked earnestly upon him with fondness. 
Wakef. 

23. How hardly will they that have riches come into the kingdom 
of God. Wakef. With what difficulty will those, &c. I. V. New. 

26. What rich mm then can be saved ? Wakef. 

27. With men it may be impossible. Wakef. To men it is im- 
possible. Camp. 

29. Not one of you hath given up, &c. Wakef. 

32. Jesus kept going before them, and they were following in 
astonishment And fear. Wakef. - a panic seized them, and they 
followed him with terror. Camp. 

42. Ye know that tl^se who seem worthy to rule over the 
Gentiles have dominion over them. New. Ye know that the rulers 
of the Gentiles exereise a harsh authority. Wakef. 

XT. 13. For the season of gathering figs was not yet come. 
Wakef. New. I. V. — ^the fig>har«est was not yet. Camp. 

21. Behold the fig-tree whicfi thou hast devoted, already 
withered. Camp. — which thou didst devote. New. I. V. 

30. Was the title, which John had to baptize, from heaven, or 
from men ? Camp. 

32. For they all held John to be*a true teacher. Wakef. 

XII. 10. A stone which the builders rejected. Camp. 

24. Is not this the source of your error, your not knowing the 
Scriptures, nor the power of God ? Camp. 

25. They will then resemble the heavenly messengers. Camp. 

27. Ye therefore greatly deceive yourselves. Wakef. 

37. And the multitude, which was great, was listening to him 
gladly. Wakef. And the multitude of the people heard him gladly. 
New. I. V. 

40. And pray at the same time with a long preamble. Wakef. 

XIII. 14. But when ye see that destructive abomination, &c. 
Wakef. — desolating abominatipn. Camp. New. 

18. And pray that your flight be not in rainy weather* Wakef. 

22. And will propose signs and wonders. Wakef. 1. V. 

34. For it is like a man, &c. Wakef. *When a man intendeth 
to travel, &c. Camp. 

XIV. 1. Now after two days was the passover and the time of 
unleavened bread. Wakef. — and the feast of unleavened, drc. 
I. V. New. 

3. And after shaking the box together. Wakef. — she shook the 
box. New. 

8. She hath anointed my body beforehand for its embalmeot* 
Wakef, — embalming. 1. V. New. 
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15. And he will show you a large upper room, ready, spread 
with carpets. Wakef. 

20. It is one of these twelve, one that is dipping his hand with 
me in this dish. Wakef. 

21. The Son of man indeed is going to suffer death. Wakef. 

22. Jesus took a loaf, and after blessing God, brake it, &c. 
Wakef. 

23. And when he had given thanks to God. Wakef. 

27. All of you will offend because of me. I. V. New. Ye will 
all forsake me. Wakef. This night I will prove a stumbling-stone 
to you all. Camp- 

31. But Peter said again and again ; If 1 must die with thee, I 
will in no wise deny thee. Wakef. 

34. Stay ye here and keep awake. Wakef, 

38. Watch and pray that ye come not into these trials. 
Wakef. 

41. Do ye still slee]),and take your refit? It is all over. Wakef. 
It is done. I. V. New. All is over. Camp. 

48. Am 1 a murderer, that ye are come out in a body against 
me, &c. Wakef. 

64. Ye have heard this \vick('U spoech. Wakef. 

XV. J 0. For he knew that the chief priests had delivered him 
up through hatred. Wakef. 

19. And they kept smiting his head, &c, Wakef. 

47. And Mary Magdalene, and Mary the mother q/* Joses, were 
looking on while he laid it thAe. Wakef. 

XVI. 12. But after ibis he showed himself in another dress to 
two of them. Wakef. 

18. They shall speak languages unknown to theui b^re. 
Camp. 

20. Confirming their preaching by the presence of #ery 
miracles. Wakef. 

Luke I. 1, ' — a narrative of those things which have been ac- 
complished smongst us. Camp. — an account of those things, 
about which we have been fully satisfied. Wakef. 

8. 9. Now it came to pass, as the priests of his order were at- 
tending on their ministry before tGod, that he was appointed by 
lot, accociing to the custom of the priesthood, to go, &c. Wakef. 

17. And he will lead the way in the sight of God, with the 
spirit and power, &c. Wakef. And |o before Christ,in 

eight of the Lord God, with the and power, &c. New. I. ^ 
Moreover, he shall go before them in the spirit and power, 
Camp. ‘ • Ip 

20. And.hebold thou shalt be silent. Wakef. 

25. Hath the Lord then dealt thus with me? Wakef. 

28c Hail ! gracious woman ! Wakef. 

35. A Holy Spirit will come upon thee. Wakef. Therefore the 
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holy progeny shall be called the Son of God. Camp. There- 
fore thy offspring will be holy, and a son of God. Wakef. 

45. And happy she, who believed that the things told her 
from the Lord would be accomplished. Wakef. — who believed that 
tliere would be a performance of those things, &c. New. I. V. 
— who believed that the things which the Lord hath promised her, 
shall be performed. Camp. 

51. He displayeth the strengtirof his arm, and dispelleth the 
vain imaginations of the proud. Camp. — he scattereth those who 
are proud in the imagination of their hearts. I.V. New. — ^he scat- 
tercth abroad the puffed up with the imagination of their heart. 
Wakef. 

64. Then the mouth and tongue o f John were immediately set 
free ; and he continued speaking, and blessing God. Wakef. 

76. And theu, child ! wilt be a teacher of the most high God* 
Wakef. 

80. Now the child grew, and acquired strength of mind. Camp. 
So the child went on thriving, and growing strong in understand- 
ing. Wakef. 

If. 1. That all the earth should be enrolled. New. I.V. That all 
the inljabitanls of the empire should be registered. Camp. That 
all the world should register themSelvcs. Wakef. 

7. Because there was no room for them in the guest-chamber. 
Wakef. — in the house allotted to strangers. Camp. 

14. And the peace of his good-will to men on earth. Wakef. 

30. For mine eyes have seen the,Saviour. Camp. 

34. And to serve as a mark of contradiction. Camp. 

35, So that the reasonings of many hearts will be revealed. 
Wakef. 

40. And the child was filled with wisdom, as he grew, and 
gained strength : and a divine comeliness was upon him, Wakef. 
— and adorned with a divine gracefulness. Camp. 

49, Knew ye not that T must be at my Father’s ? Camp. — that 
I must need be in my Father^s house? New. I. V. — ^that I ought 
to be in rny Father’s house? Wakef* 

62. — and in power with God and man. Camp. — and come- 
liness in the sight of God and ipan. Wakef. 

III. 2. A command from God was upon John. Wakef. 

6. That all flesh may see the Saviour [sent] of God. Camp. 

16. lie will baptize you in a holy wind and a fire. Wakef. 

18. And many other glad tidings also he preached to the people, 
exhorting them. I. V, New. And with many other exhortations, 
he publislted the good tidings to the people. Camp. 

IV, 1. Full of a holy spirit. Wakef. 

3. As thou art the Son of God. Wakef. 

4, Man liveth not by bread only, but by whatever God plcaseth. 
Camp. — but by every declaration of God. Wakef. 
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. 16. And he taught in their synagogues with universal applause* 
Camp. 

34. What hast thou to do with us? Wakef. Camp. 

36, What a voice is this ! With authority and power it com- 
mandeth these unclean spirits, and .they come out. Wakef. 

V. 11. Henceforth thou sbalt catch men alive. Wakef. 

21. Who is this man that speaketh so wickedly? Wakef. 

24. The Son of man hath aufhority. W akef. 

26. We have seen incredible things to-day. Camp. — unexpect- 
ed things. Wakef. ^ 

39. For he saith, ‘ The old is milder.* Camp. 

VI. 11, Then they were wholly confounded, and continued de- 
bating with each other what they could do to Jesus. Wakef. 

12. And continued awake all night in the house of prayer to 
God* Wakef. And spent the whole night in an oratory. Camp. 

32. For if ye love them who love you, what is your reward ? 
Wakef. For if ye love those [only] who love you, what thanks 
are ye entitled to ? Camp. 

36. Do good and lend, no wise despairing. Camp. — giving up 
nothing for lost. Wakef. 

37. Release, and ye shall be released. Camp. 

40. But every one that is perfected shall be as his teacher. 
I, V. But let every disciple be duly prepared as his teacher. 
Wakef. But every finished disciple shall be as his teacher. Camp. 

41. Why beholdest thou the splinter, &c. New. I. V. “Wakef. 
But perceivest not the thorn iq. thine own eye? Camp, 

VII. 21. At that very time Jesus was delivering many, 
Camp. Now in that very hour he had cured, &c, I, V, New. 

29. All the people, even the publicans, who heard John, have, 
by receiving baptism from him, honoured God. Camp. And all 
the people and the tax-gatherers thankfully received the kindness 
of God, and listened to John, and were baptized with his baptism. 
Wakef. — acknowledged the mercy of God and were baptized with 
the baptism of John. I. V. — have justified the waps of God, hav- 
ing l^een baptized, &c. New, 

VIII. 8. Upon saying these things, he cried out as usual. Wakef. 
28. What hast thou to do with ne ? Camp. Wakef* 

31. And the demons entreated him, that he would not cennmand 
them to go away into the bottomless pit. Wakef. -—the deep pit. 
New. —the abyss. I. V. Camp. 

IX. 33. , Master, it is better for us tfep continpe here. Wakef. . 

X. 6. And if a son of peace be there, your peace shall rest 
upon hkn* Camp. 

Jesus took up his question^ and said. Wakef. A man 
^aleof, travelling to Jeticho, &c. Camp. A man of Jerusa- 
n his way to Jericho fell among murderers. Wakef. 
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variously rendered. 

41.42. Martha! Martha! thou art troubling and perplexing 
thyself about many dishes^ when only one is needful : now Mary 
hath chosen for herself that good portion of the entertainment ^ 
which shall not be taken away from her. Wakef. 

XT. 1. And it came to pass^ after Jesus had been praying in a 
house of prayer. Wakef. 

4. For we also forgive every one, that doeth wrong to us. 
Wakef. — all who offend us. CanoTp. — every one who trespasseth 
against us. New. T, V. 

13. If ye therefore, bad as ye are, can give good things to your 
children ; how much more will your Father give from “heaven the 
Holy Spirit to them that ask him ? Camp. 

16. Others, to try him, asked of him a sign in the sky. Camp. 

19. They therefore shall condemn you. Wakef. 

31. A queen of the south will rise up in the place of judgment. 
Wakef. 

34. When therefore thine eye is sound. Wakef. Camp, —clear. 
I. V, New. 

40. Doth not he, who cleaneth the outside, usually clean the 
inside also? Wakef. 

44. For ye arc like decayed tombs. Wakef. 

XII. 25. Which of you can, by his anxiety, prolong his life one 
hour? Camp. Which of you, with all his anxiety, can add a 
single cubit to his life? Wakef. 

27. Solomon in his brightest raiment. Wakef, 

34. For where your treasure is* there let your heart be also. 
Wakef. 

46. Will assign him his portion with the faithless. Camp, — the 
unfaithful. I. V. New. — the infidels. Wakef. 

49. I came to put fire in the earth ; and what wish I more, since 
it is already kindled ? Wakef. — and what would I, but that it were 
kindled ? Camp. — and what do I desire, if it be already kindled ? 
New. — and what do 1 desire ? O that it were already kindled. 
I. V. 

XIII. 1. Now some came to tell Jesus at the time, &c. Wakef. 

24. Force your entrance through the straight gate. Camp. 

32. And on the third day I eyd my course. Wakef. And the 
third day my course will be completed. Camp. 

33. But 1 must go on to-day and to-morrow; and on the third 
day must I die. Wakef. However, I must needs continue my 
course to-day and to-morrow ; and depart the day following. I. V. 
New. 

XIV. 7. Observing how eager the guests were to possess the 
higher places at table, he gave them this injunction. Camp. 

18. And they all began to excuse themselves alike'. Wakef. 

35. It is not fit even to manure the land ; but is thrown away. 
Wakef. 
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XV. 7. I say unto you, that more joy likewise will be io heaven 
over one sinner that repenteth, than tiiere can he otet rffnfety and 
nine rijyhteous persons, that need no repentance. Wakef’. 

15. Yet no one gave him any food. Wakef. For nobody, gave 
him aught. Camp. 

25. Now his elder son was at the farm ; but on his return, &c. 
Wakef. 


NOTICE OF 

The FUNDAMENTAL WORDSof the GREEK 
LANGUAGE, adapted to the Memory of the 
Studeut by meam of Derivations and Derivatives, 
Passages from the Classical Uniters, and other Asso- 
ciations. By F. Valpy, M. A. Trin. Coll. Camb. 
Whittaker: London, 1826. 

The idea of this work cannot be called original. We have be- 
fore us a work by Dr. Nugent, which he translated from the 
French of the Port-Uoyal, and in winch the roots of the Or«»ek 
language are arranged in alphabetical order. But the Greek words 
are divided info three alphabets; and the difficully of finding 
them is thus great. IMaiiy Words, which are of use only to the 
lexicographer, are inserted. At the top of each page are placed 
the ri»ots. Below are placed what are called the derivatives; but 
are often called so very absurdly. For various meanitigs are here 
added to those of the words of the text, totally distinct from 
tliose in the text. And the diilerent meanings of words are 
crowded together without any order or connexion. In the last 
edition are added, between the roots and the derivatives, deriva> 
tions of a vast many Greek words by the Rev. Mr. Ellis ; but 
such derivations as were never eveeded in folly and stupidity by 
any which have yet been proposed to the literary world. The 
work of Nugent closes by a number of English words which are 
said to be allied to the Greek, “ either by etymology or by allu- 
ISiBlh.’* This word allusion has given a vast field for the most fan- 
cH'ul cliiffleras from the pen of the Rev. Mr. Dpton. 

A se^jkji work before us on (he Greek Roots is by Mr. Booth, 
wiHctylMP^ses to be, upon a new plan of arrangement.” The 
arrnliUpliiit i> made to depend oo the terminations, which pro- 
d|K-Sitinct alphabetical seribs. The flrst declension is divided 
aHwo alphabets. The third into no less than thirty-two alpha- 
On the same plan the verbs are arranged. Wc can see *k.o 
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benefit whatever arising from this classification ; and, as there is 
no index, it a{>]>ears to us extremely cumbrous and unsuited to 
practical purposes. Nor do we perceive that this work in any 
other respects presents any particular advantage. 

A thiril publication is by Mr. Howard ; which is certainly in- 
geniously arranged. The words comprehended under any par- 
ticular subject, as plants, kitchen-utensils, implements of husban- 
dry, the senses, &c., are brought together under scjiarate heads. 
Hut thee are too many words introduced to allow us to suppose 
that, unassisted as •the memory is left in every other respect, 
they could he learnt by a pupil. Portions, it is true, might be 
leaint from time to time ; but the memory could retain but few of 
the words long. Even the arrangement perhaps is not attended 
with those efiects which might be supposed. For the name of one 
plant, forinstance, does notiead to the name of another, except by 
the alplrabefical series, which, however, would be much too uncer- 
tain and fallacious a gui4c. We observe some little stories, pro- 
perties of plants, &c. subjoined to sonic of the words, which arc 
interesting without a doubt, but seem to us foreign from the design 
of such a jmblication. 

Wc have .seen other works on the Roots of the Greek Language ; 
but these have been on too confined a plan to admit here of any 
fuitlier notice. The only work which will arrest our attention, be- 
fore we proceed to the eonsideralioii of that which we have placed 
at the head of this article, is one by Mr. Hall, the plan of 
which appears to us to be more* similar to that of the work 
under review than any which we have seen. It is a work on 
the Roots of the Latin Language, ‘‘simplified," as the writer 
announces, “by a display of their incorporation into the Eii- 
glisii tongue." There are too many distinct alphabets in this 
publication. There are too many uncommon words put down as 
being English words. A\enage, Curiality, Setaceous, Rimose, 
Micacioiis,Cachiniiation, Ciharious, Balneation, Parietal, are some 
of a catalogue of words which produce at least as much ditficulty 
to a beginner as the Latin words Aveiia, Curia, Seta, Rima, Mica, 
Cachiiinus, Cibus, Balneum, Paries could do. The derivative 
words, set down as proceeding from the roots, are often too doubt* 
ful or too certainly false to be admitted. As when Trabs is said 
to come from Trans-via ; Vomer from Vorao-terra ; Singultus 
from Soiius-gula. We observe that Peredssion is stated to come 
from Cudo ; and we have observed other mistakes which demand 
correction. The writer has given Latin sentences exemplificative 
of the roots int:^oduced, and these sentences are translated. But 
this work omits many necessary roots ; and the names of plants 
are of very rare occurrence. We give the opening : 

Meaning. Latin word. English Derivative. 

Wing ala alacrity 

Anchor anchora anchorage 
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Hand-maid 

ancilla 

ancillary 

Water 

aqua 

aquatic 

Eagle 

aquila 

aquiline 

Altar 

ara 

Arabella 

Chest 

area 

ark 

Sand 

ar^na 

an arena 

Hall 

aula 

hall 

Breeze 

aura 

air. 


We shall just observe on these* that Alacrity is not likely to come 
from Ala, as the quantity of the initial syllables is different ; that 
Ancillary is too uncommon a word ; that Arabella is not de* 
rived in a probable manner* nor would it assist the student* if it 
were ; that Air does not come from Aura, We observe* however, 
a good deal to praise in this publication. U contains useful in- 
formation on the derivation of some English words ; and, if 
the writer attends to the few hints we have given him* we shall 
think his production a very useful addition to our School Books. 

We proceed to Valpy s work on the Fundamental Words of 
the Greek Language; whitm* as we have stated* is somewhat like 
that of Mr. Hall ; but has many .advantages over it. For it has 
only one alphabet ; unless the Additions should be taken into the 
account* which are however not a necessarily different series* and 
which will be of cuursie introduced hereafter into the body of the 
work, should it see the dawn of another edition* We in part ex- 
cept also a very singular appendix to the work. We say* ** in 
part for the words* which fbrm this singular appendix* are al- 
ready contained in the body of the work. Another advantage is* 
Ihut the English derivative words are less unknown than many in 
Mr. Hails publication ; or, when little known* seem to be generally 
accompanied with a quotation from writers w'ho use them. Ano- 
ther is, that the Greek derivative words, at least those in the text* 
appear to stand on firmer foundation. We speak of those in the 
text ; for we observe some derivations in the notes to which we 
cannot assent* but which are generally supported however by the 
authority of some venerable scholar. The writer himself also ob- 
serves in his Preface that the derivations in the notes are often of 
a suspicious nature. A fourth aebrantage is* that this work seems to 
embrace nearly ail such words as arc wanted by the general scholar. 
The writer states that he has not interested himself about the tech- 
nical terms in x\ristotl& on Animals* Dioscorides on Plants* &c. 
We observe that a vast many words* occurring in Atheiiveus* are 
we suppose on the same grounds. And indeed where 
i<lt^.y»€ral <>reek reader — where even is tbs scholar — who 
c^res to kvow the English terms of science which cor- 
^ojjjmdko those which we meet wiih in that wonderful farrago of 
e#wk out-of-the-way words, the Deipnosophists of Athenaeus? 
^fhe same thing we observe too in regard tu the plants and animals 
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in Nicander and Oppian. But tbe sa^e remark is perhaps ap* 
plicable to these which we have just applied to Athenseus. ^ 

The object of tliis publication is avowedly to assist the memory 
of the student ; aud, were English students of the Greek language 
more concerned than they choose to feel themselves in the attain- 
ment of that language, we could promise the writer abundant suc- 
cess. We promise him success with the attentive and industrious 
student, who is really obliged to every one who helps him on his 
way, and receives with open arms every thing which promises to 
smooth tbe asperities of the road to classic literature. But such 
a student is of rare*occurrence. How few of such a cast exist, 
compared to those idle sportive lads who, reckless of improve- 
ment and careless of committing to memory the meaning or the 
derivation of words, only serve the object of the present moment by 
searching for the meaning of a w'ord — ^and, at the end of five years* 
reading, (if the term may be perverted to so farcical a use) are 
ignorant of many common words and many clear derivations. 

The method which tlijfe writer adopts of impressing Greek words 
on the student is fourfold. The first is by tracing Greek words 
nearer to their roots. The second is by tracing Greek words 
to Greek, Larin or English words, which have sprung from 
them. The third is by annexing passages from Greek writers. 
And the fourth (which is the only method admitting of cavil, but 
apparently is not often used, except in the case of the appendix 
we have alluded to) is by fanciriil combinations. As fiaros a/^aros ; 

yi\ioi(n%f tjrwoirtv ; rvi'rXoCw, TUN DO glebas, &c. Some 
doubtless are legitimate ; as where vtiKvs is illustrated by the 
tragedtaifs {uin on J*olt/nice8 ; and as in the alliterative words of 
Homer, Xvvro xanai x^Xa^es. However, we may well excuse a 
little disputable matter here, being, as it really occasionally is, of 
use in impressing words on tiie memory. And we must take into 
the account the almost irresistible tendencies which, in following 
up a favorite plan, arc wont to entice and to seduce. 

Before, however, we proceed, we must notice to our readers 
once more the curious addition which is insertetl at the end of 
the work. The writer makes a decent apology for it ; and, for 
our own parts, we accept his amende honorable. We will not 
promise, however, that others wTll be equally courteous. This ad- 
dition consists of a **fan€ifur method ot impressing on the mind 
certain Greek names of plants and animal^, which the writer *'bas 
left in the body of the work without any association.*' *Afip6rovov 
is, southernwood. The writer obtains by transposition the word 
(or rather the letters) a/SpopoTor : and vorov, which terminates ii, 
is the south-wi^d. Again : ^Ayx^vea is the herb Alkdntt. The 
masculine of the participle is &yxe>tv. The writer annexes the sen- 
tence ’AXice/dijs ayx<^r top Xiovra : m which the word *AXic€ibijs is 
to recall to the mind the word Alkanet. But we will leave the re- 
gions of fancy for more solid ground. 
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In rogard to the fir^t lueihod this writer has employed, we ob* 
serve that he has availed himself largely of the labors of Lentiep, 
of Valekeiiaer, of iieraslerhusius, and of Blotnfielcl. He euuld not 
have taken higher ground. Lennep is doubtless often fanciful, and 
the latter part of his work he has left in a ver^ unfinished state ; 
but ho has given us .some highly probable conjectures of his own, 
while he has omitted aiitocedeut absurdities. It is greatly to be 
regretted that the rambling aiid< lenglby guesses of Sebcide, who 
professed to make up the deiiciencies of Lennep, have been added 
to Lennep's work. We agree, for the most part, with the W'riter of 
the Preface to the English Translation of MalthiseV (»reek Grain- 
mar in bis severe animadversions of Scheide. Were Sclieid4‘\s addi- 
tions correct, they still would have vt-ry little to do with Lennep's 
etymologies, as they seem to be rather directed to the derivation 
of the Latin from the (ireek, than to that of the Greek from itself. 

It is probable that Lennep and Valekenaer hove been sometimes 
misled by their desire to form the Greek from its own resources. 
There must be a bound to the analysis aiMl decomposition of Greek 
words. When we bear that paw is merely the addition of fl to aw, 
one of the supposed five radical combinations, we may ask why 
was (3 chosen to give to aw fbe particular senses which fmw 
bears] Thai the letters might give the ideas of harsh- 

ness, roughness, softness, and sihilauee, we may grant ; but many 
consonants seem to carry with them no ideas ; and how docs the 
letter carry w ith it the idea of tendency w hich finw expiesses? It 
is not enough then to say vaguely with Lennep that ftrUo is nolliiiig 
but the radical aw to which /3 is prefixed. Ht»wevcr, vu' lose no- 
thing by ingenious conjectures; and, if tlie (ireek language finds 
in following ages as able decoiopost^rs of it as it has done in the 
two oi three last centuries if will probably hereafter apjiear still 
more indebted to its own native strength than it docs at present. 
While the Leiinepian school considers the Greek as an aboriginal 
language, others find the root of it in the IJehrcw or the Cliuldaic, 
and others iii (he Gothic and Scythian; and others are stieniions 
in the assertion that Greek, as wcdl as (iothic, is ultimately bot- 
tomed on the Hebrew, wfiich they maintain to be the primary 
language of the world. 

We will present to the reader fne Author’s observations on \//aw 
and ^fw,as being connected with the subject we have just spoken of. 

' Every Greek vord be^^inniog wiUi ijt springs from one of these five 
forms, if/ieo, tf/vu : all derived from, one root. I'he primary meaning 

ie, rado, 1 scrape, lienee they have the notions of attenuating, ruhhing oif, and 
making warm. For by scraping we attenuate and make less ; by scraping we rub 
off the dust^ bv serf ping we make warm/ Vk. From these^ verbs are others : 
if^h ^adtv, ilfolUf ^aipcf, &c. ‘ 1 would' translate, ’ says Bl., 

* sciap<#': I tbucli ; ipat/w, 1 giaae or raze.* Perhaps the beat generic 

these verbs is that of brushjng or drawing the hand over any surface, 
is applied to drawing tlte band over a harp or lyre. Fr. pp. iipoAfioi 
the sound made by the harp or I^rc thus brushed or swept with the 
^^Ipnd ; and hence psalm, psalm-odif. 
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%6m, (ew, (tu, appear to have been variou» verbs, derived from the 

harsh letter f, and expressing any thing which gives a harsh or grating sound, 
(’icero calls tliis letter ‘ vastioi IiUMa,’ and believes that the ‘ cousuetudo elegans' 
of the Latin language has exterminated it from various words. 

Nor can we refrain from quoting the writer’s remarks on the 
words and fiaOos* 

^c. ; It is curious to observe from what few' loots the Greeks formed 
that pait of the language which may ho c-fll'ed their own. l-’or tlic names which 
they gave to aniinals, herhs, and niineraL were geueially foreign words. The fa- 
cility of formation was sometimes deiived from the flexibility of the form of their 
verbs. Thus the verb BdiAAw (or w hatever w'as the oiiginal woid) admitted the 
forms /SeAw, fidKu, $Kdw, /SAew, /SAtu, $\6(c, jSA^co. And from these forms 

.S))raT}g /BeAor, ^tKdtrn, ^SKitov, ^oK^irov, fioki), jSovA^, jSoi^Ao/tai, $dKaPos, $a\dpTioti, 
fiakfits, fikdvTU, fikatrrftCj j8A«Vaj, fikijrpov, fikirru, Bk^^Uf Bh.d>6Wj BkwBphst and 
otliers. i'roin Akco were ifcafro), wh. &Koupa, &iravfla; aKew, wh. &/cetrTpa; dfcdw^w'h. 
icKo^f a/covof. Suiuotimes it aio^e from the chfinges in the tenses : Tims from Hyu, 
the present, were* formed dybs, aya/p, aypos, Htyptos., 6cc. ; from &^a>, the future, 
were dfwv, ; fioin durai, the ))crf. pav-., wan dKrvop. It will be manifest from 
this consideration that, by not attending to the dciivations of Greek words, we 
introduoe into the Greek language a vast many more native roots than that lan- 
guage really contains. 

Bddor. Objection will perhaps be made to the system adopted through this 
work of forming words from pat’ssive first aoiists. But in truth it is nut to be ob- 
jected to. In the first place, there can be no reason w hy this tense should not be 
use a in forming wmrda. Then, how shall th»0 be accounted fur ? I'hat p^idoc is from 
V€ci>, is allow t‘d. If w’C derive it from iho first BOTi>«i Ibe oiigin of $ in this 

word ib manifest. So in vkijdta from -irAeoi, /9Ac^0v from Bkou, B can be accounted 
^ox hum Hki\Br\p., lBkwBi\p* This formation will aLo account for opexflew from 
uprx^i'i &pOpap from dpBr\p^ (TKapOphs from ta-KapdriP, oraBephs from io-rdeiiP, ^atOv- 
pbs from iil/dBTjp, txBvs from Xhis last imleed may be forjn"d from the perf, 

pabs. infill, fx^ai. But this will not apply to all the wortls, wliid. are mentioned. 
And indeed did it ajiply to all, there would he no need for disjiute, whither we 
bhoulil refer such derivatives to the iieiiect infinitive passive, or to tlic first aorist 
passive ; it would he perfectly indifferent. In tither cube the 0 would be accounted 
for. 

Mr. Valpy has worked out his derivalioris with mui h precision. 
Thus (Txc'ivcs is * for from texoa pin. of l';^erXtos is 

* from eV^^erai pp. of '^I/iepos is * fr. i/jtai pp. 

of 7w, 1 send, 1 semi or impel myself.* He has made 

attempts at original derivaiioa. Thus ^orSpos he supposes to have 
meant originally a lump of dung ; ami derives it through x«Spos 
from Kcxota perfect middle of Aheut he derives from a and 

irai perfect passive of to;, to go ; and cites the line of Homer : 
b* ifjtev ainjaatv, &c. he derives from Oea>, to place, and 

the face ; comparing the expression o^Tacitus, Falsi yultu- 
QUE COMPOSIYO ; and of Shakspeare I And FRAME my face 
to all occasions. We think he has made some good remarks on 
the derivations of some classes of words, as iricriytj. vKorotf^ tfKv^ofiai, 
CKvBpos, ffKVfivoi^ (TKvviOV \ TTaXoi, 7rdXi7, iraXufirif vaXaiorij, vaXaff 
rates, vaXuoffOfiat, TrdXij, traXiv, &c. 

We follow him to his second method, that of impressing Greek 
words by derivatives. * ^Krjrrrut, I rest as on a staff. Hence 
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rpoFt a sceptre, the staff of princes/ ' iKoXotj^, a sharp point 
Hence tricokoiripipa, a scolopendra, for oKoXorrkhpa from ffiroXoi//, ottos, 
and ebpa. All animal whose seat or tail is composed of two sharp 
points/ * riaOeuf, I suffer. Hence sympathy or fellow-suffering ; 
apathy, want of fellow-suffering ; pathos, pathetic,^ 

IIAIS, gen. TratSbs : a boy or girl, child ; a boy, serrant. — H. pced-agogvs, pe~ 
do-baptist; and pedant, which meant originally, a echoulniaster, i. e. one who has 
the care of boys : * A pedant that keeps a school i’ the church/ Shaksp. For irals 
the il^olians said trols andwoip (as ' arl^s/ * arbor’ are interchanged) and irdip wh. 
puer, 

t I prick, point, goad; mark with pricks or points, as the face or arms, 
brand, affix a stigma ; mark, distinguish. — Fr. pp. ItcrtypAi is gtigma, stigmatize. 
Fr. a. 2. %tmyov is in-stigo; and dis-tinguo (for dia-tingo and this for dis-tigo, as 
< pango* for * pago,’) I diatingnish. From pp. tortypeu is atigmuius, for euphony 
athnulus, 

Sre/x" : I go in an order or series ; I go right on, march, proceed. — Fr. a. 2. iart- 
Xoi'ie (ttIxos, a series of verses, wb. acrostic. 1 fence also di-s{ich, (for dis- stick) 
hemistich. Hence Mor. derives etiquette (for estiquettc, na * fr. 'status’), 

order, ceremony. Comp, ticket. 

Sometimes the first and second mctliq^s are united, and produce 
a very interesting series of connected words : 

trt0ri, <rri$t, crippi, ortppis : antimony. — I’ac. derives it fr. arrelBto, (i. e. fr. a. 
2. tffrifiov and pp. iarippai) 1 bind close : for it has that power. An old English 
poet has used the term : * Coru^e nor stibium can prevail, No art rei)air where age 
makes fail/ 

2TT*n, I make stitf, close, or thick. — Fr. pp. tarovrcuh styptic. lT^<pu is 
fr. flrT^fitf=crTd«, trrCa, I make to staiui finu, 1 stiffen, make rigid. Coinji, stijf’ 
and to stuff. 

’fl/toy : the shoulder. — Fr. Si/juu pp. of ow—otw, 1 be.ir. Isocrates has <f>epuy iirl 
rhy ipjop 3 and Aristotle, fieurra^tay i?rl rwy &puy. Hence omo-plate, the shoulder- 
blade. Ueiicc A\ol. 3>pop, wh. Lat. kutner, humerus. 

The mode of deriving Noveni from 'Evtn is curious : ' First# 
ci'dA, eneEM, as Sck-A, decEM. Then, enEem, enOVem, as vEo*, 
nOVus. Then enovem, novem, as evepde, vepBe ; ept^a, rixa/ Te- 
jiebrae is thus traced from hv6<pos : 


Aydqtos : hence bvo(p(phs, dark ; pi. fern. Bvo<f>fpa\, by transpos. bevotppal, deno- 
phra, denobrer, (as &p^u, aniDo) denebra, tenebru’ (as Ta’da from AalSos). 


On the word vvp Mr. Valpy remarks : ‘ To revp many refer vvpa- 
pis, Ibos, Si pyramid, from its resemblance to the ascent of fire;* 
and adds the following note : 


But Jnblonski judiciously asks : ' \\^io can believe that the Egyptians would 
give a Greek name to works which were peculiar to themselvc.^, and which were 
the roost decisive indicstions of ♦^heir glory V In regard however to such words as 
aaknpov^yhn^ Jablunski rftfers to the Coptic, but which are plainly Greek, an 
observation niifle hy himself will show that he may be deceived : * We are autho- 
rised in concluding that those names arc called Egyptian w’hich were in reality 
Greek, as tlie Greeks took the thing intended by them from the Egyptians, and 
expressed it in suclr Greek words as answered to the Egyptia^p’ 

^ obsetve a curious remark on tlie etymology of the French 
aage ; ‘ Eire is for Eidrs from Eidere; Plaire from Placere ; 
* from Dicere ; and in fact the French language .seems greatly 
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to consist ill this method of abolishing the middle part of a Latin 
word/ 

On the third method we have nothing more to hay, than tliat the 
passages from Greek writers seem in general well chosen ; and 
that the^ are made very intelligible, by translations either in the 
text or ill the notes. 

The author seems to have taken great pains in pointing out a 
connexion between the various meanings of the Greek prepositions. 
He has also paid much attention fo the various meanings of other 
words, as reXtu, reXos, vTrap-^^a), ffreXXot, vXtj, "xpai^t Xpdo/iat. He 
has dwelt a good deal on some of the most diiiicuU prepositions in 
composition. We desire the reader's attention, particularly, to the 
words compounded with Wo and vvep. And he has explained some 
idiomaticai expressiions connected with Tvyx^^'^r 

vu), Arc. The last quotation we shall make is that from a note 
w'here the writer combats the notion of Hermann that the primary 
meaning of (ftOayia is, to cease or leave oif. 

I'bere are so many }jassages«which seem to militate against this primary sense 
supposed by llni., tiuit it seems dangerous to admit it. He proposes lliis pass^e 
as coiiiiniiHtory of his opinion : Et ^ap apaivtav <p6vos ‘'Etrrai ywcti^lv Sertor, ou 
^dduon* fT* iv 0ifj)ffKoPT(s, Eurip. ♦ Non ci-ssabunt ca'dcs.* But it is rather, 
You shall not any mote Lsr a 1*1 dying. He translates ‘be Lsrr 
orr to (id it, x-heu another \s as domg or was»goixig to do it But bow forced is this 
ellipsis ♦ The meiuimg is : flo did it having forestalled every one else, He did 
it before every one else. This passage from Plato is more diibciilt • * But, said he, 
I givt you lerue and commHud you to speak the truth. Ovk hp <pddpoiiJ.i, replied 
Alcihiades.’ Ilm. irausiaies it : ‘ Non omittam id facere.’ The meaning is either 
iuterrogatively thus, * Shall I not do .so quickly Y as in the passage iu the Text : 
01 thus, * 1 will not an i icip a ri. it (by doiftg any thing),’ i. c, I will not do any 
thing before 1 do that or sooner th.m 1 do that. 

We now close our remarks on this publication. We have re- 
ceived much gratification in pciii.sing it ; and we heartily recom- 
mend it to our readers. Yet we dare not promise I he w'riter unqua- 
lified success. We have staled the nasoii why we think that the 
use of this work will be confined, and can but express our regret 
that such an unworthy cause should check the circulation of a 
work, well adapted to simplify and to recommend the learning of the 
Greek language. One advantage attending this publication wc will 
conclude with ineiitioning, and leave it, as being our last observa- 
tion, fresh on the reader’s mind :^that this work of less than 400 
pages contains the basis of the Greek language; that it contains 
within itself the means of impressing that language on the memory 
by the derivations which it adduces, and by the passages from 
classical w'riters which it quotes and translates; that it may he 
taken up in a leisure hour, or even in an idle hour, and in an idle 
posture ; and tint whoever shall have become well^cquarnted with 
its contents, will have thenceforward little more than the intrica- 
cies of construction and the changes of dialects to combat and to 
VOL. XXXIIl. (V. J/. NO. LXV. M 
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<^onquer, as he peruses the pa^cs of those writers of ancient 
Greece who are usually read and admired. 


CAMBRlDGJi: TRIPOSES, fob 1826 . 


Sirenuyn voces. Hor. 

Improve, siste ratem^ quis te furor urgiet euiidi i 
Iiiiprobe, vesaimni siste paruniper iter. 

Quid petis invitos contra dare liiitea ventos, 

Et tibi noil dextrutn sollicitare fretuiii ^ 

Quos habeant nescis scopuli, quos Scylla, labores^ 
Qiiaiii freinat iiifestis sseva Charybdis aquis." 

Quid petib.^ aiiiie Ithacan steriles invisere tines P 
Saxaqiie tuibatis obruta paene vadis. 

Nontie niagis gratos tribuunt ha^c arva recessus^ 

Non jiiga sunt saxis htec potiora tuisf 

Te tiia Penelope, neque jaip tua forte, reducit ? 
Pulcrior hie ilia plurinia Nyinpha nitet. 

Hie Venus alma Papho ludit Cyproque relicta, 

Nec facilcs spernit Pieris ipsa choros. 

Per latebras crebro resonat lyra coiicita pulsu 
Et quales Echo gaudet habere soni. 

Sponte sua hie viola' ‘ myrtique et lilia circum, 
Sponte sua cytisi, sponte rosetu vigenl. 

Ncc funtes gelidi nec desuiit qualia Nercus 
Se jactat niediis antra tenere vadis ; 

Mille licet gciijinas, argenti pondera, conchas 
Mille coruscantes Iridis instar habent. 

£t nobis Cyani^ nobis sunt mille lapilli, 

Et rlecorat nostras plurima gemma domos. 

Carmiim nos etiam sera sub vesperis bora 
Ducimus, et faciles tnrba beata cboros. 

Quid tibi cum sceptris ? quid prosunt regiia tenenti P 
Divitias rodit pallida cura comes. 

Quidve juvabit adhuc dextra ssevire cruenta ? 
Succubuit Graio Troja superba jugo. 

Vanus honor, miser, esC, sine lucro tlebile bellum : 
Seilicitoc prsebent faroa decusque dies* 


’ ■ Sitpiiyi; Xiyi/p»7 f Wyyouo-i* 

if Ai(/xwv(. 0». zii. 46. 
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Ebria Dulichias bacchetur turba per aulas ; 

Prxda cadant aridis spoiisa domusque procis. 

Nulla tibi hie taudern venienti tela resistent: 

Nulla tibi hie vitae cura superstes erit. 

Grata sub hoc antro labentur tempora noctis, 

Laetaque erit semper, semper arnoena, dies. 

Quid juvat infernas Lemuruin vidisse paludes, 

Aut Pblegethontcos expetlisse lacus ? 

Quid juvat horrendi vires latuisse Cyclopis, 

Si patrios oner as triste cadaver agros f 
Tutus abis Rhesi domitor Trojaeque subactae, 

SufHciant faniae clara tot acta tuse. 

Sspe etenim Isetos rapuit Fortune triumphos, 

Tristis amat versa Parca redire rota : 

Tot superata licet tibi sint discrimina belli, 

Mille tamen, posthac exsuperanda, maiienL 
Sat famae belloque datum est : nunc prseniia famse, 

Partaque bellando munera, victor habe. 

Quid labor, aut quid opus grave Martis, honorque juvabunt ? 

Plenus honor multis, Marsque, laborque, malis* 

Contrahe, sospes adhuc, cursiTs, sic pace beata. 

Sic poteris Musa, sic et Amorc, frui. 

At nec abesse putes quod taedia longa dierum 
Auferat: iiivenies et quod inermis agas. 

Aptius hie miles posito certaimne Martis 
Tractet Acidalise mollia tela Dese. 

Aptius imbelli citharae fera classica cedant, 

Liuctisonam superet mollis a vena tubam. 

Musa duces cithara partosque seternat honores, 

Musa etiam quales dat C^'tharea niodos ; 

Quantula, si Plioebum tollas, data gloria Marti est. 

Quid, nisi laudetur carmine, miles erit ? 

Siste igitur celerem, dum te sinit aura, carinam ; 

Hei mihi quod votis ilia sit aptatuis ! 

Quid loquor F anne minax saxis quod defluat humor 
£t faveat velis aura secunSa, queror ? 

Quid loquor ? — 1 demens protiis per marmora remis, 

I pete festina damna necemque fuga. 

Mox fera surget h^ems, late mox ingruet alto 
Unda procellosis imperiosa minis. — 

Mox prsecs;ns Boreas aut acrior infremet Etirus : 

Nunc etik.!! infaustse dant tibi signa grues. 

Scilicet et Syrtes et nigra Ceraunia nosces 
Quseque secant medium plurima saxa fretum. 
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Certus es ire tamen nostrasquc relinquere sedes-— 
\, pete vesanas niox periturus aquas. 

Tandem ctenim nosces mediis submersus in undis 
liiiprobe Sirenutn quid gravis ira ferat. 


Par full his a^tas et amor. 

In CO LA deserli gressus refer, atque precanti 
Dux niihi iioctivagse sis, bone amice, via* ; 

Dirige qua lainpas solatia luce benigna r 
Praibet, et hospitii nuinera grata sui. 

Solus eniin tristisque puer descrta peragro 
^gre membra tralicns dedcienie pede; 

Qua spatiis circum imniensis porrecta patescunt 
Me visa aiigeri prngrediente loca. 

“IJIterius ne perge,” ^ellex» “jam mittc vagari, 
Teque iterurn iioctis credere, amke, dobs. 

Luce traiiit species certa in discrimina fati, 

Ah nimium tiescis quo malelida (rahat. 

Flic iiiopi domus, hie reqiii/^s dattir usque vaganti, 
Parvaqiie quaiitumvis dona libente muuu. 

Ergo siste pedes, caligitiis immiuct bora. 

Sume libeiis quicquid parviila cella tenet. 

Flic modicuiii petuis et juiici de viiiiiiie lectuii), 
Flic fausta^qiie pieces, liic fit amanda quies. 

Non pecudes nostro mctuiint dc viiiiiere lethuin, 
Securaiii carpunt pasciia ad alma viaiii ; 

Arcipieiis in me curum meiitcinque benignam 
Ipsani iJlis doemt siippeditare Deiis. 

Gramiiieo assiietus semper de vertice montis 
Carpere jticuiidas inuocuas()uc dapes; 

Peru frequens herbis, sylvestris copia frugum ; 
Haustusque e vivo fonte ministral aqua. 

Flecte gradiim sodes, curas hie niittere inancs 
Ne pigeat, tibi fert irrita cura malum. 

Parva humatiarum nobis peiiuria reruin, 

Poscimus in terris pauca, nec ilia dm.’* 

Ros velut'e coeio oircum pia verba sonabant. 
Audit et ad cellam dirigit hospes iter. 

Devia per latebras sylvestres semita dtixit, 

Abdita sub datnis qua casa sola fuit : 

Gasper, at hie semper cepit solamina luctus/ 
Perfugium hie noctis dum silet hora vagans. 

Divitias sedenim nullas sub tegmine culmus, 
Queis dominus metiiens invigiluret, habet. 
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Panditur ostioluni valido minus objice clausum^ 
Accipit et parvum sub penetrale viros. 

Janique sibi sumit placidae cum dotia (|uietis 
Vespere sub serofessa labore maims, 

Advena solanien quod sumcret aiixius hospes 
Largius assueto ponere iigtia foco; 

Herbosasque dapes humili dispergere mensa, 

Fabella iioctis tiedia loifga levatis. 

Hie felis circuiii ludit de more jucoso, 

Dumque £oco grillus, ]igna soiiora crepant. 

Hospitis at luctum iie quid cohiberc valeret, 

Corde sedet dolor, et roie inadere geiise. 

Aspicit ipse sencx ciiraruni surgere ductus, 

Dixit et ** unde tibi causa doloris adest ? 

Invitusne erras melioribus actus ab aiilis, 

Tsedia ainicitiaB, taedia anioris babens ? 

Heu ! fortuna, p«er, levia aifert gaudia secum, 
file tamen levior qiii levia i.sta petit. 

Nam quid amicitia est? vanumque et inutile noinen- 
Datque soporato gaudia parva inalo. 

Larva sequens, cum sint felu ia tempora, dites, 
Tempora sin fuerint inibila, larva fugit. 

Sed levius vel iioiiicii amor — res dissitu lerris, 

Abdita ni grcinio; fida columba, tuo. 

Siste graves luctus ; niutabile foemina/’ dixit, 

Sptrne genus'" — prodit pliiritiius ore rubor. 

Miratur Veneres alias se paiidere cernens, 

Per matutinuiii ecu color ire polutn. 

Territat ipse pudor, pectus tiiniiduujqiie vicissim, 
Explicat iliecebras fassa puella suas. 

Parce peregrinx, iniserae,” inquit, parce puellx, 
Quie male virtiitis tecta tuique subit. 

Ah ! miserere inei cui non nisi crimen amoris, 

Cui quaesita quies, quam tamen usque fugit. 

Vixit dives opum geuitor prope flumina Tyni, 

Et milii dives, enim s^es ego sola fui. 

Miilta procum manus a patris abreptura iacertis 
Sensit vel iiiniium finxit amorist onus. * 

Turba tulit largas dotes venalis in boras, 

Edvinus hos inter, sed neque dictus aiuor. 

Veste humili indutus non rem jactavit opimani, 

PulcL '‘a tamen virhis dignaqiie aniore meo. 

Germen adbuc turgen, coeli roresve seretii. 

Non tantuni quant ni mens sua labe caieut. 
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Mobilis at decor est rorique et floribus ipsis, 

Heu ] decor idem illi^ mobilitasque mihi. 

Iniportuiia dolos etenim exercere solebam, 
Quanqiiam amor ardebat, vulnere lasta suo^ 

Dum tandem fastu turpi devictus abivit 
Desertum quaerens^ spcs ubi sola mori. 

At dolor usque meus, luet et mea crimina lethum, 
Emoriarquc premens, quam moribundus, hunium. 

Sola ibi mcesta cadani fati cum veuerit bora, 

Ulque ego mors illi, sic erit ille inilii^^’ 

Fata vetent,” inquit, pectusqiie amplexus anbelum, 
Vertilur illatiniens — Edvinus ipse tenet. 

** Lumina flecte,” iterat, coram, carissima, amator 
in gremium Veneris redditus inque tuuip. 

Sic curas oblitus te soiam semper amabo, 

Te neque divellet vis iiiimica mihi. 

Sic coeamus/* ait, beiiefido in fuodcre, pectus 
Quique tuum gemitus rumpit, et ipse tneum 


CAMBRIDGE CLASSICAL EXAMINATION 
PAPERS, FOR 1826 . 


FIRST MORNING. 


ADDISON, 

To be translated into Latin Prose, 

Sappho* the Lesbian, in love with Phaon, arrived at the 
temple of Apollo, habited like a bride in garments as white as 
snow. — down to — but that she was changed into a swan as she 
fell, and that they saw her hovering in the air under that shape. 

THEOCRITUS, Idyll, xvi. 

To be translated into English Prose. 

QUERITUR POETA QUOD MUSiE NEGLECTJE JACEANT, NULHS 
PRiEMIIS ORNATiE. 

Tts yap Ta>v‘oin-oVoi yXauxav vaiovanv wr* hw, - fo— 

1 sx^TTotTspm viviav axTriiJ^ovet xXoilwv, ^ 
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FIRST EVENING. 

CJCERO. Brutus. 

To be translated into English Prose. 

Sed de Calidio — down to — si opus erat, defuit. 

TACITUS. Hist. i. 38. 

To be translated into English Prose. 

Aperire delude aiinanieiitarium — down fo— non iuterfuit occi- 
dentium, quid diceret. 

SKCOND MORNING. 

PLATONIS PHiEDRUS, p. 238. 

Translate the following passage into Englhh. 

I. Tivoc [/.h o5v evfka xav rig vh uttsIv !^cov}, aXX* Ta)v roiou- 
rcov y^Sovauv evsxa ; — fiorm to — ttoXXwv Iy) ouvsXsv Pisxreov ri xai ou 

xct$evBrjT£OvJv Ttj f^so’vjfjt.ppia. 

QUES'l’lONS. 

1 . Wliat is the topic of Plato’s Phiedrus ? What others 
among his dialogues aie on a kindred subject ? How do they 
differ from it, cither in the principle or the mode of treatment ? 

2. Could the foiegoiiig fable have been introduced into any 
other of Plato’s dialogues ? W hat is the scene of the Phiedrus ? 
and what remaiks arc called forth by it, illustrating the character 
of Socrates ? 

3. What was the rsTTif, and how many species of it were 
there ? Translate 'Om-o/coj ev ts toIj junxp&T; xa* ev toij /xryaAoif o< 
/uuev diT/prifisvot eiVl to u'jrd^cofjt.x, ol uBovTsg' oi 6* uhaipSTOt, ot oOk 
a5ovT6f. Ka\oucri rovg fj.h fteyaXouj xai uhvTug uyjxxzy roy^ Sf 
fj^ixpovg TSTTiyonoL. (Anstot. de Aniui. V. 24.) Quote any 
passages from the Greek poets, showing the love the Greeks 
had for the song of the rerrif. • 

4. Explain the expressions aW* 77, dxlyoo vucrat, the formation 
of ii8(rrifu^§lu and etvi^xoos, quoting siiniliv forms;* the formation 
and use of arra. Under what forms are svexst and euv used in 
the various dialects ? Show why Socrates first says si i^oiev, and 
afterwards ediv^ 6gM(rt. Explain the difference,, between 
fT^oig, and awroi^, the signification of TvyyoLVa) with or without a 
participle, and the use of Xar^avai with a participle, illustrating it 
by similar idioms. 
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5, Point out the manner in wiiicli Plato plays upon the nutni>9 
of the Muses he mentions. Continue the sentence, carrying it 
on through the rest of the sisterhood 

THE FRIEND, Vol. iii. p. 

Translate the following passage into Attic Greek of the age 
of rjato. 

Youth has its own wealth and independence ; — doxent to- i*r 
the circumstances have not been in an uncoinnioii degree unfa 
vorable. 


SECOND LVENING. 

HOMERI Odyss. E. 3ys — 45.5. 

To he translated into English Prosei 
’'Evda tvcti vuxTug, huo 8* xvfiuTi ityiyao—down 

ol^at yag, /xoi ob'coSycTTai xXuTog *EvvQ(f-iyaiog. 

iESCHYL. Choeph. lilf) — 

To be translated ihto English Prose. 

OP, Avtov fih ovv 6g(o<rot ducrfiaiQelg Ifts * — down to — 

So/Aov, doxcvvra xapra. vvv TrswTwxsi/ai. 

THIRD .MORNMNG. 

EUNUCni. Actus 11 . Scena 2. 

To he translated into Greek lambk Trimeters. 
GNATHO. VARMENO. 

Gn. Dii iiiimortaJes ! hoinini homo rpiid praeslal ! — down to-- 
Par, Scitum hercle hominem ! hie hoiniiics prorsumex stiihis 
insanos facit. 


THIRD EVENING. 

ARISTOT. Rhetor, ii. 1^2. 

Translate into English, 

01 jM-ev ouv veoi tcc etcrh hTt^u^ifiTixo), xa\ oloi voieiv, m av ext- 
— down to — *R yap eorgaireXtu veirathufiivri v^ptg hri, 
r« jXEV oov Twv vieov ToiovTov ^$og loTiv. 

- • QUESTIONS. 

1, What IS the scheme of Aristotle’s treatise on Rhetoric? 
and how does it lead him to introduce the foregoing character 
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of young men ? What other work did he compose on the same 
subject ? is it extant ? Enumerate the various treatises of Cicero 
on similar topics, and point out how far they resemble or differ 
from Aristotle’s Khetoric. 

2. Quote or refer to any passages in the Greek poets or his- 
torians illustrative of the characteristics here assigned to youth 
by Aristotle. Are there any similar features in Hoi ace’s por- 
traiture ? 

3. Explain the logical connexion of the sentence xa) jiahhov 
etlpouvTcti — ToO xaXou. 

4. What were to IJiTTotytou, to Xi^wmov r Of what cities were 
th‘ se men natives ? and what is recoided of each r 

3. What is the force of adjectives in ixdg r Distinguish be- 
tween QvfjitKoj, and Wiiat is the usage with 

regard to th(‘ augment in verbs beginning w'ilh oi, such as oUdoo ; 
what in compound verbs ? Exemplify it in theaorists of dmoTvy- 
^uvu) and uyetvuxTeo),* Are there any remarkable anomalies? 
What is the etymology and primitive meaning of ayavaxTioa, 
di^ixopos, evTpoLTrcKos ? Translate and explain fii} gyrgaorg- 

Xoi$ xbphatri (Pind. Pyth. i, 17S.); o6 cTTaj/tuAAcov xara uyo- 
pdiv rptfioXexTgdtTreXu. (Aristoph. INub. 1003.); Alo'^goTri; Be 
ovofjia^e<rQcti ev updlv, xa) /xwgoAoyla, suTpctireXia, rd ovx uv^xovra, 
(D, Paul. Ephes. v.4.) Is the meaning of euTguvehos in these pas- 
sages the same as in Aristotle ? if not, mention any other words 
of which the acceptation is similarly ambiguous. In what 
cases do two negatives strengthen, in what destroy, each other ? 
State the principle that prevails with regard to the accent of 
compound w'ords, and illustrate it by instances fiom the fore- 
going passage. 

HEROD. VI. l( 28 -p. 

Translate into English. 

*AvixofAtvu}v Be Tujv jxyijo-T^peov ej rrjv 7rpo£i^ij,aev)jv li)pi.egy}v, — down 
to — *Awo TOuTOv fiev toOto otjyofAd^eTcn. 

QUESTIONS. 

1. In what manner does Herodotus connect ihe marriage of 

Agarista with the chain of his narrative f Are any other anec- 
dotes about that marriage recorded ? Who among its offspring 
er descendants acted any, and what, conspicuous part in Grecian 
story ? ^ 

2. Who were the Cypselidae? that Hippoclides should be 
preferred on account of his descent from them. 
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3. What is the cooinion distinction in the use of the imper- 
fect and aorist indicative ? Does IJerodotus ever neglect this 
distinction ? Are there any instances of such neglect in the fore- 
going passage ? What is the Homeric practice in this respect ? 
By what general principle of language are these anomalies to be 
explained ? 

4. What is the difference betw'een Attic and Ionic Greek in 
the use of the aspirate ? What is the Homeric practice ? Do 
you know of any similar phenomena in other languages ? 

5. Enumerate, deduce, and exemplify,, the various meanings 

of xplvetVy What is the Homeric substitute for 

the last ? Explain vnovrsveo, stjL(ji.&\stot, Translate rag 

ip^^rsig rag rutv gy vgarTovrooVf ovTm Is pt.sTptcov avrwv vpog rug 
TjSovag, op$wg apua xoii p^nurixcog wvopiarsv, erng iror' ijv, xaJ xura 
Xoyov auraig Sg/cevcj ovcfLu ^ottTrao'aig, e/xfis^siac srsoi ipiars, xal Bvo 
5^ Twv og^rjtrscov roov xakoiv siSij xaTityr^aaro^ to [isv TroASfitxov Tryp- 

(^e eiprjvixov efifjueXstav. (Pluto L'Cij. \ii. JS. p. 8l().) 
To what kinds of poetry were Uie Iju-fteXs/a, the a/xivvis, and the 
xopZa^f appropriated ? 

d. IVanslate the passage betwjeen wg Vs utto hlirvou hysvero and 
hsveixat into Attic Greek, 

7. idoxsl fio] *Hp6doTfig siirslv av, l^op^oufisvog a?^ri$Biav, oy 
fpovng *Hpoi6r(p, Whose words are these ? and on what are they 
foutiddd ? 

rOUHTH MOTINING. 

IMILTON. Para DISK J.ost. vii. 313. 

To be translated into Latin Verse. 

He scarce had said, when the bare earth, till then — dmeu to 

— So even and morn recorded the third day. 

FOURTH EVENING. 

HORAT. Lib. u. Epist. ii. 

7b he translated into English Prose, 

At qui legitimum ciipiet fecisse poema, — down to — 

Aut ctiam jsupra, numinoruin ntilhbus eintum. . 

QUESTIONS. 

1 . What is^lbe, derivation of the w’ord Vesta ? By whom w'as 
a temple first built to^this goddess in Rome ? W*»at objects of 
peentur interest and veneration did it contain ? 

2. hfustrate-as many of the*expression.s, as you can. between 
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lines 109 and 126^ by quotations from other parts of Horace’s 
works. 

5. ** Nunc Satyrum nunc agrestem Cyclopa movetur.” Give 
the exact construction of this line. In some editions the word 
Satyrum is spelled Satirum : why cannot this be allowed f 

4. Et demtus per vim mentis gratissimus error.” The 
reading of pretium (or per vim has been lately adopted and re- 
ceived into the text. How would you then translate the line, and 
what is your opinion of the alteration f 

5 . Give the derivation of the words ‘ delirus/ * lagena/ ‘ lym- 
pba/ ‘ mancipo/ ‘ Cyclops/ * vetustas,’ ^ tragcedus.’ 

6. — ■ ■ quod quis libra mercatiis el a*re est. 

— trccentis 
uummoriim millibiis emtum. 

To what different states of the metallic currency at Rome do 
the preceding sentences refer ? What is the exact sum denoted 
by the latter, in English money ? 

LUCllET. Lib. II. 

To he translated into Eng(lish Prose. 

Prseterea, genus humanuni, mutseque natantes — down to — 
Usque adeo quiddam propriuin, notumque requirit. 


PASSAGE IN TACITUS. 


A QUESTION having lately been raised as to the genuineness 
of the celebrated passage relating to Jesus Christ in the fifteenth 
book of the Annals of Tacitus, perhaps the following infor- 
mation may be interesting to some of your readers respecting 
his manuscripts. It was with a particular view to the genuine- 
ness of that passage that, whe» last in Italy, I sought for them. 
I do not pretend to skill in manuscripts ; but, after a very careful 
examination, 1 discovered nothing on the face of.them to excite 
suspicion. 1 found only one manuscript in the Vatican, and that 
I think undoubtedly a modem copy. But in the Laurentian 
library at Florence, I found several copies more ancient. The 
following is a >|escription of them given me by the Librarian 
Signor Del Fuha. 

G. HIGGINS. 
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— Libri quinque Historise ab excessu Divi Augasti exem- 
plar aiitiquissimiiin, in Germania iuventum^ ac Leoiii x. Pont. 
Max. oblatuQi. Codex ssec. x. 

— Pragnientum Aiinaiium ab excessu Divi August!, a libro 
X. usque ad lotuni librum xvi. Codex saic. xv, 

— Aliud exemplar coiitinens bistorias, ab excessu Divi Au- 
gust!, a libro XI. usque ad totum xxi. Codex saec. xv. 

— Aliud exemplar contiiiens bistorias, ab excessu Divi 
August!, a libro xi. usque ad totum xxi. iit supra. Codex per- 
vetiistus S2ec. xi. literis Longobardicis exaratus. 

— Aliud exemplar bistoriaium ab excessu Divi August!, a 
libro XI. usque ad libruui xviii. inclubivc. Codex siec. xv. 

— Kjusdem de Origineac Situ Gerinaniaj liber. Codex siec. 
XV. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

LATELY PUBLISHED. 

The Delphin and Variorum Classics^ Nos, LX XXV. to 
LXXXVllI., containing Suetonius and riinit4s (Senior). Pr, 
1/. Is. per No. — Large paper^ double. I^icscnt Subscription, 
983.’ 

As it may not be convenient iv new Subscribers to purchase at once 
all the Nos. now published, Mr. V. will accomniDciate such by deliver- 
iugoneor two back Nos. with each new No. till the set is cunipletcd. 
—Stepuens’ Greek Tuksavaus may be subsrnbed for on the same 

terms. 

Stephens^ Greek Thesaurus, No XXXVIIL The work is 
certainly comprised in 39 Nos. The copies of some deceased 
Subscribers may still be had at 1/. o.v. Small, and 12$. dd. 
Large Paper ; but the Prices will soon be raised to 1 /. 7s. 
Small, and 9.L 15s. Large. Subscribers always remain at the 
price at vtbich they originally enter. Nos. I. to XXXVlll. 
contain above 15,000 words o/nitted by Stephens. Total 
Subscribers, Large and Small paper, 108G. The copies printed 
are strictly liipited to the number of Subscribers. 

Purchasers of Copibs that are not complete are requested to 
take up the deficient Nos. before the publication of the Index, 
cir S7s. will be charged for each No. in suspense : Large paper, 
double. 

Hora SahhatkiR) or, an attempt to correct certain supersti- 
tious and vulgar errors respecting the Sabbath. By Godfrey 
Higgins, Esq. ofSkellow Grange, near Doncaster. 
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Mr. Mitchdl, the Translator of the Grammatical Parallel of 
the Classic and Modern Greek Languages^ reviewed in our 
Journal^ volume thirty-one^ is occupied on a Work^ which 
might be truly valuable^ if Greece should consummate her in* 
dependence ; entitled * the Hellenist and Travellers Lexicon 
to combine the Languages of ikneient and Modern Greece. It 
is not his intention by this, to confound the Languages ; they 
will be held distinct. Words aifd phrases purely flellenic will 
have no distinguishing mark — those common to both Languages 
will have a double c«ross — and those purely modern a single one. 
M 01 cover, those conupted or modern, will be traced to their 
primitive signs, if of Hellenic origin, the mutations by which 
the modern terms have been attained will be show’n ; if derived 
from modern Languages, they w ill be referred to their primitives 
respectively in those Languages. Mr. Mitchell has, moreover, 
ready for the press, a Translation of Darvan s Grammar of the 
M odern G reek, of 440 j«iges ; referring, under every rule, to the 
classic Language; comparing the Grammar progressively, 
containing an Alphabetic liist of the Corrupted Words, and 
Idiomatic Expressions of the Modern Tongue. This Work will 
be most valuable to sucli ns wish to be thoroughly initiated 
into the existing l/anguage of Greece. 

A Vocabulary, on the plan of one highly celebrated the 
lilnglish and Fieiich Languages ; of the French, Italian, Mo- 
dem Greek, and Uussian. 

A Vocabulary ou the same plan, F^nglish, Latin, Ancient 
and Modem Greek. 

A Collection of Dialogues or Conversations in English, Ita- 
lian, French, and Modern Greek. 

A Collection of Commercial Letters, in the same Languages. 
The Flowers of Virtue, in English, French, Italian, and Greek. 
Two highly sentimental and humorous pieces, in Modern Greek 
and English, page for page, originally from the German of Kot- 
zebue : rendered into Greek byia Native; and into English by 
the above "J'rauslator. The free and easy language of Comedy 
is perhaps the most appropriate for eliciting the peculiar charac- 
teristics of a language. 

The Lyric Pieces of Chrystopoulo, styled the Modern Ana- 
creon ; his Language paraphrased, as far as possible, in English 
metre, abiding ^>y the sense of tlic original. 

The whole of the above are intended to be published by sub- 
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scription, and he will bestow liis earliest attention to such as 
appear to be most likely to meet with encouragement. 

Of the Lexicon he has completed twelve pages as a speci- 
men, which may be seen at Messrs. Black and Young, as well 
as the critiques, that have appeared in the several reviews on 
the Grammatical Parallel. 

The learned Michael Pauggini, one of the most illustrious 
bibUopolists of Europe, has discovered several lost fragments of 
the Latin historian and poet, Florus, in a convent which had 
long been deserted. 

A Key to the Book of Psalms. By the Rev. T. Boys. 
8vo. 

Notes on the Gospel of St. Luke, for the use of Students in 
the Univei'sities. By the Rev. J. R. Major, B.A. of Trin. 
ColL Cambridge. , 

Select Orations of Cicero, with English Notes, and a Voca- 
bulary of the Roman Magistrates and Laws, Sec. See. For the 
use of Students. By Richard Garde, A.B., of the Middle Tem- 
ple. 1 vol. 18mo. 4s. boards.' 

The Book of Churches and Sects ; or the Opinions of all 
denominations of Christians, differing from the Church of Eng- 
land, traced to their source by an Exposition of the various 
Translations and Interpretations of the Sacred Writings : to 
which is added a brief Refutation of Unitarianism, and an ar- 
rangement of Texts in .support of the Tenets of the Church of 
England. By the Rev. T. C. Boone. 8vo. 1826. 

Deism Routed; or Plain Reasons for being a Christian- 
By T. H. Horne, M.A. Seventh Edition, corrected and en- 
laiged. 12mo.*]826. 

Memoirs of Moses Mendelsohn, the Jewish Philosopher ; in- 
cluding the celebrated Correspondence on the Christian Reli- 
gion, with J. C. Lavater, Minister of Zurich. By M. Samuels. 
8vo. 1825. 

Epigrammota e Purjaribus Greece Anthologise Fontibus hau- 
sit; Annotatioiiibus Jacobsii, De Bosch, et aliorum instruxit; 
suas subinde Notulas et Tabulam Scripturum Chronologicam 
adjunxit J. Edwards, A.M. 8vo. 1825. 

Essay op the Manner of Teaching Languages ; or, an Ana- 
lytical, Comparative, and Uemonstrative Mode of Tuition pro- 
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posed; in which Ocular and Mechanical Demoostration is 
introduced, in order to assist the ineinory, facilitate the under- 
standing of the Lillies, improve the mind of the Student| and 
produce a speedy and periiiaiient knowlege of Languages* By 
C. Le Vert, Teacher of Languages. 8vo. pp. 49* 1826. Lon- 
don. 

Hermes Phifologus; or an liv]uiry into the causes of differ- 
ence between the Greek and Latin Syntax ; containing a Disser- 
tation on the Origin of these Languages. By Francis Adams, 
A.M. Surgeon. 

P. Virgilii BucoUca ; containing an Ordo and Interlineal 
Translation accompanying the Text; a Treatise on Latin Ver- 
sification ; and references to a scanning table, exhibiting, on mu- 
sical priiicipPes, every variety of Hexameter Verse. With an 
Explanatory Index; intended as an introduction to the reading 
of the Latin Poets. B>Dr. P. A. Nuttall, Editor of Stirling’s 
Juvenal interlineally translated. 12tno. 1826. 


FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Contents of the Journal des Savansfor October, 1825. 

1 . Histoire de Rent; d* Anjou, Roi de Naples, Due de Lorraine, 
tt Comte de Province. By M. le Viconate F. de Villeneuve-Bar- 
gemon. [M. Raynouard.] 

2. Forschnngen im Cebiete der Mfteren, reiigieesen, politischen 
und litiereerischen Bildungsgeschichte der voelker MitteUAsiens, 
vorzuglich der Mongolen und Itbeter ; von Isaac Jacob Schmidt. 
Researches respecting the ancient history of the culture of the 
people of central Asia, particularly that of the Mongols and 
Tibetans, under the triple point of view, religion, politics, litera- 
ture. By I. J. Schmidt. St. Petersburg, 1824. 

Behuehtung und Wider Icgung, der Forschnngen iiber die Gc- 
schichte der iMiltvl-Asiatischen voelker des Herrn L J. Schmidt 
in St. Petersburgh ; von J. Klaproth. Examination and refuta- 
tion of the Researches of M. I. J. Schmidt of St. Petersburgh, re- 
specting the people of central Asia. By J. Klaproth. Paris, 1824. 
[The Baron Silvestre de Sacy.] 

3. Elemens la Grammaire Japonaise, By Father Rodriguez, 
translated from the Portuguese, frqm or out of the MSS. in the 
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King^’s library at Paris, and carefully collated with the grammar 
published by the same author at Nagasaki, in 1604, by M. C. 
Landresse, member of the Asiatic Society of Paris, preceded by 
an explanation of the formation of Japonese syllables, a work pub- 
lished by the Asiatic Society of Paris. [Abel Remusat.] 

4. TraiU eltmentaire de Minh'alogie, By T. S. Beudant, sub- 
director of the Royal Cabinet ot mineralogy, professor of minera- 
logy at the Faculty of Sciences of the Royal Academy of Paris, &c. 
[Chevreul.] 

5. Das Erhrechi inweltgeschichtlichcr FMwickelung eine Ab- 
handlung der Vniversairichtsgeschichte, Sfc . ; that is to say, a 
General History of the Right of Inheritance; a treatise which forms 
a part of an Universal History of Jurisprudence. [Hase.] 

For November, ^ 

1. An Account of Experiments made to determine the figure of 
the Earthy by the vibrations of the pendulum of secondsy in various 
latitudes; to which is added, Researches on divers other scientific 
objects, by Edward Subiiic, Captain of Artillery, member of the 
Royal Society of London, 8cc, .'Published by the Board of Longi- 
tude of Great Britain. [M. Biot.] 

2. Restitution des deux frontons du temple de Minerve d 
Athenes, Restitution of the two pediments of the temple of Mi- 
nerva at Athens; or a dissertation, to serve as an explanation of 
the subjects which sculpture had there represented, as well as the 
refutation of the opinion of ancient travellers and some modern 
critics, respecting the subject of the occidental pediment, and on 
the anterior face of the temple, with 3 plates. [Letroime.] 

3. Histoire de la legislation. By the Marquis de Pastoret, vice- 
president of the Chamber of Peers, and member of the Institute, of 
French Academy, and Academy of Inscriptions, &c.&c. 5th, 6th, 
and 7th vois. 

4. Article No, 2. of the preceding month continued, 2d article. 

[The Baron de Sacy.] # 

5. Tableau des Mceurs Frangaists aux terns de la Chevahrie ; a 

Representatio'n of ihe^xManners of the French during the age of 
Chivalry; extracted from the romance of Sir Ralph, and of the 
beautiful Ermeline ; done into modern French, and accompanied 
with not/is on the general and particular wars, on the relation of 
tb^^reat vassals with the king, &c. By L. C. P., V. Paris, 4 vols. 
8^* [M. tfauLOu.] ' ® 
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6, Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain 
and Ireland* (2d article.) [M. Abel R^musat.] 

For December, 

1. Histoire des F^anfais, par M, L C. L, Simonde de Sis» 
mondiy toines 7, 8, et 9. Paris. [Daunou.] 

2. Article No. 4. of the preceding month continued and, con- 
cluded. [S. de Sacy.] 

3. Platonis tfiiiiEBUs — ^Recensuit, prolegomenis et com- 
mentariis illn^travit Godofkedus Stalbaum; accesserunt Olym- 
pioduri scholia in Philebum, nunc priiuuni edita. Upsiee, (2d ar- 
ticle.) [V. Cousin.] 

4. Di scours sttr les Rholutions de la Surface du Globe y et sur Its 
changemens qu'elles ont produits dans h Regne Animal ; Discourse 
on the Revolutions that ivive happened on the Surface of the Earth, 
and cf the Changes produced by them in the Animal Kingdom ; 
par M. le JBaron G. Cuvier, commandcur de la legion d’honneur, 
A'C. &c. 3mc edition Fran^aise. Paris. [J. P. Abel Remusat.} 

5. IcoNOoUAPiiiE ANCinwiffE, 01 / Recueil des portraits authen- 
tiqves des Empereurs, RoiSy et ITommes Jllustres de VAntiquitL — 
Ancient Iconography, Ixjing a Collection of authentic portraits of 
Emperors, Kings, and Illustrious Men of Antiquity. Iconographie 
Romaine, tome 2. par le Chcvalier^A/owg’cz, membre de Tlnstitut 
Royal de France, avec cette epigraphe : ** Magnorum virorum 
imagines incitamenta animi,** (2d article.) [M. Letronne.] 


SELECTION OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Notes sur la Myihologicy or historical interpretations, extracted 
from the fable of the Greeks during the heroic ages, by Le Riche. 
Paris, 1825, 12mo. with a map. — These notes tend to prove that 
the ancient mythology is noihingibut the emblematical history of 
the civilisation of the Greeks ; ^at Saturn represents events in 
general; things; Ttfan, the priests ; Jupiter, the war- 

riors ; Vulcan, the laborers, &c. Finally, '^that the poetic history 
is but a series of abstractions personified. 

Osservazioni sul Basso-rilievo Fenico-Egizio, ehe si conserva in 
CarpentrassOy Onservations on the Phcenician-Bgyptian Basso~ 
relievo, preserveef at Carpentras. By Michael Angelo Lanci, Inter- 
preter of Oriental Languages at the Library of the Vatican, in 4to. 
Rome, 1825. 
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(^testomathia St/riaca, sive S* EphroBmi Carmioa selecta^ cum 
notis criticis, pbilologicis, historicis, et glossario locupletissimo ; 
auct. Aug. Hahn et Fr. SeifFert. Lipsiae, 1825, apud Vogel, in 
8vo. 


De Metrh carminum Arahicorum, libri duo^ cum appendice 
emendationum in varioa poetas, Aut. Geo. Henr. Ang. Ewold. 
Brunsvigee, 1825, 8vo. • 

Dictionnaire Ghgraphigue Universel, 8 vols. 8vo. The first 
two vols. of this work are just published, price 7 francs each. 

Histoire de la Legislatiffn, par M. le Marquis de Pastoret, vice- 
president of the Chamber of Peers, &c. &c. 5th, Cth, and 7th 
vols. — ^The first foiir vols. of this work contain the history of the 
legislation of the Assyrians, Babylonians, Egyptians, Syrians, and 
Jews. In the three vols. now published, the author treats of the 
legislation of the Cretans, the I.acpdemonians, and the Athenians : 
— what is said in this work respecting the driminal passions of the 
Cretans is similar to what is practised at this day in Muhamme- 
dan countries^ particularly in Mauritania and at Algiers. 

Manih'e nouvelle dUnscigner et d'ftudier la Langue 

Latine, An entire new plan of learning the Latin language ; or 
an exposition of a preparatory method of teaching that language, 
practised with success during 20 years, by M. Chompre, formerly 
schoolmaster and professor, Paris, 8vo. Pr. 1 ir. 

On a Punic Inscription recently discovered in digging among 
the ruins of Carthage, by Dr. Fred. Munter. 


This inscription, sent to Dr. Munter by the Danish consul-ge- 
neral at Tunis, is the sixth that has been discovered of late among 
the ruins of Carthage ; the first five have been found by the Dutch 
Major Humbert, and published in Holland. The sixth, of which 
Dn Munter gives the facsimile, is only ten inches in length : the 
letters of this inscription are very clear and regular, and very 
much resemble the characters of the legends on the coins pub- 
lished by Pellerin and Perez Bayer. Dr. Munter translates them 
thus : Sepa^jfi^um Bathbee jilid Chamlothi, Jilii Ahdtschmun, 
filiiEschiMn-JittenjfiUiBarjahreb. As the stone was discovered 
on the site of the village. «f Malga, in the environs of the ruins of 
the temple of AstarU, it is possible that Bathba, whose tomb it 
designates, might have been priestess of this temple, though the 
does pot contmn the word priestess ; it is therefore re- 
only for the Carthaginian proper namfs which it men- 



discovered at Valogne, An inhabitant of Valogne direct- 
ing the laborers at the bottom of his garden to make a well, they 
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perceived a long^ stane, which appeared to be fashioned : it was a 
sarcophagus which they could not extract entire, without much 
difficulty, it had suffered so much from the effects of humidity. 
When opened, a great part of the skeleton which it contained fell 
into dissolution. A piece of silver of the size of a French sou, placed 
in the mouth of the corpse, according to the custom of the Pa- 
gans, gave reason to think that these human remains were those 
of a Roman warrior, a companion of Cmsar, at the conquest of 
Gaul ; for, on one side of the medal were the words, Cois. Imp.^ 
and on the other, vix. Gal. At the foot of the skeleton was found a 
case of silver, twelve inches long by eight broad. It contained 150 
medals, of which 40 were of brass, simile to French copper pieces 
of two sous; 95 in silver, similar to the French two franc pieces; 
and 15 in gold, similar to their five franc pieces, and representing 
the effigies of Ca's.ir, Pompey, Mithridates, Cleopatra, Pharnaces, 
^icomedes, Perpenna, Sertorius, Crassus, Spartacus, Sylla, Anni- 
bal, Asdrubal, Scipio Africanus, and Philip of Macedon. It is 
sixty years since Romait monuments were discovered at Valogne. 
These discoveries tend to confirm the opinion, that Valogne suc- 
ceeded the ancient Ciioci atonum, the capital of the people 
l/nelliy near which Ctesar had a camp, and of which he speaks in 
his Commentaries. 

On the position of the ancient town of Tanais. Extract of a 
letter addressed to M. de Blarambcrg, by M. Slcrnpkofsky. — 
Saratof, 1st February, 1824. ^ 

TTie Greeks of Miletus, having once penetrated to the Black Sea, 
built a great number of commercial towns on the Cimmerian Bos- 
phorus. After having consolidated their power in these countries, 
they took possession of the entrance of the Tanais, now called the 
Don, where they founded another town, which they called Tanais, 
from the name of the river itself. The epoeba of its foundation is 
unknown, but it is ascertained that it afterwards became one of 
the richest emporiums of the commerce of the Greeks with the 
surrounding barbarous nations. The Greeks who resorted hither 
through the Bosphorus, and by the Palus Meotides, brought wine, 
cloths, and various merchanclise»foi* which the Nomadic Scythi- 
ans gave them in exchange slaves, furs, skins, and salted fish, 
dEC. According to Strabo, this town must have enjoyed in some 
measure a government independent of ftib kingdom of the Bos- 
phorus. In the 1 1th book of his Geography, this writer positively 
says that the inhabitants of the Meotides generally depended, 
partly on the sovereigns of the town of Tanais, and partly on those 
of the Bosphoru^. He thus expresses himself in anotlier passage: 
“ Many kings of the Bosphorus, and among them Pharnaces, 
Assander, and Polcmon, who mounted the throne fourteen years 
before Jesus Christ, and laid waste (i^eTcopOtiaey) the town of Tanais, 
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whose inhabitants by their restless and seditions temper * had 
irritated him.” But it is very probable that Polemon did not 
altogether destroy it, as is generally supposed, according to 
Strabo, for in another place the same author speaks of Tanais as 
being the roost considerable commercial place of that period, after 
Panticapeum.^ Notwithstanding all which, Pliny mentions it as a 
town no longer existing in his days. ^ Here end the notions 
which have been transmitted to us respecting this town by the 
ancient writers. Latterly the Venetians possessed on the Don an 
emporium of commerce named Tanut and which they established 
in precisely the same situation where the ancient Greek town 
stood, from whence they carried on a very extensive commerce 
with India and Persia, by the Caspian Sea and Astrakhan. 

During a rapid journey which I pei formed in October, 1823, 
along the banks of the Don^ I was desirous of examining the 
entrance of this river, and discovering the true situation of the 
ancient town of Tanais, which has never ^ei been determined. It 
has been generally supposed that this Greek colony w^as settled 
on the left or Asiatic bank of the river, and not a great distance 
from the modern Azof; and that idea is proi)ably taken from Pliny 
and Strabo, who both speak of Tanais in their description of 
Asia. 

Ptolemy, who also speaks of Tanais in his description of 
Europe and Asia, ^ supposes it near the Asiatic entrance^ not 
on the side of Asia, but between the two arms of the river, fAera^u 
tSv arofjiartoVf consequently on the island formed by these two 
arms, at the spot where the Don throu s itself into the sea of Azof. 
Nevertheless it is extremely difficult to believe that the Greeks 
were ever established in marshy places, and subject to frequent 
inundations, when they could, if they would, choose in the 
neighborhood some elevated spot, much better adapted to defend 
themselves against the barbarous nations, and where it was pos- 
sible to command all the environs. It is well known that all the 
ancient towns founded by the Greeks on the northern banks of 
the Black Sea were built on elevated spots. This is evident 
from the ruins which remain of tjiesc colonies. 

The English traveller Clark sought in vain for traces of Greek 
towns on Die left baqjj^ of the Don, which made him conclude 


bp i.7.anfl 11. 

^Jl-Rochettc, Ant. Grecq. du Bosphore Cimm. ^ vii. p. 93. 
^Juny, Nat, Hist, i; vi. c. 7. f 

‘ Ptol. (Idogr. 1. iii. c. 5. ct I. y. c. 9. 
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tb?it the ancient Tanais might probably be found on the European 
bank of that river ; ' and inaced 1 believe that the remains of 
that town are to be found on the bank just mentioned, distant six 
versts from the sea, and near to the Cossack village Nedvigafky. 
There, on the bank of the Don, much elevated, and very steep in 
that place, I found the vestiges of AcropoliSy or a citadel resem- 
bling that of Olviay though smaller : this fortification is surrounded 
by a deep moat, and in many places on the ramparts are seen 
heaps of stones^ iiidicating the places where the towers were 
placed ; every where about are found the ruins of antique vases, 
called amphoraSy and which are generally found in all places 
where the Greeks have had colonies. Behind the rampart all the 
environs are Covered to a great distance with cavities, heaps of 
earth, and cinders, (remains of former habitations,) as well as with 
a multitude of little hills, similar to those found in the environs 
of Olvia and Panticapeim* From the eminence, from whence is 
seen this fortress, the sight embraces an immense space on the 
side of the Steppes, as w^ll as on the banks of the river, and near 
the sea, and even at the foot of the mountain, runs the Donetz, one 
of the navigable affluents of the Douy somewhat encumbered at 
present with sand, but which served not long ago to transport 
the barks of the Cossacks. It were impossible, after such signs 
and tokens, not to recognise in ifiese ruins those of an ancient 
Greek town, and that town cannot be any other but Tanais. 

At Rostofy a town belonging to the government of Yekateri- 
noslafy which is situated in the neighborhood, I have been as- 
sured that there have recently been found Greek coins of gold in 
the midst of the ruins just described, as well as a little higher up 
on the same bank of the river. (Unfortunately I was unable to exa- 
mine this last place.) According to what has been reported to 
me, these coins represented figures with the inscription Bno-iXecus 
Eijraropof, the same Eupator, king of the Bosphorus, contemporary 
with the Antonines ; they have been sold by the natives at the 
market of Rostof. 

By my request I have just had sent me from Rostof two other 
pieces of money, found also, as I have been assured, near the same 
ruins at Nedvigofky. The first, of*gold and silver alloy, represents 
on one side the head and the name of king Sauromatus the third, 
(BafftXiws lavpopdrov) successor of Eu^tor; and .on the other 
side, the effigy of Commodus, with the^on or point of a pike 
before him, and the letters HOY, which signify 478 years from the 
era du pont, or 182 before Christ. This epoch will certainly 


* Clark’s Journey in Russia and Tartary, c. 11. and 14 . 
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merit tbe attention of numismatics ; for I think, that hitherto, 

• the year 478 has never been recognised on the medals which we 
possess Sauromatos the third ; but is no assistance to history, 
since we possess coins of this prince, struck both before and 
after that period. The second medal, in copper, represents the 
figure and the name of the same Sauromatus ; and on the reverse, 
a woman sitting, or according to the opinion of the learned arch- 
mologist Kohler, the goddess Ant arte ; and before her, in miniature, 
the head of the emperor Septimus Severus, crowned with laurels 
and the letter B. 

If the two medals just described have actually been found in 
the ruins near Nedvigofky, it is clearly proved that Tansfis was 
not totally destroyed by king Polemon, son of Zinon, or at least 
was restored and inhabited by the Greeks of the Bosphorus until 
the period of the Antonines, an epoch in which, us you suppose 
yourself, » the barbarians destroyed a great number of towns on 
the northern shores of the Black Sea, as Olvia, Istros, and many 
others. * This conclusion may be of the greatest importance for 
history; and in comparing it with other discoveries, it will un- 
doubtedly serve to elucidate facts hitherto environed with dark- 
ness. 

Acta S. Apostoli Thorn®, a Thilo: in 8vo. Leipsic. — This 
work is divided into three parts. The first is a notice on these 
apocryphal Acts ; the second contains the text; the third, notes 
useful for ecclesiastical history. 

Voyage Bibliographique, Archaologique, et Pittoresque, en 
France. Bibliographic, Archmologic, and Picturesque Journey in 
France. By the Rev. Th. Frognall Dibdin, translated from the 
English, with notes, 1st and 2d vols., in 8vo, Paris, 1825. 

Tbe French translator of this work has corrected the errors of 
this erudite English traveller, which arc numerous, particularly in 
that part which treats of Normandy. We will mention only one 
of these errors. In speaking of the Abbaie de St. Etienne, at 
Caen, the English traveller says : According to Huet, the stone 
^employed in the construction of this edifice was brought, partly 
Wfrom Vaucelle, and partly /rewfi Germany'' Mr, Dibdin appears 
not to have known that there is a village near Caen denominated 
Allemagne ; •^althougfi^^f he had attentively read Huet^ he would 
have perceived that he himself says so ; and it was from this 


Jlaramkcrg, Choix de Medailles Antiques dDlbiO'^lis, page SO. 
FJulii Capit. Maximinus et Balblnus, c. 16.— Tillemont, Hist, des 
np. c. 5. p. SS7. 
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village that the stones were brought, and not from Germany. 
Various inaccuracies in dates and proper names are corrected in 
this translation. 


IN THE PBESS. 

First Greek Exercises, for Schools ; duod. 

A Latin Exercise Book, to connect the link between V alpy’s 
* First Exercises,’ an^ ^ Elegantiae Latinae.’ 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We are obliged to our Exeter Correspondent for his correc- 
tions of a certain Hebrew Work, \rhich we deemed it best to 
send to the Publisher to be inserted at the end of the work. 

We are obliged to J. C. K.; but bis verses have been too 
often published to suit our pages. Indeed, we only insert 
Prize Compositions. 

If ^ A Constant Reader ’ at Aberdeen will transcribe the 
passage he mentions from Scheller’s Criticism, wc shall be glad 
to insert it ; but we have sought in vain for the Work itself. 

In our next will appear EmAidationes Miscellm^^^Con^ 
tributiom of Greek Lexicography, — • Notice of thf Songs of 
Greece* — Cambridge Triposes, ^ 


I 

[ADVERTISEMENTS.] 

NEW SCHOOL BOOKS JUST PDJJLISHED, 

And may be had of all Booksellers, 

SCHREVELIUS' GREEK LEXICON, translated into 
ENGLISH. In this edition the Latin significations, &c. have 
been rendered into English, the quantities carefully marked, 
and more than 3000 new words added. It forms a valuable 
Greek and English Lexicon for the Youthful Student. 1 vol. 
8vo. Pr. I6s. (yd. bds. 

The present Edition of Schrevelius’ Lexicon, which has for so long a 
period facilitated the labors and promoted the knowlege of Greek stu- 
dents, comes recommended to the notice of the juvenile reader by 
having the explanations in tmr own tongue. The plan of introducing into 
School Books plain English for bald Latin, in tlie iaterpretations of 
Greek words, has within these few years been sanctioned by many most 
respectable teachers of youth, and we trust that a plan so founded in 
common sense, useful alike to the instructor and the pupil, will be uni- 
versally adopted. 

Great care has been taken to make the translation as correct as possi- 
ble; and though we profess not to claim the merit of universal accuracy, 
yet we venture to hope, that the • mistakes, which we have committed, 
are but few and slight. Wc ma> add that the various errors in the ori- 
ginal, which have been multipli^ in successive Editions, had become so 
numerous, that wc cannot, after all otir care, expect to have succeeded in 
detecting the whole ; but what have escaped us on the present occasion, 
may fall under our eye at a future time. 

* 

TIRONIS THESAURUS ; or, A new and improved Clas- 
sical LATIN and ENGLISH DICTIONARY; iii which 
the quantity of each vowel is accurately marked ; omissions are 
supplied, redundancies omitted, and vulgarisms avoided. Several 
tables, Sec. are prefixed ; the whole being interspersed with 
useful notes, and forming a complete and correct Guide to the 
Latin Tongue. By the Rev. J. W. Nib lock, A.M. Master 
of Hitchin School, Herts. Pr. 6s. bound. 

The Dictionary has been compiled intirely new, and is enriched by the 
addition of many words and fdiraft^s of the purest Latinity ; (1000 of 
which are not in any other Dictionary ;) whilst unrlassical words and 
phrases have been rxcludrd. ConsKierable alteration has been made in 
the English renderings Latin words, and the meanings have been 
greatly increased. All the irregular tenses of verbs, and cases of Uete- 
rocHtc nouns, are introduced. The deficiencies in denoting by figures 

declensions of nouns and the conjugation of verbs are supplied. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS to GREEK LEXICOGRA^ 
PHV, or obscrvaiiom on the peculiar meaning of some 
words in that language. 


'AhetifiM, the triangular pediment of a temple, on which was 
generally sculptured in relief the'^iigure of an eagle with ex- 
panded wings. (See Pindar, Ol. xiii, 50, and Heyne's note.) 

Aipaxaupicn, funeral obsequies, parentatio, so named from 
the victims whose blood was shed in profusion at the tomb of 
the deceased. % 

Sulinone creates 

Quatuor hie juvenes ; totidem, quos educat Ufens, 
Viveiites rapit, iiiferias quos imniolet umbris, 

Captivoque rogi perfuudat sanguine flammas, 

Virg. iEn. x. 517^ 

'AxpMfipa, a net made of straw or stalks of the asphodel for 
catching locusts or grasshoppers, decipula, (Theoc. A, 52.) 
oy* av^eplxecrtri xotXdv wKexei axgiM^guv. 

'AfAfioxJegyog, slow or irresolute in acting, dilator, (See Blomf. 
on iCsch. Sept, ad Theb. 1030.) 

rofis, a juggler, prmstigiator. *This word is generally cmisi- 
dered not as a primitive, but a derivative of yoaeo. It is used 
by St. Paul (ii. ad Tim. hi. 13.) as synos^nous wifh 6 a 

term of reproach applied by the Jews to Christ. (Matt, xxvii. 
63.) The witty Lucian makes Alexander in the shades describe 
his preceptor Aristotle under the character of x«i 

rpwwi, a caverr .; ygdtvog, deep. 

AeXfiv, masses or pigs of lead which w»ere anciently 
fastened to ships in order to sink those of the enemy. (Thucyd. 

VOL. xxxnr. ci. Ji no. lxvl o 
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de Bell. Pelop. lib. vii. 41 .-— aci olko twv oXxa^cov ^ehftvo^ogot fjp^- 
ILevott excuAoov.) 

*Evlfi^ot was the second, or, according to others, the fourth 
day of a marriage feast among the Athenians ; generally any- 
thing to come, to /xIxXov. (Cf. Find. Pyth. iv. 249. and see the 
Scholiast and Heyne ad loc.) 

*Epyaviij an epithet of Minerva (ap. Pausan. in Laconicis, 
&c.), nearly answering to the*'name *A6^ya, from the Hebrew 
a thread, 

'Htkou a young unmarried man. Purip. Phoen. 962. on which 
passage Burton remarks in his Pentalogia, ** Phojius in Lexico 
Ms. 6 wpcev yufLOV ^cov, xu) fiijBeiroo yeya/xijxeog, Quam in- 
terpretationem etiam firmat Eustathius in Comment, ad Iliad. 
J, p.. 500. 1. 32.” where that learned commentator cites this 
passage of the Phoenisso} tc coufirni his interpretation. 

6eya§, the palm of the hand. Also the hollow of the altar 
which received the sacrifices. (See the Scholiast on Pindar, 
Pyth. iv. 367.) 

6//3i5, the same as an osier basket, fscelia. See the 
LXX on Exod. ii. 3. 

6eJf, a lynx or jackall, fitpus cervarius : most probably a 
h/nx, as the French loup-cervkr, and the Italian iupo cerviere : 
but Dalzel (Anal. Maj. on Theoc. A, 75.) prefers the latter. 

Ke^hi^oo, to swell with youthful vigor, as a tree or branch 
with sap. Fr. hoargeonner. Ainsworth interprets the Latin 
repullulasco, to bud forth, burgeon, ^nd swell again. Pind. Pyth. 
319. xs^^adovTst; ij|3a. 

KYiguxsm, the herald’s wand ; hence perhaps the I.atin cadu- 
ceus, from bearing which heralds were named caduceatores. 
(See Pitiscus, Lexicon Antiq. Horn, ad verb.) 

KoXoiheito, -cS, to swell the eyes, to ogle, Thcoc. A, 38. 
xvkotSiooovTe$ ; on which line tlie Scholiast says, oiSoDmsTa xoiXa 
Tu vno rovs 

KvfieeroTr^ijlf^ lashed by the waves. uxToi xujxaTOTrXiyf, Soph. 
Qid. Col. 1240. (ed. Br.) « 

Ktj)J/e\os, ci/pselus, a kind of swallow, so called from making 
holes in the. mud. 

XajXTTijWv, splendor&f a lamp or star. The Scholiast on Pin- 
dar (Pyth. iii. 127.) calls the hymn sung at the Pythian con- 
tests, eityXriy xa) XotfJLvrfiovu, 

Xap^ovp]s, a glow-worm; lucertola, lu\.; ver luisant, Fr. 
Also a fcfrv, from its shining tail, • 

Xavpa, a square, street, or road ; strata viarum, Pind, Pyth. 
viii. 123. 
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a ditch or sepulchre, ^sch. Sept, ad Theb. 90B. ed. 
lil. Tapa?v varpmm 

XsTTUs, a rock. Kt&uipcovog kivug. (Eurip. Phoen. 24.) 
XgwxiTrroi, noble or illustrious ancestors. Nobiles qui qnadru 
gis vecti sunt junctis equis candidis. (Heyne ad Find. P. iv. 
207 .) So in Judges (iv. 10.) : Speak, ye that ride on white 
as&es, ye that sit in judgment.^’ ^ 

fjt^ugvTvg, al. fiagvrig, a ravisher ; one who seizes with violence 
or treats with contumely and injury. iEsch. Suppl. v. 833. 
oBs fiapTrig vaiog, yaTog, 

ft^eXitrtra, This word is used by Sophocles to signify not only 
the bi e, but the pure beverage of the bee, (CEd. Col. 494.) 
vBarog, jxeX/o’o'i};* also by Pindar for the oracular priestess of 
Apollo at Delphi. an advocate, intercessor, or priest.) 

See Pyth. iv. lOG. 

. pskltraag 

Jek^lBog avTOfiarcp xekaBcp, 

So Callimachus, Hymn, ad Apoll. 110. of the priestesses or 
attendants of Ceres : 

Jfjol 8* ovx uiro itoivTog uBcop *^ogiou(ri MikKrcm, 

The (jreeks, who are fond of involving truth in the veil of 
their mythological fictions, deduce the name from Melissa, 
daughter of Melissus king of Crete, and sister of Amalthaca the 
fabled nurse of Jupiter. ^ 

(jivyjorreopf he that makes a present on the part of the be^ 
frothed ; c toS yaf^ov tov ctppafiwm* (Viesych,) but most pro- 
bably the word in that sense is pvrjrrrip, (See Bl. ad £sch. Sept, 
ad Theb. l65.) 

jxueca. St. Paul (Phil. iv. 12.) uses this verb, which properly 
signifies to initiate into the sacred mi/sieries. Aristophanes (B, 
321.), ol jxsjxwiiixevoi, initiati. Our English version by no means 
conveys the force of St. Paul’s hepoYjSrjv, by translating it I have 
been instructed, 

a ferule, or hollow rod. Hence the epithet vasflijxo- 
TTkvipajTQg applied by Aiischylus (P, v. lOy. ed. Blomf.) to the 
fire which Prometheus stole from the chariot of the sun to fill 
his reed wdth. 

o0ov>j, a sail or sheet. Epig. Meleag. eu^oprot vxeg, (v. ult.) 
ouptog uftergpijv wsua-BTott elj oSovijV 
for the other sense, see Acts, (x. 1 1.) , 

jTsSa, Aiol. for jxera, after ; (Find. Pyth. v. 62 .) 
xal ttbIoL fieyav xaparov 

yria-og, -eog, a dead body ; vitrripx^ -Tog, the same. 
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Llurip. Phoen. 1715. 

cJ irs(rYifj!.oLT afiXi* a&Klov vUrpig, 

TeTaKt(rp.os 9 from viraXov, baiiishmeiit by the leaf, iu use 
aniong the Sicilians. Ostracismus per folia, Hederic. 
TTOfjL^oKufTtroit, to bubble out, ebullio. Find, Pylh. iv. 215, 

Saxgwa yijgaXsm yXs^apcov. 
a shoe. Find. Ol. vi. 12. 

ev TOUTtt) itsU- 
*Xa) taiiJLOvtov noV ^eov 
JS'ooo'rpaTOu uio$, 

on which passage see the Scholiast. 

vpaiflhg, the thoughts, mind, heart, or intelligence. Instead 
of this word, Pindar (Pytb. ii. IfJl.) uses avadeg^j. e. fcotga rag 
«9r/8aj* avr) too havolotc. (Schol. ad ioc.) 

wpoTf, a marriage portion, aro too Ttph ixsiv, because it pre- 
cedes marriage, analogous to the Hebrew which primarily 

signifies to make haste or precede, And hence the fortune of a 
young woman given in marriage. (See Leigh, Critica Sacra, 
ad verb, "inp.) 

Trvptrog, the I'tiscan signal of battle, made before the invention 
of trumpets. (Eurip. Pluen. 139^.) 

o-apyavi;, a net, sageiia ; to SijpsoTixov Sixtoov’ Schol, ad Sept, 
ad Theb. 353. 

<r5iTowoyiff, the vvagtail, motacilla ; the same as Yoyf ; a bird 
sacred to Venus^ used or invoked in incantations. See Theoc. 
^a^jxaxsoT. passim ; also the Scholiast on Pindar, (Pylh. iv. 
185.) who gives a long and elaborate description of this magical 
trliirlabout : and again on Nem. iv. 56. 

(Txey^, a vessel, nautical or other apparatus. (Find. Pyth. 
ii. 145») The word (tksvqs is of as geneial signification as the 
Hebiwfc’’'73, whence xfjXa, arms, armour, to which it answers. 
ffKiothov, a parasol, to shade or shelter from the sun. 
crxwT«Atj, a roller, a letter written secretly on leather. See 
the Scholiast on Find. Ol. vi. 154. 

jwxojxeov <rxwTa\« Moitrav 

who gives a very niiiiltCb description of the form and use of the 
scytale. 

ffTijAjTSwcu, from itt^Xij, to inscribe on a pillar, a term cither of 
honor (ff rtprokch, unlike the Latin cahmnior, for columnior, 
ftj»^i:olumna, by the same analogy, but whi^h is used only in 
a^d sense. 

' -mg, a juggler, a sorcerer, ebro tou SiXyeiv : hence ol TfX- 
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See Hey tie’s i\ote on Pindar, Ol. vii, 98. Scilicet re- 
spici fiuspicor Telchines, qui olini in Hhodo fuere, nfiirabilibiis 
operibus et ipsos claros, sed cum veneficii infamia.” Ovid 
(Met. vii. 365.) latinizes the word as applied to the Rhodians; 

Phoebatamque Rhodon, et Talysios Tlielchims, 
revuyri, moist springs or lakes. (Schol. on Pind. Nem. iii. 42.) 
vpoTgovaZav, in great haste, ctncitait^., or, as the French say, 
avec empressemevt. (Pind. Pyih. iv. 167.) 

wrepipsu, beyond iticasure. (Furip. Phceu. 563.) 

Doric^ <ptvTt$, a charioteer : hence applied to the 
mind or soul, auriga corporis, a flXruroi, (Pind, Ol. vi. 37.). 

the gentle ripple of the waves. (See the Scholiast on 
Pindar, Pyth. iv. 325.) 

^egpahov, a stoning, /apidaiio, (See Stanley on iEsch, Sept, 
ad Theb. 306.) 


C. A, W. 


\or Parsonage. 


SOME REMARKS ON THE VALUE OF 
ROMAN TRAGEDY. 


No. IV. — {Concluded from No LXIP,] 

With regard to the interest which the Roman people at large 
took in dramatic productions, their taste in forming a judgment, 
and their susceptibility in feeling the beauties, it is evident from 
the plainest passages, that those, who confound the Romans in 
the times of the lepublic with that contemptible set under the 
Emperors to whom paiiem et Circenses” is justly applied, 
and likewise those who suppose the Romans only to have been 
sensible to terrible dramatic scenes or to the taw'dry pomp 
which regales the senses, are equally erioiieons. VVe solicit 
the attention of our readers to the follo'^ng passages ; Horat. 
Epist. ad Pis. v. 182. 

Si dicentis erunt fortuuis absona dicta, 

Romani tollent equites peditesque cachiqnum. 

V. 284 : 

Ofiendunttir enirii (inepte dictis) quibus est eques et pater et res. 

In subsequent passages, he mentions in the most striking 
manner the high interest which the Romans took in dramatic 
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productions, and especially the fondness of the aged part of 
his contemporaries (seniores) for the pieces performed by Ros> 
cius and ^sop (£p. 11. 1, 60, 82). What he says respecting 
the populace (c. c. v. 186. and other passages) ought us little 
to determine our judgment concerning the taste of the Roman 
people, as the fancies of the rabble at London and Paris our 
estimate of the dramatic qualipes of these capitals. Hie quo- 
tations from Cicero arc still more striking. Our classical read- 
ers know how highly Cicero praised the Athenian audiences 
with regard to eloquence; how he celebrated their exquisite dis- 
crimination and high relish for rhetorical beauties. (Semper 
fuit prudens sincerumque judicium, nihil ut possent nisi iiicor- 
ruptum audire et clegans. Eoriini religioni cum serviret ora- 
tor, nullum verbum insolens, nullum odiosum ponere audebat. 
Oral.) But let any one compare with these commendations of 
the Athenians, what he pronounces on the taste of the Roman 
audience, both in reference to eloquence and dramatic perform- 
ances ; and he will find no material difference. We repeat, we 
may make due allowance for the patriotism of Cieoio (fur the 
Jloman audience can, no more than any other, at all times be 
compared to the Athenian) ; but we should be obliged to de- 
clare Cicero to have been out of his senses when he described 
the judgment of his contemporaries, with respect to the theatre, 
in such passages as the following, (Paradox, 11 L2.de Orat. l.o i . 
Lselius c. 7*) were we to lencf an ear to the exaggerating adherents 
of Lessing. Nay, the capacity of judging of the most delicate 
niceties of execution is ascribed by him to the Roman audience, 
de Orat. IJl. 25. ; and likewise a very marked susceptibility of 
strong, as well as tender emotions at the theatre. (Compare 
our quotations in the former part of this article, especially 
Tusc. I. 44, DeFin. v. 22.) After what has been said, we must 
not be surprised, that the Roman moO (with which title the 
W'riters ahove-mentiuiied have been pleased frequently to dig- 
nify this people) showed, as by other proofs of attention (see 
above), so especially by the nununients erected to them,' their 
regai^^for eminent tragic poets — a circiinistanco calculated to 
put to shameithe inle^sted pride of modern nations, who may 
find mor^ examples than one of great geniuses having been 
starved to death. 


lespectscig the nutnuments erected to Ennius, IS^iPvius, and Pacii- 
.%ee Cic. pro Archia,c. IX. Tusc. 1, 15. Cat. m. 20. Liv* XXXVIlf. 
=‘'bvid. A. A. Ill, 400. Gelliusl. 14. Solin. Polyb. c. 7. Hier. Chron. 
CLIIL I. 
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of Ro^nan Tragedy. 

We cannot omit, before we leave this subject, shortly no- 
ticing one point, which, in dramatic productions, is of no small 
M' eight, in free states the theatre has a natural tendency to 
utter the political opinions of the nation, and to point, now 
openly, now covertly, at the temporary political interests. With 
the Greeks, whose tragedies had throughout national events for 
their subjects, this was the case in the highest degree ; and the 
Athenian, in whatever sitiiatioif he beheld his country, whether 
adverse or prosperous, could not but be deeply affected by in- 
numerable passages in the tragedies. Such political intimations 
and references, which are most calculated to invigorate and 
ennoble the universal interest for dramatic performances,' were 
not altogether wanting to the Uouian tragedies; and we 
should, perhaps, have been better enabled to judge thereof, if 
the nationarpieces had been preserved. We meet, however, 
with striking intimations in this respect. We not only possess 
a considerable number* of excellent political maxims scattered 
in the ancient writers, (v. c. qui recte cousulat, consul fuat. — 
Probis prohatum potius, quam timhis fere. — Multi iniqui atque 
infidcies regno, puuci sunt boni. — sayings of Attius) but also 
highly interesting accounts respecting particular events. Cicero 
refers to Atticus (cp. ad Att. II. 19.) : Ludis Apollinaribus 
Dipliiius traguediis in nostrniii Pompeium petulanter invectiis 
est. Nostra mheria lu es magnus, in lilies coaclus est dicerc — 
Eandem virtutem istarn veriiet Umpus, quum graviter gemes, 
totius tbeatri clamore dixit, itemquc caetera. Nam et ejusmodi 
sunt ii versus, ut in tcmpiis ab iiiiniico Pompeii scripti videan- 
tur. Si Jtetjiie mores, neque leges cogunt, et caetera, magno cum 
strepitu et claniuie sunt dicta.’^ What he says of himself, (pro 
Sext. c. 5G-58.) is higli’y deserving of our observation ; especially 
what he relates concerning the applause with which the w'ords 
of Attius, Tuliius qui libertatem civibus stabiliverat,'* were 
received. Statesmen w ell knew the effect of such passages, and 
Brutus bore ill will to Antony for having on an iinporiaiit 
occasion ordered Tereus and not Brutus to be performed ; and 
Antony, at the obsequies of Ciesar, ordered select passages from 

the Judicium Armortim,’’ by Pacuvius, and from the Elcctra, 

* 

• There is no such thing in the greater part of modern tragedies. 
This accounts for the lirtle interest taken in most of them, and al.<)0 fur 
the low interest of the generality of the publtr, proceeding only from cu- 
riosity, without being dignified by nobler feelings. However, wc cannot 
blame poets for not harping upon a string, of which the sound iraip.e- 
diately reminds the poet, in many countries at least, of the prison, 
or something worse. 
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by Attilius^ to be sung. Vid. Suet. Jul. c. 84.^ and jAppiau* 
B. C. II. I4G. 

Most of the remarks, hitherto madci apply only to the an- 
cient Roman tragedy. Under Augustus they were less and 
less read and performed, and together with the aged part of the 
Romans under this emperor, who had seen the republic, and 
were still attached to the works of Pacuvius and Attius, (Horat. 
passim v. c. ep. II.) the taste for these productions, as in gene- 
ral the habits of the republican spirit, died away {nil prim 
moris* Tac.); and Macrobius (VI. 9.) could say: ‘‘ Saxulum 
nostrum ab Ennio et oinnino bibliotheca vetere descivit/’ 
(Conf. on this subject Osannus Anal. Crit.) A new' school of 
tragic poets arose, the most distinguished of whom were Asinius 
Pollio, (cf. Thorbeeke Lugd. Batav. 1880, de vita et stiidiis 
As. Poll.) Ovid, (whose Medea was so famous'. Cf. Bur- 
roann ad Anthol. Lat. £. p. 188.) Varius, and Poniponius. 
(Lipsius ad I'ac. Annal. IX. IS.) * 

Although none of the productions of this school have been 
transmitted to us, (for Seneca’s tragedies belong to the period 
of decay) yet we may, from the spirit of the Augustan age and 
some intimations of ancient writers, form a pretty adequate 
idea respecting them. From the traits with which poets and 
historians (cf. JDio Cassius, 1. IV. 17. Tac. Annal. I. 54. 
Macrob. 11. 7. and the interpreters of Horace, especially 
Wieland) have described the reign of Augustus, we may see 
bow anxious this autocrat was to change, not only the institu- 
tions, but also the spirit of the republic and the character 
of literature, and to establish, as in political life, so also in the 
compass of the arts and sciences, a new monarchical age. 
The event was such as always takes place under despotical 
governments, raised up in the midst of a cultivated nation 
(we remind the reader of Louis XIV.); there arose a new 
school of politics imbued with the doctrine of the cabinet, and 
a new school of poetry guided by the taste of the court ; and 
only transcendent geniuses, such as Horace and Virgil, did not 
altogether submit to this taste.*' The highest degree of refine- 
ment, accomplishment in art, and correctness of taste, cannot 
be denied to the Augmtan age; but we should be entirely 
mistaken respecting the tendency of it, were we to imagine that 
tragedies, reflecting the elevated moral sentiments, the noble 
feelings ef liberty and patriotism which distinguished the Ro- 
j|i 3 i|i^.,mind, qould take place on such ground. Ijj'he tragic poets, 
Hl^^li others, no longer wrote for the nation but for the refined 
^^ses ; those who were educated in the principles and taste of 
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the moDarchy^ and nursed up with refined sensuality in philo- 
sophy and poetry, looked upon the ancient tragedies, as also ou 
the literature of the Roman republic in general, with superci- 
lious disdain and fastidious haughtiness. (Coiif. Wieland ad 
Horat.) 

With these views the detached intimations of ancient writers 
are perfectly consonant. One of the principal passages occurs 
in Quint. Oral. X. p. 97> whefe the peculiarities of the ancient 
tragedy are contrasted with those of the later : gravitas senten- 
tiarurn, verborum»po7iduSf auctoritas personarumf on the one 
hand ; and on the other, nitor, eruditio,summa in excolendis operi^ 
has mantis. The same ideas will be met with by the classical 
antiquarian in many passages of Horace : and when Quintilian 
(in the above-mentioned passage), and Tac. OeCaus. Cor. El. c. 
1^, (two weighty testimonies), consider the Medea of Ovid as a 
first-rate production of the new school, no one, we imagine, 
who knows the turn of this poet, can be misled in forming an 
opinion respecting the productions of this school. We conceive, 
accordingly, the works of this school to have been most refined 
imitations of the Greeks, arranged and executed with great art, 
and conducted throughout by that improvement of taste which 
marked the age of their origin, but deprived of that high in- 
geniousness and originality which exalt, and of that stream of 
internal life Mhich so wonderfully animates, the Greek tragedies ; 
and divested, in a great measurc| of that noble strain of tragic 
passions, that power of great sentiments and dignity of language, 
which distinguish the ancient Roman tragedies ; and entirely 
devoid of that species of tragic interest with which it only then 
is gifted, when it addresses the spirit of nations. In the spirit 
of the Roman monarchy, the germs of a speedy corruption of 
the literature were soon visible. Tragedy sunk into a dazzling 
rhetorical declamation which departed more and more from 
genuine tragic vigour, and, mixed up with the empty (lights of 
Stoicism, at length became that ridiculous sort of bombast and 
show' which is observable in the tragedies of Seneca. (See 
Herder von den Ursacheu des gesunkenen Geschmacks. Werke 
7 , IX.) As the adulation and servility of the a^e of emperors 
increased, (Plin. Paneg. c. 54. ibique 'Gchwartz) the incapacity 
for producing any thing like a real tragedy increased likewise ; 
and the last attempts of this description are undeserving even 
of the name of tragedies. * 

In order tliFt we may not omit any essential point relative to 
our subject, we subjoin to this general view some particular ob- 
servations upon several circumstances which greatly inOuenced 
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the degeneracy of tragedy. We have intimated in one of our 
previous remarks, that tragedy, to receive a truly tragic cha- 
racter, must address the spirit of nations; and we are not afraid 
of being disagreed with by any who understand the import of 
our assertion. But under Augustus (as in every despotic go- 
vernment) the idea of a nation disappeared, not in name, but in 
reality. It was divided into the monarchical men and the mob 
(to whom the former supplied pattern et ('iiecjiseii). But what 
had this mob to do with tragedy f it was then nothing but na- 
tural that it should be withdraw'ii from the eyes of the public 
to particular places of retireinent ; and this circumstance must 
again contribute to deprave its character. 

We first remember the llccilationes, private meetings of the 
learned and refined part of the contemporaries of the poet, who 
there recited his productions. '^J'his select audience united in 
itself two capacities ; they were critics, to whose judgment the 
poet submitted his compositions ; and they formed that part of 
the nation whose feelings and imaginations the poct\s tragic 
powers designed to address and to touch. ‘ Asinius Pollio first 
introduced this custom (Thorheeke I. 1.). it is obvious how 
little such an audience was quttlified to receive an uncorrupt 
impression, and how much it was calculated to engender osten- 
tatious display and adulation, which, in fact, was soon the 
case. 

These private Recitations nvere not, as far as we know of 
them, attended with any theatrical a}>paratus ; but this, in a 
manner, took place at the musical conUmtions {certumina mu~ 
sica), which flourished under the Homan Bmjierors.^ But what 
benefit could the tragic muse derive from institutions, which, 
proceeding from the childish humours of t} rants, cannot 
be otherwise considered than prostitutions of the great models 
from which they were copied 'i JMero, it is reported, in a fit of 
buffoonery — the prevailing quality of his character — iuiilatcd by 
these certamina muska the grand national games of the Greeks 
(Suet. c. Id.); judges were sitting, and prizes awarded to the 
victors. Domhian built a particular edifice. Odeum (Suet. 


» Upon these Recitations, conf. Gierig, in Ezeursu I. ad Plin. epp. 
1. II, p. 5S8. Heinrich, Comraentatio I. in Juven. Sat. Kilne J806, and 
Tborbeeke^ de As. Poll. 

» Compare upon these musical contentions, Schwartz dc certam. vc- 
terum poetari-m. Aitorf.' 1728. Waltherus de Actiacis/ Capitolinis, aliis- 
veterum. Viteb.1752. Martin von den music. AVeltstrcitcn 
.ael^Tten. Nciie Bibl. der schonen Wiss. 7. 
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c. 5.); and Hadrian another, called AthentBum (Aurel. Viet, de 
Caes. c. 14. Script. 11. A. 1. p. 56 1 . 947.)* Whether entire 
tragedies were performed at thehe contentions, is not certain ; 
but it is beyoud doubt that fjLovwSlut of tragic argument and 
parts of tragedies were represented by performers wlio gesti> 
culated conformably to the modulations of the song and dates, 
as is evident from the example of Nero himself, (iiuet. c. 21. 
25. Xiphil. XXI 11. 9* 10.*22.) The principal object on 
these occasions does not appear to have been the poem and its 
internal value, but the mode of its representation ; no mention 
is made of poets having carried away the prize, but of performers 
only, and the general leiideiicv of that age to ludicious show 
and farces appears also here. Apuleius (in Vlorid.) strikingly 
observes oi^ those meetings : inimus hallucinabatur, conicedus 
sermocinabatnr, tragoedus vociferubatnr, funcrepus periclitaba- 
tur, prajstigialor furabaiur, hislrio gesticiilabatur.’’' 

The art of the peif(*riners followed the same bent. W c have 
already, on an earlier occasion, adverted to the variation which 
this art underwent in the Augustan age ; a new school sprung 
up, not only ill tragic poetry, but also in tiagic performance. We 
think we have sufficiently characterised the eailier mode of 
tragic action, which was carried to the highest pitch of excel- 
lence by Uoscius and iLCs<ipus ; gosUnes full of dignity, a cer- 
tain slow and £>oiemn slalehness of motion, and a giand appear- 
ance adequate to the gravity of th« tragic personages, (aucloritas 
personarum. Quint.) were the primary traits of those masters, 
'rhe later action, on the contiary. was less calculated to pro- 
duce a grand geiierjil effect, hy the conspiring individual exer- 
tions, on the idea of the whole ; but the accomplishments of 
this school were rather conspicuous in the expression of indivi- 
dual emotions, in the agility, pliability, and elegance of the 
motions, according to the rhythmus, more resembling dance 


’ The peculiar arrai:gcmeiit of iliese contentions is best known /rom 
inbcripliont, particularly from a Fl?)renTine inscription edited by Spouius, 
Miscell. X. p. and illustrated by Vati Dalen. in Dissert. Aiitiqu. et 
marinor, inseiv. p. 259. c. 99. add Gruter, Inscript, Antiqu. p. cccxxx. et 
MLxxxix. Monifauc. Fala^ogr. p. 170, 71. ^lliatoire de TAc. des In.scr, 
1. XIV. p. 107. sqq. Miiratorii Tiies. p. dclix. Ftdirett. Inscr. x. p. 704. 
It is evident from theae inscriptions, that tlie players (or performers) 
were divided into certain societies, on the model of ^e Greek Thiasota;, 
with a peculiar priesthood, magistrates, offices, and laws. These socie- 
ties were called Jyaodt, sacras Syuodi, and the members oi' them, Syuodi- 
tse, parasiti Apolhnis,a(llecti sccnie, Scenici. Vid. hcaliger ad Festum, v. 
Salva res est, et in Ausoniacis Lectionibus ii. c. 9. 
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than tragic carriage, and in the most artificial adaptation of 
gestures to the feelings and sentiments of individual passages. 
Cf. Tac. de oratt. c. QO. Quint XI. c. 3. 57. 58. cc, De 
Cans. Corr. El. 26. dell. N. A. 1.5. Scnec. ep. 21. (in omiiem 
significationem reruni et affectuum parata cst illoriiin tiianus, 
et verborum velocitatem gestus adseqiiitur.) The difference be- 
tween the ancient and niodeni schools was so great, that Tacitus 
in the above-cited passage (c. 20.) could say : “ Nec magis 
perfert (vulgus) in judiciis tristeni et inipexam antiquitatem, 
quam si quis in scena Roscii aut Turpionis Ambivii exprimere 
gestus veiit.’^ For the oratorical action underwent a similar 
change (as we have before observed) and gradual degeneracy. 
From the character of this action it may easily be imagined 
that it was capable of representing detached portioKS of trage- 
dies, or fJLovwdias, which with the action of Roscius would 
scarcely have been possible. It is clear that it assumed more 
and more the nature of pantomimic action ;^and this circumstance, 
in conjunction with the effeminate and sensual cliaracter into 
which theatrical music degenerated, (Quint. V. 10. .3. Plutarch, 
de niusica, passim. .Sympos, iX. 15.) and the general bias of 
the age, concurred in alienating it entirely from its original 
destination. 

In fact, the pantomimes which we have mentioned gra- 
dually absorbed all other dramatic exertions and interest, and we 
cannot, for this reason, omit Vioticing this point briefly before 
we close our subject.* We, indeed, vrilluigly subscribe to the 
judgment of Lucian \\ho commends the artificial merit of 
pantomimes, aud we have mentioned with due comniendation 
the art of tragic gestures which proceeded from, or rather 
formed part of, the pantomimes ; nor are we averse to the 
opinion of Libanius, who docs not consider them dangerous to 
morality, but it must be with this condition however, that pub- 
lic spirit or particular regulations keep them within their 
bounds.* Moreover we do not mean to deny that the panto- 
mimic artists often dwelt on serious and becoming subjects, and 
W'e are disposed to believe that, under A^ugustus, the degeiic- 
ittcy of this brapeh of the representative arts was less obvious 
and striking.3 


I Cf. upon [Pantomimes, the excellent observations of Muller de geiiio 
sevi Thcodoiiani, part. ir. Gutting. 1798. p. 103. sqq. 

» Lucian, (de saltations) and Libauius (ad versus Ar;stidein pro sal- 
tatoribus, t. ui. p, 345, sqq. ed. Kciske) were the writers who most 
advq^ted this art. 

’ The pantomimic character of Pylades, the celebrated master under 
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But even from the beginning this art trespassed beyond the 
artificial line* which ought not to have been exceeded, and 
became, even by this cii cumstunce alone, detrimental to other 
branches of poetry, and to tragedy in particular. VVe will not 
here discuss the nature of this line; we will content ourselves 
with statements, which, we think, will be sufiiciently illustrative 
of our assertion. 

The pantomimics nut only I'bprcseiited subjects of which the 
plan and arrangement were laid down by tliemselves, (so tha^ 
ingenious writers 'liave, in some manner, ranked them with the 
tragic poets,) and whose execution, the very object of their art, 
Maniliiis Abtron. L. V. so excellently depicts in the following 
words ; 

Nujic saturo gestu referebiue afiectibus ora, 

Kt sua (licendo faciet solusque per ouines 
Ibit personas et turbam reddet in uiio, 

Ant magnos heroas aget scenisque togatas, 

Omnis fortuna; vultuin per membra reducct, 
iEquabitqiie choros gestu, cogetqiie videri 
Praeseiitem Trojani Priamumque ante ora cadentem ; 
Qnodqiie aget, id credas stupefactus imagine veri. 

(Conf. Sidon. Apolliti. carm. XX III. v, 2()8. Lucian, de salt. 


Augustus, whose accomplishment iit that an was so transcendent that 
most of his followers were called by his name, (Senec. Nat. Qiiapst. vij. 
IJ2. Cunlrov. Kxriirs, nr. p. 397, erl. IJ’p.) is lliusdcscribf cl by Athenorus 
(t. 1 , c. 17. p. 77. cd. Schw.) : xal 'TroXuxa'Tsf, Macro- 

bius relates ihui when llyUs, another artist, representing a song, the 
close of which sounded tov /ueyai* *Aya/w,}/jtyovf6, made a grand anci lofty 
gesture, Py lades angrily exclaimed, /nax^ov oy n*; 7 «v yroiti;. He then 
performed the song himself, and when he arrived at lliat passage he 
expressed thegesiiire of thinking, maiulaiuiiig that nothing more be- 
came a great leader than to think tor all. Luriaii (1. 1. § 79.) stales 
that the pantomimics ofieii moved the audience to tears. 

' It is astonishing to what extent this art was carried : the pantomi- 
mics not only performed poetical nieces, but even attempted to represent 
philosuphicat subjects (Atheii. i. c. 17, p, 75. ed. Schw., where the 
pantomimic Memphis is railed a Pythagorean philosopher, because he 
represented this philosophy — ^according to the jiidicipus illustration of 
this passage by a learned man) and a succession of historical facts. 
(A then. xiv. 3. p. 620. llcgesias is stated to have represented the 
Persian war of llerodotu's.) The Greeks, therefore, used the sigtufic.int 
words, iietridfaOai and SiaQtcrt;. vid. Casaub. de salyn^a poe*.!, i. c. 4. The 
Latin expiessions, sultnre, saltatio, are less cxnressive. The word panto- 
mimi is never ufed of the art, hut of the persons who ercrcised it; and 
even in ilie only passage in which it seems to be applied to the art, 
(Plin. H, N, VII, 53.) it refers to a person. 
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^ 79*) ; but they also made use of the most celebrated poems 
for the purposes of their art. We do uot here speak of those 
poems which were exclusively composed for the use of panto- 
mimes, and called (vid. Athen. 1. lo* XIV. 617. 

6'28. Plutarch, de Musica, c. 9* Genell uber das Theater zu 
Athen. p. 105. Thiersch, Kinlcitmig zu Pindar’s Werken. S, 
64. c. 99>) but of the practice of employing epic and dramatic 
poetry for the display of their arf. It is evident from Macro- 
bius, (Sat. V. 17.) that the history of Dido in the iEneid was a 
continual subject of exercise, not only for painters, but also for 
pantomimics ; and Suetonius distinctly relates that Nero danced 
Tiirnus in the Ailncid: hcncc, perhaps, the opinion that Virgil 
had written tiagedies. As to tragedies, the mutter is equally 
placed beyond question. Juvenal (sat. Vll. 9^0 states the fact 
with respect to the Agave of Statius (cfr. Frankii examen 
criticum Juvenalis vitae. Altonte et Lips. 1820. p. 127.); and 
the testimony of Seneca (Suas. II. p,'^20. ed. Bip.) is still 
more explanatory of our subject; so nnich so, that we have no 
doubt of the correctness of the explication given by Salmasius 
(ad Vopis. p. 8,‘34.) of a stone erected in honour of the panto- 
mimic Theocritus. (Gruter. p. MXXIV.) On the right side 
is a personage with a pallium ; on the left, one with a clilamps ; 
the right hand holding up a mask, and a lance in the left. By 
the former image is written Jona ; by the latter, Troadas ; and 
above, sui temporis primus.” Salmasius explains this, that 
the pantomimic, in performing these tw o tragedies of Euripides, 
had excelled all others and himself also. Compare also on our 
subject the remarks of Sinnoiidus ad Sid. Apollin. V ill. 9. 

This destination of epic and tragic pieces was obviously a 
degeneration of poetry, and qualified far more than the gladia- 
torial games to corrupt all sense for poetical excellence. This 
abuse, however, formed only pait of the general and progres- 
sively increasing tendency of the age. In proportion as tyranny, 
adulation, and servility increased, the taste for the intrinsic value 
and beauties of poetry gradual iy^decreased, and became more 
and more dfiifected to the external and theatrical pai t of the fine 
arts. We need not observe that, on such ground, no productive 
genius in tragedy could rise, 3'hat, in particular, the fondness 
for pantomimes at length engrossed every other interest, must 
not be wondered at ; we should only wonder that ibis art still 
occt^sfnnall'y dwelt on serious subjects. For there was perhaps 
briBch of .the fine arts, which was in such a degree depraved 
(be general corruption of public morals as the pantomimes. 
1\Tl the severe authors of the later times coincide in their senti- 
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lueiits upon the degeneracy of this art, in itself capable of so 
much excellence : as the life of tlie pantomimic was laden with 
shame and dishonor, so tlie art was branded with the most 
futile, frivolous, and obscene subjects, the last and favorite dish 
of a degraded and effoiuiriute populace. 

L. SNELL. 


EMENDATtONES MISCELLJE. Auctore 
J. S EAGER, Bicknor WalliccE in Com. Alonumtthict 
rcclore. 

Xenophon Memorab. Lib. i. cap. 2. sect. 32. ed. Simp- 
sou, Oxou. 1741 . recentiores eiiim in pra^sentia adire non licet. 

Tj/xwju.at Ee (LuXia^TOL %avTCtiv xod trapu Qso7$, xa) ^rapd uvQpwvoig^ 
olg vgoa-YiKSi. Ineptissimuin est wpocn^xst, ab omnibus enim, non 
u quibusdum, Virtuteiri in honore liaberi par est. Scribendum 
igitur, olg UP02^UKll, i. e. ab illis, qui mecum stunt y qui mea^ 
rum parti urn sunt, 

Xenopli. Memorab. lii. 11. 10. Cum Theodota meretrice 
loqueiis Socrates, inter alia dicit, ye eu on IjriVra- 

(Tai ou ftovov jUtaAaxwj, aXAa xai eamxMg* xou ori apuTTol tro* 
ol oJS* on ou Koyep egyp avuTrel^sig. Xe quadrat quod 

absurdum putet, qui hoL^c verba xat on apKrrot orot sinv ol pl\ot, 
Icgorit. Uiia tanieii litera niutata sententia optima eiheiatur ; 
xai on 'APESTOI <roi elnv oi ^/Aoi, gW on ou \oycp o-XX* egyep «vx- 
TrelQsic. ct placere iibi amico'^' fuos, &c. 

*// ffuv T avayxj) <rJv 7 * evmf/O'tVf /Moytg 
Igsfc youv axavra, xa* jrovr^O'aTO 
*APE:STA. Simonides de Mulieribus. 

e/jto* Twv (Toov KoyoiV 

*APESTON ou5sv, owS* aps<rhiT^ vots. 

So*pliocl. Antig. V. 300. 

owx eToXptare UTCoXurHv rag ra^stg, ovds t« 'APESTA UjitTv auTolg 
aipsltrdoLi, Lysias xara *i4Xx*/3. p. 526. ed. Reisk. o* rovvav- 
t/ov u'tTYiyopsuov, cogouhvl tcSv xpsiTTOVcav xa* uirep Yip^ag *APE^THN 
oliTuv QUTw ^oLp^apov xat vapotvoiAOv (lu<rlav, Plutarch, in Pelopid. 
p. 527 . cd. 11. Steph. f) Trig IBlag diavoiag eilBiog xat <reoiuT^ 
re 'APESTON re woiijirg*, xat rolg xoivcovixvg euapfiotrrov, Marcus 
Antoninus Ad Seipsum vi, 16. — Caeterum 4*X5*y h. J. verbum 
neqiiam est. 
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Xenophon Memorab. i. 2. 54. ’'E\eye de art xxl exao’Tog 
iavTov, 8 fixXt^x Tou (twiluto; o ri av kyj^iiddt f xa) avuh 

f6\es, auro; rs a^a*ge», xx) vxpex^i, V^ertitur, — de corpore 
suo, quod ommum maxime diligit, Atqui verum non est, 
unumquemque corpus suuni oninium reruiii oiaxime diligere : 
et ita loqui phiiosopliiini, Socrateni praesertiin, minime decet. 
llelativuni o to sxvtou bpeclat, non to ccofjiXTOs ; 

Xenophon Memorab. i. 3.5. hoful^e tov$ 6eotf$ rxts irxpx 
Twv evas^sffTXTCtiv Tifidig fji.x\x yxiqtiv, f. fixXia-Tu ^xipeiv, 

Xenophon Meuiurab. i. 4. 8. raSs, WTrs^jM-eygdij, xx) xKvfio^ 
xireipx, h* u^potTUviiv rivx oog oigi ivTuxToog ; Scribenduiii vi- 
detur ouTcog ohi evTuxrxg ^^etv; 

Xenopiion Memorab. i. 4. 14. our* yap^ ^oog av e^ciov cufJLXt 
av^patfrov 8s yvcapiYiVj yfiovar av •npxTTSiV a l/3ouAsro* owf o<rx 

a^pova 8* sctti, vKsov ou8b ^s#’ cru 8s api^oTsgwv rmv ttAsiVtou 
i^ltov TETVx^x.t»g, ovx oisi Toy (^sovg exifieKsiaSxi ; aAA* otxv r) ttoi^- 
(TcoTi vopieig avTovg (row (pgovr&v ; T) hbc loco eximiam vim 
habet : Si quid Dii Hi mire fecerint, ex quo intelligi posset. 
Dens esse, Stephanus ri scribendiim censet^ hoc sensu, Qind 
facieutibus Diis credcs, 5tc. Sed quid fiet particular orav, et 
quain vim habebit ? ” Ernest. * 

Quasi Stephiini lectio non ieqiie ac ilia, quam probat Ernes- 
tus, particulani otxv flagitet! Verof lectionis, Stepliani dico, qui 
non temcre errat, sensus est. When will you think they care for 
voii? zdien they shall do — wbat ? Plato 7\lcibiad. i. p. 2lG. 
I. 13. ed. Basil, prim. c3 ’^Axi^»«8)j, '£/7£/J// ireg) TI'NOS 
*A&ijva 7 ot StavoouvTXi l 3 ou/,suecr 6 at, avia-Txtrai oryjx/SouAsyircoy ; dp\ 
e9rsf8i; vsp) m <rh STr/crToccron /SsAnov % ovTot ; Ita enim ibi quoqne 
legit idem vir inagnus II. Stephanus. 

Xciiophon Memorab. i. 6. 9- ex7ro?^opxri&elri 8s vroTegog av 
flaTTOV, 6 Tooy ^aAsTTwraTcov dsopLSvog /xaAAov, ij 6 Tolg pxo-TOig pafTTCog 
EVT’jyp^avsiv a^xouvTojj p^gccjxsvo^ ; 

“ 'PacTTciog Cel. Gcbiicro suspectum est.'* Simps. Forsitan 
Tolg paVroic *'flSTE svTuyp^avsiv. 

Xenophon Memorab. ii. 10. eItte pLOi, c3 Jiodeogs, dvrtg 
(Tot tS)v oixstwv amtpa, STrifteXj oxcog ayaxcjK-iTjj ; A’a» akhoog ye, 
Ai'f e^vi, wape^a\ui TcuTTga rovTcp avaxi/}pij(raretv. Mallem xod 
aXXovg ys, vij eprj •Kxpxxx^Jt (scilicet emp^eKelarSai ovoog avx- 
xopIiTcofiar) (raxrrpa toutco avaxijgoTcrflv, 

Xengplion Mem(»rab. iii. 1. 11. *Arap, ef^j, icoTepav as rarreiv 
povo^ StSxffev, Tj xdi OTTOS xa) oirxg xg^o-reov exxo-Tco rcov raxrecov ; 

ToyfiaTwv,'** Simps. — Fors, exaerr^ Too^ra^em, 
X^ophon Memorab. iii. 4. 8, OuxoDv, e^, to ph Tovg apxo'~ 
pj&f^og xxrf}xooug re xa) s^es^elc eavTolg Trxpao'xeoat^eiv, a[X^oreptev 
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(olxovofiov rs xat ^rqaTr^yov) eoriv epyov ; Ku\ p>uXu’ e^ij. Tl Se, 
ro TTpocTTotreiv exua-TOus emTtfieiovs irpuTretv; Kot) rovro, e^)). 

Bessario legisse videtur, si ex intt rpretatieiie jiidices, to 
Ttpoa-Turrekv kxaoTovg ra IwiT^Ssia vpuTTsiv, Earn iectioJiein cum 
ill priori editione sccutus esset Lcuiiclavius, postea diligentius 
inspectis codd. legendum statuit, TrgocrretTslv e. e. ne. Scd non 
videtur articulus rd abesse posse. Itaqiic si rtS esset e Xeno- 
phonte^ non diibitarem^ esse legienduni to to), aut pro ri 8e, to 
M ihi non liquet quomodo legendum^ etsi, quid diccre Socrates 
voluerit, videam ; nempe quod c. 9* § 11. de officio iniperantis, 
vpo(rTaTTeiv on ^p^ leoieiv.'* Einest. 

Nec ita dare vidit Eriiestus quid dicere voluerit Socrates, 
et quomodo legendum esset, liquere riebuit; nempe to wpoa-rct- 
relv exotrepovg sviTr^Setovg TTgarreiv' Constiiictio cst, tI ds ; to sxoc- 
repoug (et petrenifamilias videl. et irnperatoieni) vgarTsiv (effi- 
ccre, operarn dare) eTriTijSs/owj irpo<nuTeiv ; Ihirsiis : nunne el 
patrhfamUhis et imperatoris paries sunt, cjficere ut idonei rebus 
pr(csint, imperium haheant ? 

Xenophon. Memorab. 3, o, lO. ttots outccj *^6>jvodo^ coerffe/o 
AaxedatfJLOVtOi, ? Trpea'^vrigous aihs<rovrai, o1 awo tmv irctregwv eipy(pv- 
rat xoLTa^povsiv tmv ysgairepcov ; (TMiJiuirxria-ovtnv owreog, o1 ou 
(jiovov a’JTOi eve^iug ajXfiAouo'iv, ah\u xci) twv l 7 ri[ie\oufievoi>v xaraye- 
Kw(Ti ; TToVe Sp outoi mlcrovrou Toig ap^QV<riv, o*i xa) otyakhovTUi Itti 
Tw xaTa<ppoveiv rxv otp)(ovTa 3 V ; ttots outw^ opt.ovoYia’OUcriv — x, r. 

IJt iiiterrogatiuiiculie inter se coiigruanl, legendum, voters 
ovTcog TTsiVovra* to 15 ap^ov<riv. 

Xenophon. Memorab. 3, 8, 4. tt&oj ouv , Eipyi, to tw xetXa avo- 
fjLOiov xa\hv av sir } ; oti, vrj Ai, e<rTi fjih xuKip mphg ip6p,Qv 
otvQgwvcp uKkog avdpt.Oiog, xal aWog wpog Trschyjv, E<r7i aTrif, xaKr] 
vgog TO TTpo^nKsa-Oai, cog svi uvopoiordcTr} too axovriop, xcOJo vgog to 
( r(f^6Bpx Tg xoc) Toc’/h ^spEcrOai, J)epravala lectio mututione tow 
xakog in xa) aXKog : reslitnatur igitiir vera, stti poh tm xcikoo irpog 
Zgdfjoov avQp'jiTrop deWog devopooiog, KAAO^ frgcg •nk'Krpt, 

Xenopiion. Memorab. 3, 9, 4. yrpoaspcoTuiXEVog 8=, si Totjg 
eTrurraiAEVOug p,sv a 8=1 TrpscTTSiy, wotouvrcicg Ss TrivavTia, <ro<poug ts 
xut syxpuTsHg Eivcti vopit^or ou8ev ys pukkov, e:^r}, 'ij aerdepoug te x«i 
ctpaBs'ig. 

Concinnitas postulat, ovSiv ys pSekkov, epyj, 13 acro^owj ts xoil 
uxpUTsig. 

Xenophon. Memorab. 3, 10, 4. ^Ag ouv, ylyvsTou h av- 
Opd^cp TreoTTore ipikoppdvaog xoti to pksTrsiv Trgdg Tivag ; 

Non imiluim abludunt base a ieertione, qu% mihi vein esse 
videtur; soil, a ’ ouv, sfvi, ylyvsTat Iv avOgdovep rep {[norm) ro 
re (fikocPpdmg xoci to sv^gwg ^keweiv Trpdg Tivoej; 
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Xenophon. Memorab. 3, 10* 5. *AX>\m ju-ijv to fisyoiKoTrgsirU 
re xa) e?iSV$sptov, xst) to Tavsmv ts xotJ avsXsvdepov^ xa.) to (Tco^^ovj)- 
Tixov Tff xai ^pmiiov, xa) to b^pi<TTix6y ts xa) aTrsipoxaXov, x«i S*a 
TOW w^oo'cowow, xoti Sia twv c^ptAranv, xa) l<rTcwTa:v xat xmvp^ivmv 
Siv$pwvm Bia^alvet. 

Pro o’cofpomjTtxov reponciiduni (rco^^ovixov. 

Xenophon. Memorab. 3, 14, 5. 8f wots tmu <rtjvBeiirveou 

iBeov ev) rep ev) }l/eoftcp Tr^stopcov o^m ysuo/xs^ov* apa yevoiT av, 6^)j, 
W’oXwTcXso’Tgpa o4/o^o»*«, ^ jxaXXov Ta O'^pa Xujxaivojxevij, ijy o\|/o9roi- 
siToei 6 afta TroXXa ecrdltov, xou ip^sn TrotPTcBctTru rfBuTfACCTa ei$ to 
(TTOfMi XoLfi^uvcof ] — LegeiiduiTi — yivoiT av, e^’J* TToXuTsXeTTspa 
o\t/ox’Oi*a, »j /xaXXov Ta o\(/a Xt;|xaivojtt6V»}, Sjv o\l/owj)is7Tai — x. t. X. 
De niendo tarn manifesto vix admonuisseiii^ nisi fraudem inter- 
pret! fecisset, qui verlit ; Ntim fuar 'U, ait^ suwptiwsiur obsonii 
confeciio EA QC/JS magi^ ohsonia corru/npit, an quam iusli- 
tail is qui mulla simul comedit*^ Sic. 

Xenophon. Memorab. 4, (2. svrfOs; siprj shsu to oha-Hai, rag 

p.£V oX/you oc^lag Ti^vxg jxij yiyysT^ai (rxovBaioig oIvev hBotTxxXcov 
ixavctiv, TO 8g rposTTavai voXswg (TravTOJV epym psyiTroy ov) octtq 
T avTopi>uTOu vaPocylyvsT&xi rolg Mpwxotg. 

Fors : ylyysT^on xu\ CTrovBalotg — Eveu to, &c. 

Xenophon. Memorab. 4, 4, 14. Ka) 6 ' vopoug S’ 

CO ^Mxpetrsg^ Ttwg av Tig ^y^TaiTO crTrouSaTov 7rpayp,u ehait to irel- 
flf<r 6 a* avTolg, ovg ys voKXxxig avTo] o\ Up^svoi uvoBoHtu,a(rstyTSi; fis- 
TaTiSiVTai ; Ka) yug 7ro\sfj,oy, 6 XcoxpscrvjCf ttoWuxic apxp^svoci 
ai jro'Xeif TraXiv sipr^vijv Ttoiovvrcict; Kou ftaXa, f^»;. Jia^ccov ohv ti 
oUi 9ro*6iV, E^v}, Tobg to7c yopoig %siQo(jt,hf)vg (^uvaI^mv, on xutolKuoiev 
(xaTaXw5s7ev Slobaius) av oi vofioi, ^ si rol; rohsixlovg euTotxTOUVTag 
iJ/syoij, OTi ysvoiT av slpYjvrf ; ij x«i roug ev to7c TroXlaoic ra^g Targlcn 
v^odtjpt,cog /5ori$ouvTag p^ep^^rj ; Uesrribeiiduin vidi tnr. Jia^ogov ouv n 
oiffi voielv, E^ij, Tovg Tolg vop.oig vsihpsyovc ^ayx/^wv, ori xaTaXt/9s7ev 
av ol vofAW, ij si Toug EIX TOT^^ Tro^^sploug svTaxrouvTag ^syoig, 
on yevoiT av slpr,vYi ; 

Xenophon. Memorab. 4, 7, 2. *E^i'Sa<rxs Bs xa) psxp^ 

Seo( qx-xsipov elvai exaTTOU vpayp^arog tov opOcoc wsiraiBsvp,svov, at3- 
Tixa yetapsTgiav P^XF* tov rcz e^t} Bsiv pav^aveiv, sojg ixavog ng 

^evoiTO, swroTfi Ss^trsi?, yijv phpcp 6p$wc 15 TapaXafieiv, \ ftapaBovvai^ 

Stavelpai, gpyov aaroSsifarr^ai. Verlitur epyov arroSe if atrdai, 
opids desigmre. Non hoc vult Socrates; veruin opus, quod 
locatiim fuerit, accipere, probate, ileponenduiii igitur, epyov 
aTToBelatr^ai. 

Xenophon. IVlemorab. 4, 7> 5. 'fo Ss P^xgt tovtov aTTpovoplav 
^yftveiv, p^XP* TOW xal rk p^ ev Trj avrij vepi^oga ovra, xa) roug 
1/ mXavtirag re xai a<rTa$p^TOvg uTTspag yvwvai, xa) rag avoTTacretg 
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flttjrwv «7ro y5^, xa) raj veptdBov^y noil Toig ettriscff auTMV lytjrovvreis 
xaTarplfisa-doti, t(rxvpais eiTrsTpiwev, Legeiiduni TOT 

Tourov ua-Tpovoi^ioiv [uav^uvstv uwsrpsTrsv* 

Lysias. KAT ANAOKIA. a:SEB, p. 240. 1. 2. ed. Reisk. 
*i4XA.a Xefe<, Sti ftfjvur^; eyevero* xct) eTEpo$ ouSsij yjxTv IdsX^trei jxij- 
vueiv, edv xoju./^’JTe. 'AvSoklSvj; Bs e^st fi^vurga irag^ u]xwv, (ri^ag 
TvjV etvTOv krepm Ud roLvru «7rodavoW«Jv. 

** xoftiCijre] Alii alias teiitaruiit emendandi vias ; niihi haec 
placet^ ut legatur rd fiyivvTpa. avTog xofAl^rjTeii. Si ipse (Ando* 
cides puta) pr<cw/o indicii fraudetur** Reisk. 

Simplicius et probabilius esset, xod eregog ovhig vtuv e9e\^(rei 
pvjvueiVf edv KOAAZHTE. Superius dixerat T(rtt)^ ouv xal 
clou (accusatoris) uvTtxanjyop^cei, xct) e^ei o, ri Aeyij. (Editum est 
Xeyot, quod co\oixov.) rd ydp ctKyfir^ ^pyj Keyeiv. ikh* vy,elg ouS* ctv 
^uvutcQe Tp otur^ “re dvoKoyoupLEyov xet) tqv xuTviyopouvTot xo- 

Xdcai. dWd vvv fiEV Treg) toutou xotigog ecti yvSiVOH rd dixuix* erspog 
^5 Kyi^icIco xod rjfiwv ixdcrcp, oov ovTog vuv fLSfivijCETai, pyj ouv Si* 
eTigoov opy^jV tovtov d^jtxouvTog vuv dTroyprj^lojcSs, 

Lysias. KATA AAKIB, AEIIIOT. p. 520. lin. penult. Ovxouv 
Seivov, w dvdpeg hxxcTu), TOUTOvg fih ovTcvg euTV^eig eivai, mere, 
sTTSildv E^xiMcgidvovrEg XrjpQMCt, §ia«To aurwv ysyog cuil^ecQxi, riy^eig 
Is, si s^vCTU^rfCotfjtsy hd rovg ovTcog araxTOuvra?, fif}$sva du Bu- 
vxcdai vapd roov iroKsfxlcov e^xtr^cxcSai, pti^B* uv rdg rm rrgoyoveov 
dperdg Xeyjj. Legeiidum puto, fwjS* dv TKS twv epoyovoov dpsrdg 
\eyoi. — Tig, quivis Alheniensium : boc enini de Athenieusibus 
generatim dicitur. 

Lysias. KATA AAKIB, AEIIL p. 5.'30. 1. 3. £1 8* kxsivot 

Boxouci fisKTiovg ehxt, cw^ovTsg rovg ^l?iOvg, Br,\ 0 Vf on xa» vpslg 
dfAslvoug Bo'^ets elvxi rtpLoogoufisyoi rovg s^dpoug, 
ixelvot] Amici atque advocati Alcibiadis. 

Lysias. EN BOTAH M, J. A, p. 385. V/8»j Bs tivcov i^cBofifjv, 
w jSouX^, xa'i Bid TXUTu ap^dojuievcov jxoi, on vsMTsgog cSv Ecs^siprjcu 
\iyEiy Ev Tcv Bjjfjtcu, sycio Bl to pi^iv 'Cpmov rjvxyxdcSrjv UTrsg twv EptxuTOV 
•npayy^druiy Bvjp^rjyoprjccii. ewsira psyroi xa) Eptavrep Boxdi ^lAoTijxore- 
gov Biared^vai roO Biovrog, dy,x fih twv isgoyovwv hBvy>ov[ji,svog, on 
ouBh TFETrxvvTxt TWV T^g vohswg irp%.TT 0 VTEg, oty^x Be vy,Sig ogwv (jd 
ydg otXtiQri ^vj Ksysiv) TOUTovg ftovouj d^iovg voyXtfiVTxg shxi. wcte 
opwv ui^xg TuuTTjv Tjjv yvwfjLiiv E^ovrxg, Tig oux dv EYrafOeivi vguTTSiv 
xa) \sysiv vvsp Tr^g itoXswg ; eri Bs Tt dv rolg TOiouTOig d^SoicSs ; ou 
ydp ETEpoi •JTsp) auTwv xpnai slciVy aXX' ujxsTf. 

sTi 8s Ti dv Toig TOioijToig d^SoicSE ; ou ydp, etc.] Si nihil 
desit, conjicio, tI dv rig TovToig u^BscB ^ ; ou ydg, etc. praterea, 
quid si aiiquis his irascatur^^ quid hoc ad me ^ iio?i enim aiii, 
sed VOS harum rerum judices estis* Consentanea sunt haf^c 



920 Emendationes MiscellB, Auct. J. Seager. 

qua per totam orationeni usiis est. Schottus legit 
ctytol/irjv: paiilo obsciirius si sequentia spec,tes/' &.c. Slc, 
Mabkland. 

Bene habet vulgata, Sententiam hujus loci brcvitate non 
nihil obscuratam stiului in Latinis adinovenda quasi face circum- 
locutionis illuminare.” Reisk. 

Latina Reiskii sunt haec ; “ Ecquid tandem quoque vos hu- 
jusmodi hominuui, cujusmodi ego vobis videor esse, poeniteat ? 
Acquiescens itaque veslro de me jadicio, reliqiioriini fremitus 
tanti non faciam ; qui ecquid tandem inihi qoccbunt? Non ipsi 
sunt hujus caus® cognitores, sed vos estis.” 

Hoc, puto, est, To teach light to counterfeit a gloom, face 
tarn obscura illuminare. Vulgata bene quidein ilia habet, ui ait 
Reiskius. Bene habet ; sed non bene intellecta est. Seiiten- 
tia loci, quam ncc Marklandus nec Keiskius ce^it, hacc est ; 

cur toTj ToiooTOif, iis qui TTpaTToutri xou hiyov(nv yirsp Ttf; TroXsuig, 

succenseatis ? Veslro, non atiorum, arbjtratu aguntatque dicunt. 
Quicquid agant vel dicant, in vestra, non aliorum, potestale 
sunt. De orationibus corum vos, non alii, sententiam feretis. 
Ulrum, quod suadeant, facialis an non, vestra, non aliorum, 
optio erit. Idem fere dicit l')einoslbenes, Dc Corona, p. 318. 
ed. Reisk. xa/ro* eyujy ogco rricrm ksyovT(/ivlovoi\umg robg axouov- 

Tfltf TO TtAsTcTTOV jxsp05 HOplOUg 

Ljsias. JHM. KATAA, AUOA, p.783. 1. 1. xalSefaiVT av fiiKpav 
sTvflii TY,v toAiv iJi.oiWoy Si* u^ovg jxeyaA^jv xai k\svUpoLv' f^yoyjCASVOi 
vvv fx>h hu Toug ex Heipaiwg xivSwvoyj uuToig e^ehea 'ttoisTv o rt av 
jSouAcovrai. lav S* wo'Tg^ov uf^lv Si* hegcuv (rauTyjptot yevijrai, rovTOvg 
fih evt\v<re(r$ai, Ixeivow^ Ss fx-ei^ov Suv^o-scrflai. 

hi?itjore(r6eti] videlur eTnj^vyaasG'Uat Icgenduin esse ; fore, ut 
ipsi (syco|)hant®) illos vindices libertalis public® obruunt, ob- 
scurent, (luminibus eorum officiant) ipsimtt autem (s}'cophant® 
pula) plus in republica possint (quam viri de ca optime ineriti). 
Reisk. 

Legendum censeo rovTOog jxev KnJAET2i!SII^E2iSAI, fore, 
ut hi lapidibm ohruaniur : towtowj, sycophanlas scil. exe/vouc, 
reipublic® servatorcs. ‘ 

Lysias. KATA ^PIAIINO^' p. SSf). 1, 1, Trwg o* slxog 1 (tti tou- 
Tov, oj oy5g T'eAgyraioj Irr) Tohg Ktv66voug TrpoTepov twv Kctrzp- 

yoKrapi^svm, Kot) ovrto o-yvTifiijOTjvai ; ** Videtur sic Icgondum, xai 
owTflxr/ ys Tijxrj^^vai ; (r;^£TAiov y av eivai.** Reisk. 

Constructia est — tootov rruvTifwjfl^vai wpoTSpov twv xaTefjyaca- 
fMywVf kal oStw. oot^oo, epL^auxov est, Taliter, Tam honor ijice. 
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Neque id querinnir, esse hanc Tribunorum plebis potestatero ; tantum* 
modu si qiiis ea potestate temere est usus. 

Cic. DE Llc. Age. Oh. ii. c, 12. 


DE TRIBUNICIA APUD •ROMANOS POTESTATE. 

AUGUMENTUM. 

Institutionum civilium vim atquo naturam ex legum administratiune potius quam 
ex legibua ippis dignosci posse. Ex nimia et injusta dominatioue quam, ante 
"I ribunos plebis constitutes, in plebem exercucraiit Patres, oatendituri 1°. Tri- 
hin icinni potestatcm jitjr »c uiilem Romanis et necessariam fuisse ; 2°. Ex se- 
queiilibus com probat nr, eaiidcm potestatem ultra buos limites evectam fuissc, et 
in pessimos uses t -'uverbam. Qu^nritur Qua; fuerit initio 'J nbunorum po- 
lestas, 2’. (dua* post auchim collegium; Quibus deinceps calamitatibus 
cade 111 potestas Tribuniciii occasionem dedcrit, ct qiuun ob rem tantos progres- 
sus fecerit sinie jiriinum bellum Puiiicum. Quie fuerit Gracchanis ternporibus 
potestab Tribunii.ia ; qua* Syllanis ; quJii Ponqieianis ; qua; deniipie sub Irape- 
Trttonliub. Cur Komunis male cesscnl Trilmuorum plebis constitutio ; 1°. Jp- 
borum I nbunorum facta ; 2°. Prava Gptimatuni consilia; 3°. Reip. ilomaiiie 
■iroAiTeta. 

Eiulejii conclusio ex perfcctiore apud nosinet ipsos administrationis forma dedu- 
citur. 

OuAiNAM fuerit ilia civitatis udminisliandaj ratio, qua in rebus 
turn cxtciiiis turn domesticis ordinaiidis utereiUur veleres, si 
qiiis accuratius inlelligcre velit, is profeclo singulorum homi- 
iiuni 111 olficiis civilibus exequeiidiy mores atque iiigenia, cum 
singulis ipsis instiiiilionibus compensatos quodammodo, et col- 
lates liabeat, iiecessc est. l^ariim cnim ad politicas res evoi- 
veiidas profuisset vel suinmus labor, et summum ingenii acu- 
men, nisi lenebras erroresque philosophioi suo cxernploruni 
lumine [listoria dispulissel. Quemadmodum cnim et aninio 
humuno ct corpori mulla; sunt a iiaiura vires iiidita;, quae homi- 
iiibus, pro uniuscujusque voluntate, aut liicro soient esse aut 
detrimento; ita fere, si quid commodi vel dainni ex civitatibus 
bene malequc inoratis produat, id vi\ conditonbus potius et le- 
gumlatoribus tribuendum est, quam iis, qui sibi traditis, vel 
iitaiitiir recte, vel abutantur, fachltatibus. 

Quam quidem o})inioiiem non levi argumento nobismet ipsis 
confjrmaic posse videmur, quotiescunque Tribnniciam illam 
apud Komaiios potestatem intenta acie contempleinur. Quum 
euim nulla omnino bac ipsa potestate iitilior esse potuit per se 
constitutio ; ita eliam vix ullam roperies, quaj, propter singu- 
lorum iniprudentiain atque ambilionem pejus universis et infe- 
licius cesscrit. 

Quod si ab omnibus coiiiprobatuiii sit, earn quae Komfe 
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obtinuit civitatis formam, prae aliis dignam esse, at admira- 
tionetn moveat^ quippe quae non solum imperii per orbem paene 
universum prolati fons audiat, ac principium ; sed qus etiam 
suis ipsa civibus tot tantasque mutationes debuerit ; quicquid 
certe ad tarn celebrem, tamque singularem ^oXireiav iliustran- 
dam aut explicandam pertineat, cognitum id ct perspectum 
habere^ animo tarn utilitatem afFeret quam delectationem. 
Istius autem iroXnuag motus oifinis, et^ ut ita dicam, aninia, ex 
Tribunicia potestate quam maxime derivata est ; bine civitas, 
quse primo unius, dein paucorum administratione utebatur, in 
plebeiorum manus tradita ct dilapsa est ; bine inquietse civium 
discordiee, concertatioues, niurmura ; adeo ut ' Urbs ilia quse 
apud exteras iiatioiies maxima semper fama et nomine vigeret, 
seditione eadem domestica per secula laboraret. 

Quae igitur qualisqiie fuerit Tribunicia apud Romanos potes- 
tas ; quam ob rem constitiitus, et qiiomodo aiictus, iste niagis- 
tratus, accurate perpendamus, et docuinentis, historiae fonte 
deductis, quam amplissime comprobemus. Quibus diligenter 
perspectis, latiiis apparebit, unde derivatae fuerint tot illae et 
tarn magnae calamitates, quae ex reipublicae administratione 
populum Uomanuni indies adurirentur. 

Prius tamen, quam illam de Tribunicia potestate qusestionem 
aggrediamur, operae pretium erit paucis exqtiirere, quaenam 
rerum Romanariim, eo tempore quo constituti fuerint Tiibuii), 
forma esset atque conditio. 

Rxactis Hegibus, oblata est populo Romano nomine quidem 
libertas, rc vera aliud impositum, neque id tolerabiiius, impe- 
rium.* Quiiietinni supra modum, decusso tandem Tyrannidis 
jugo, gavisi sunt Patres, et ne reges restituerentunnagnopere ve- 
riti, libertatis studium, sibi ipsis periculosissinniin, in popularein 
animum infiulere.^ Jnlerca vero totam reipublicae adininistra- 
tionem iidem sibi ipsis arrogaverant : Patruin erat dignitatem 
Senatus sustiiiere;^ Patrum, rebus sacris, politicis, militaribus 
praeesse ; Patrum, in coiiiitiis, litem omnem arbitrio suo de- 
ceruere; Patrum deniqiie, omnes omnium ordinum homines, 
per fas etuefas,jure an injuria, oppriiiiere. 

^ Iav, iii. 9. ii. 21. Fragm. Sailustii ali Augiistino cit. Serviii imperio 
Patres plebem exercere : cle vita atque tergo, regio moTe,consulere, agro 
pellere, et caitcris expertibus, soil in imperio agere. 

• Monitesquieu, 

wdbfcsci. Esp. des«Loix, 1 . xi, c. 14. Les Patriciens obtenoient seals 
HpisleS emplois sacr^^s, politiques, civils, et militaircs; on avoit attach^ 
AU qonsiilat iin pouvuir exorbitant; on faisoit des outrages ; enfin on nc 
Itii faissoii picsqu' aiicune influence clans les suflrages. 
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Quam rerum iniquam distribiitionem, ct gravissimam alterius 
in alteram partem dominationem^ neque cum jure natural]. 
Deque cum ullis apud homines societatis vinculis constare 
posse, testatur quum communis vitee consuetudo, turn politi- 
corum hominum sententiae;' neque dubitanduni est, quin de 
republica Romana actum fuisset, nisi alicjuid supervacaneae 
istius aiictoritatis Patres cum plebe commumcasscnu 

Ipso igitur Jam in limine hujascc disputatioiiis statuere licet, 
earn fuisse Tribiinorum potestatem, quse, si modo justis con- 
clusa erat limitibus, neque iniqua fuisset, neque reipublicse 
iiiutilis, quippe quan ad civitatem sequata lance sustinendam 
condiixisset. Eandem veto, utpote parum definitam, et in 
pessimorum hominum manibus non raro positam, fractae saltern 
et debilitatae, iie dicam extincta? omnino Komanse libertatis 
causam fuisse, ex irisequentibus commonstrandum puto. Con- 
cedi, nimirum, aliquid, saius ipsa reipublicas postulavit ; ^'con- 
cedendo^ autem omtiiaM* (uti paullatim factum est) adeo non 
mitiorem in se plebeni habituri erant Patres,” ut asperiorem 
plane, et ab se niagis magisqtie alienam, redderent. 

1. Jam prirnum omnium satis liquet, earn potestatem quam 
secedentes impetrurunt, in ahoruni imperio cohibendo, potius- 
quam in exerceiido suo, constitissc. Id suliim in Tribunis 
plcbis constitueiidis prospeclum habuerunt Patres, ut suos 
scilicet magistratus ad jura defendenda, ct propulsandam in- 
juriani, plebs adipisceretur. Jdcir.co^ neque Senatum ingredi, 
neque cives in judicium adduceie, neque comitia babere, aut 
coram populo coiieionari, iiovis iliis Magistratibus licitum fuit. 
Privati quidem erant, neque uilo aut habitu aut victu ab cseteris 
discreti civibus. Eatenus tantum auctoritatem sibi viudicabant, 
ut vim Patrum frangerent int<;rcedendo. 

Qnicquid autem huic fundamento, levi certe si cum sequen- 
tibus couferatur, per se inagno forsan, et optimatibus periculo- 
sioi'i superstruc'tum fucrit, id a consiliis et voiuntatibus eorum 
qui Tribiiniciain polestatein postularaut, vel eorutn saltern, qui 
postulantibus concc^serant, alieiiutn videtur, ct singulorum 


* Aristot. Eth. Nichom. !. vili. C. ss. fAixpov rat; rvpavyiffiy al 

Kru TO StTietioy, * 

* Liv, iv. 2. 

3 II scmbloit d'aburd que le SOnat ireut rien a craindre des Tribuns, 
qui n'avoient d’autre poiivoir que celin de s’interesser a la defense de 
tons les plebciens. Cos nonvraiix Magistrats n’avoieirt mdtnc dans leur 
origine ni la qiialite des S^nateurs, rn Tribunal narticulier, ni jurisdic- 
tion sur ies concitwyens, ni le puiivoir dc convoquer ies assemblecs du 
peuple. — Vertot, Rev. Hum. liv. li. 
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potiiiii audaciae atque ambiuoni tribuendum. Quandoquidem 
vei'o ueniini, in politica quam appellant prudentia vel nainimuin 
versato, ignotiun sit^ hajusmodi itiitia paullatini ad majora 
tendcre, donee ea quje prinio auxilii latio” nuncupetur aucto- 
ritas, in lubidiiiem” et apertain postremo eriinipat; 

hoc prsecipue a Patribus cavenduiii fuit, ne suse potestatia 
Ti ibuui unqnam oblivisccrentur^ et aliena jura sensim Invade- 
rent. Qiiippc manifestutn fuk^ eos, qui Tiibuniciam potes- 
taieni non “ petierunl” * niodo, sed et extorserunt,” eadein 
etiam indulgeiitia et facilitate, alia alias postulando, fordabusii- 
ros. Quorum omnino nihil Patres videntur prospexiste ; quutn 
enim, uti fieri solet, libertas ista in licentiam paulbttim accre* 
verit ; quum prava singulorum ambitio Tribunicise potestati 
indies profecerit ; inagis tainen adhuc, ipsoruni Patrum nunc 
socordia, et, ut ila dicam, securitas ; nunc vero lingua^ potius- 
quam factoruni vis ; irrita^ miiise ; aut iru, temere atque impo- 
tenter jactata. ,» 

buo tniitum, an plures redeunli in urbem plebi dati 
fiiennt Magistratus,^ iucertum rcliuquimus. Satis constat de- 
cern * fuisse creates, anno post secessionem tricesimo sexto ; 
quas res, utruin enioluniento magls, an detrimento Patribus 
esset, addubiteiiius licet. Latius certe pravi ingenii hoiniiiibus 
patefacta est ad 'I'ribunatuin via ; et quo auctior factus fuerit 
eorum numerus, oo periciilosior reipublicse auctorilas. Contra 
autein odia inagis, invidiasque inter ipsos Tribuuos augiiruli 
suiit Patres, quas ut fovererit, alios criminando, alios auteni ad 
suoruni partem conciliando,' principcs eorum suniino studio 
liortabantur. 

Qui£ quidem collcgarum inter se dissensio tuin in seditioni- 
bus comprimendis niaxime valebat, turn illud, ut aiunt, '^uuxi- 
liuni” plebi couccssum, ad Patres ipsos aliqiiando traiisferebat. 
Hoc eiiitii fuit, quod, priore Tribunicise poteslatis anno, motus 
d(i lege coiiipescuit ; hoc etiam, quod, aucto jam tandem 
collegio, quuni eadein itcrum agebatur qua*stio, “ ad inler- 
cessioneni conipara^it hoc,^ quod inexonibiles illos IVibunos, 
Sextium Liciniunique, a proposito deteiruU; hoc ileuiquc,*'^ 

* Cic. pro Dorno sua. Furiosa ms vesnni Tnbuni pi. Liv. vi. S8. 
Jam VOS tribuiiic'.u luhido, non putestas, regit. 

^ Liv. vi. 41. ' 

^ Vidc'^Dionjfi.MIal. ct Liv. iii. .‘50. * Liv. vi. 41. 

^ Liv. 11 . 44- Dion. D. 1. ix. initio. Cic. de r/\£:g. iii. 10. Quod enim 
est tarn despcrauitri collegium, in quo nemo e decein suna niciite est ? 

6 Liv. ii. 44. ’ lb. iv. 48. ^ lb. vi. 35. Plut. in Vit. 
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tjuod optimatibiis in Tiberii Gracchi audaciam aliquid paullis- 
per adjuniciiti suppeditavit ; quamquani id quo minus diutur- 
Huni foret, impedimento erant eo tempore violatse leges, violata 
oninis bominum societas. 

Verum aulem hoc ipso telo in Patres armatam fuisse plebem 
non raro inveiilnuis, eamque Vocem^' quse labanti Consulum 
auctoritati saepissitiic subvenerit, a Tribunis ipsis frequentius 
usurpatain. Hac cnirn interposita, neque^ haberi comitia ; 
ncque^ exerceri magistratus ; neque^ ipsius Senatus decretum 
valere potuit- i^ctoritatis’’ ^ tantuni nomen coiisulta ilia, 
'rnbiinicia intercessione vetita, prae se tulerunt. 

Quid vero, si illain inlciccdendi potestatein Patres ipsi cohi- 
bere essent conati f Auxilio sane erant Tribunis Sacrae Leges,® 
quibus cuutuin fuerat, ut si qiiis Tribunutn aliqueui liedere, vel 
ctiJim impecfirc auderet, exilio, vel morte, vel ad minimum 
bonoruin omnium venclitione et consecratiune mullaretur. His 
freti, nihil eiat, quod teutare recusarent; in vincula^ Tribunos 
nnliuiin ; in vincula^ Censores ; in vincula^ ipsos etiam Con- 
Miies, viJ conjiciebant quidcin, vel se conjecturos fore minita- 
bautui ; duces/'^ spohis oneratos, et bcllis confectos, honoribus 
e.xuebiint ; Consules" in provmcias sortito niissos, in Urbe 
retinebant; “sub jiigum”'^ denique, sumnuim reipublicai im- 
perinni niisit “ sacrosancla Tribunornin potestas.” 

Quod imtcm inaxiinum crat jus, ideinque pessimi exempli ; 
Pairibus,*^ qnibusennque \ client, diji^in dicere Tribnni solebant; 
unde ractuiii est, ut singiiloruni invidiis atqne inimicitiis salus 
itni versa non taro ccderct. Missum tacio C. Marciiim, utpote 
oniniuin in oiv veisatnm; quid vero de Kajsone*^ dicam, ‘^ju- 
vene illo egregio, ISalurieque siinul et Fortunas bonis in- 


* Liv. vi. 35. ra\o, lie jtsvcl vox ista, Vtlo, &c, * Liv. vi*35. 

’ Ih. li. ^i4. IV. (3. el alib*. + lb. xlv. 21. Cic. pro Miloiie, 6. 

lav. iv. 57. Cic. J’.p, acl Fain. i. 2. viii. 8. 

Poly bill'': ro h c-j\t'^ov trtif ilg tvic-Tvrat twy o'jk cjov tTri ri'Kog nytiy ri 

T(uv \ cyyjt^tjTo;. «xx’ ovit a-wt^psuiiy »j crvfxroptvter9ai ro TtetpceKaf, 

^ Liv. 111 . 35. el ill. • 

7 Liv. V. 9- Dio Cass. 1. xxxvii. 

Liv. Ceiisoreiu Appiuin a P, Semproniu Tribuno pi. prehendi, ct in 
viiiciilri diici jiissimi csse. 

^ Liv. iv. 20. V. 9. (Me, lie Lcgf::. lii. 9. Dc Leg, Agr. ii. 37. et alibi. 
Zonara'' I. Vll. oy> oroXXrt rtTO.TOfr* Tuti yrtg >t«j ‘Tira.rov; cjSaXXoy tig ro ittrfjw 
T»iPtoV VMi tQ't.ycirovy r.vag Xoyow rvyyayoyra;’ xai ouJjif avroig tyayrtioQrivai 

IT0X/W.ft. * 

Cic. pro {’’adiu, 14. Liv. xxxviii. 47. Suet. Jid. C.c, 79. 

Cic. de Leg. Agr, i. 8. ** Liv. iv. 26. 

Liv. V, 29. iJ. 01. lii. 06. ** Liv. iii. II, 12, 
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structo/^ cui rei capitalis dies dicta fuit^ eo potissimum crimine 
adducto^ quod 'Mibertati plebis/'vel, ut recti us dicamuSj Tribu-' 
noruni licentia?, obstitisset? Cui forsan criniinationi^ id etiam ad- 
jiciendum erat^ quod unus/ impetus Tribunicios^ popularesque 
procellas sustinuisset.’’ Quid dicam de Servilio^ qui in discri- 
men capitis ob id solummodo adductus est, quod in Tyrrhene 
bello se niniis fortem exhibuisset ? ilium vero daninare ne 
iniquissimi quidem judices pOtuerunt ; adeo valiiit turn viri 
ipsius facundia, turn incusantiuni causie pravitas atque injuria. 
Menenium^ vero, corani se vocatum, patris ejus in plebem 
benevoleritiae ^ prorsus immemores, primum pecunia, dein vita 
ipsa exuerunt. JNiniirum et judicii paritcr, et pdenae potestas 
iisdeni contigit ; et si mulctain taiitummodo damnatis dixerint, 
at vincula aliquando, ipsamquc etiam mortem hoc nomine 
praetegebant. 

S, QuaB quum in Patres admitterentur injurise, quid mirum^ 
si perpetuis agitaretiir discordiis respublica liomana^ nunc hac, 
nunc ilia civitatis parte^ omnibus denique utriusque ordinis 
hominibus alterna vi cnitentibii.s 

Ad summas emergere opes, rerumquc potiri ? 

Plus certe Romanis iiocebant cerlamina”^ ilia et bella’^^ 
Tribunicia, quam hostiiim externorum mina; ; has eoim, Con- 
cordia militum et disciplina, aliquando etiam ipsa urbis fama 
ac nomine, profligare poterant ; ilia vero in ipsa civitatis con- 
stitutione, et, ut ita dicam, corpore/ altius quam ut amoveren- 
tur, delitescebant. Verum etiam apud exteras gentes, Quiritium 
nomiiii oifecerunt iutestiuse ilia; discordia;, quaiuin iiulldm^ 
omnino liostes nesciebant, sed quasi pulchras belli occasiones, 
et '^moilia tenipora’’ iubentissime arripiebant. Quod auteni 


‘ Liv. iii. 11. 

Liv. li. 52. 54. Si aliud quam plebem, in rep. credklerint, exilium 
C. Marcii, Mcneuii dainnatioiiem et inurtcm, sibi proponerent oculis, 

^ ii.32.33. 52. 

* Liv. ill. 67. Discordia ordinurii est venenum urbis hiijus ; Patrum 
ac plebis certamina. 

5 Liv. iii. 24. Tribunicium tlomi helium Patres territat. 

® Liv. ii. 44. Cic. de Leg. Agr. i. 9. Nullum exierniiin periculiim est: 
non rex, non gens iilla pertimescenda est : incliisum malum, intestinum 
ac domesticuni est. 

^ Liv.^^ii, 59. Nihil eorum Volsci nesciebant &c. 

lb. ii. 44. Undique ex Etruria auxilia venerant; non tam Veientium 

f ratia conci»ati, quam‘qiiod in spein ventum est. ^discordia intestina 
issolvi rem Komanam posse. Vide etiarn lib. iii. 66. 
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pejoris erat exempli^ privatis tandem obscuratam odiisi ac turpi 
ambirione extinctam^ antiquatn Komanorum virtutem plorabant 
consuies^ increpabaiit duces. Quippe in delectibus prohibendis 
assidue sasviebant Tribiini, neque domi tantum, sed foras* 
etiam, prodebant se depravati militum aiFectus; turn vero^ 
quum vincere^ tandem nolucrunt Romani/’ *^finem^ imperio 
venisse” omnibus simul visum fuit. £t veoisset quidem^ nisi 
cxtitisset, quae Romanam rem restitucret, Fabia gens, et in ipso 
exercitu, virtus quaedam, spe major, hostes elusisset. 

Perspectis igitur quae ex Tribuuorum potestate rempublicam 
adort£e erant, ac paene pessumdederant calamitatibus, sistamus 
pauilulum oportet, et admiremur, quantos tarn cito progressus 
iecisset ca, quam parvam^ et in ageudo minime sitaro, nuperrime 
conteinplati sumus^ auctoritas. 

Cur nutein* taiita sibi sumpserit incrementa, causie non peni- 
Uis latent. Nihil erat profecto, quod Tribunos tarn acriter 
cominovebat, quam quod “ auxilii ” tantum/ non imperii/’ 
jus iis datum fuisset ; et quod cseterorum magistratuum hono- 
ribus^ essent fraudati. Id ipsum fuit quod judicibus^ expro- 
bravit C. Marcius ; ^^plebis illos, non patrum^ Tribunos esse” 
vociferans ; id etiam Appius/ inisso ad Laetorium qui clami- 
taret, non populi cum, sod plebis, magistratum esse quin 
et euiidetii postea privatum ” vocat, sine imperio, sine ma- 
gistratu.” 

llaec vero quuni in ipsos a Patribus conjicerentur opprobria, 
udmoduni vcnsiniile fuit contumelias tarn graves eifugere, atque 
imperio Consul uni suani potestateni iequare, suinma vi Iribu- 
nos fore conaturos. Quod ut citius efbcerent, plurima' coram 
plebe concionandi, et Patrum iiijiirias criminandi, occasioncs se 
obtulerunt. Accedebaiit enim leges agrariue/ frumentarise/ 
foenebres ^ ilia traiisinigraudi Veios actio illi “ de Hiberna- 
culis,’'*^ ‘^de Connubiis/’'^ motus. Tribuni enim, toties fere, 


’ Liv. ii.45. ^ Liv. ii. 59. ^ Ib. ii. 45. 

^ Liv. vi. 37. Coiitemni jam Tribunos pi. quippe qua; potestas jain 
suam ipsa vim frangat iiitcrccdendo ; non posse aequo jure agi, ubi 
impcrium penes illos, penes se aiixilium tantum sit. 

Piut. Quasst. Rom. C. lx.\xi. ti vijiiTropfvpQV 6 ou ^opu,Vu>v 

apYOVTwv popaytrwy : tf ro vacetTtav ovh t<rriy fepYcuy : 

e Liv.ii.35. ^ Ibid. li. 56. 

^ Liv. ii. 34. 44. 52. 61. in. 1. 19. et alibi passim. 

^ Cic. ad lleren. i. 12. pro Sext. 25. Fragmentum Sallustii, ‘Oratio 
M. Licinii.’^ Liv. vi, 27. vii. 16. 

” Liv. v. 24. ( Liv. V. 2. ” Ib. iv. 2, 3. et alibi. 
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quoties publicis negotiis se immiscerent, et pro legibus, quas 
vocabant, popularibus, concionarentur^ quasdam ' etiam de sua 
digiiitate atque auctorUate amplificanda rogationes promulga- 
bant. Placuit igitur, ut fierent, qui Tribunis opera ministe* 
riumque prsestarent^ iEdiles ; ^ placuit,^ iit qui curiatis fuissent 
hacteous creati^ tributis comitiis crearentur Tribuni ; placuit 
deinura/ ut quod tributiiu plebes jussisset, populura teneret ; 
qua lege^ ut ipsis Livii verbis vitar, Tribuniciis rogattouibus 
telura accrriniuni datura fuit.” Hisce igitur^^ aliisquci quse 
longura esset oratione persequi, incrementis, in taotam pauilatim 
se extuiit auctoritatera, parva licet primo et debilis^ Tribuno- 
rum potestas^ ut id, quod de ea^ paucos post institutam aimos^^ 
Consules, uti tradit Livius, monuerint^ verissiinum judicare 
liceat; ^'Consulares fabces, prsetextam^ curulemque sellam, 
nihil aliud quam pom pam fuiieris^ putent. Jam 'nunc in ani- 
mum inducant^ Consulatum captum ct oppressum ab IVibu- 
nicia potestate esse ; Consuli, velut^ apparitori 1 ribunicio^ 
omnia ad iiutum iinperiumque Tribuni^ agenda esse.*’ Cujus 
quidem opiriionis id optimum habetiius exemplum, quod Con- 
suiibus lie concionaiidi quidem jus IVibuni aliquando pcrinit- 
tebaut/ quum sibi ipsis, quo minus conciouantes iiitcrpellaren- 
tur, auxilio erat lex Licinia.^ 

Tandem etiam, qui extra curia: parietes Senatus consulta 
olim expeclabant,9 aut saltern, si quid advorsus populi llomani 
salutem agitari videretur, cx.probraiidi*° jus habebant, in Seiia-- 
tum ipsum Tribuni sunt adiiiissi. Denique, ut omnia brevi 
coniplectnr, non prius conquieverunt Tribuni, quam cunctas 
civitatis partes, et jura omnia optimatum atque ofiicia sibi ipsis 
arrogassent. 

Jam vero, positis tandem odiis doineslicis, omisso cum 
iinitimi;^ bello, ad majora avocati sunt lioinani. Tandem 
aliquando privatas simultales, invidiasque ex atiimis una oiiines 


* Liv. vi. 39. 42. ^ Dion. II. vi. 90. 3 Lex Voleronis, Liv. ii. 58. 

4 Lex Uortensia,Liv. iii. 55. Acad, des Insc. tom. xxxvii. ]>. 294. 

I * Vid. alia exeinpla, Liv. vi. 35. ct alibi. 

^ Liv. ii. 54. ^ CIc. in Pis. lii. ad Fam. v. 2. 

^ Dion. H. vii. 17. etSaturnina. Pint, in Mario. Cic. proSext. 37. ILec 
erat lex Lieinia, teste Gra:vio, dc Antjq. Horn. vol. i. p. 329. “ Concio- 
nanti ad populum Tribuno nemo aliquid in contrarium dicito, nee dicen- 
teroyint^ipeliatoj” 

9 Zuniiras, Ann. lib. vii. To ow irpunv ouk HcmKran <; to jSoi/Kcvrtiptoy, 

^dtiy-tvoi h irt. Tuc lioroSoOTW irotoi//w^v» 

Dion. II. vii. 14 . ** Dion. H. 
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dispulerunt ; ct in hostcs Romani tiorninis, suinma erga patriani 
devincti caritate, irruerunt* Et profecto, vix satis admirari 
possum u-s eo9, qui tot procellis agitati fuerant cives, tot in 
partes distracti^ tantam foras animi altitudinem, tamque veram 
virtutem exhibuisse ! Atqui in memoria teneamus oportet, 
Romanonim aniinis aliquid magiii semper insedisse ; quod ne 
prodiret maturius, ac spicndore suo cmicaret^ impedimento 
fueraiit eorum, qui rempublicam administraverant^ animi^ suse 
potius, quam universal, salutis providi. 

Nondum vero iii.Urbern malae artes grassatai fuerant; non- 
dum perniciosaiii suam vim luxuries iiitiilerat; aut prava domi- 
nandi lubido civium aniitios occupaverat; libertate frui, aut 
%qualem sibi viiidicare auctoritatem, boc unum erat, quod 
summo studio appetebaiit Thbutii ; boc, quod acerrimis certe^ 
at incriienti8*taniGii, asserebant dimicationibus. Quas quideni 
levia videbuntur, ncc venia prorsus indigna, si cum serioris aevi 
calamitatibus atquc injujiis conferantur. 

Per centum fere annos, bellis peregrinis Romani sunt arctius 
impliciti, quam * ut doniesticis vacarent seditionibus. Ea nitni- 
rum tempestate, res domi placide inodesteque gestas satis 
osteiidunt duces, patrite verissiroc amici; incorrupti milites; 
omnium deriique animi, adeo non infertuniis fracti, aut concussi, 
ut novas ^ inde vires sibi assumsisse vidcrentur. 

Subdito an tern Romanis Cartbaginiensium et Macedonuni 
imperio, motibus Tribuniciis occasio iterum oblata est. Turn 
quidem satis manifestum omnibus visum fuit (quod, aliis occu- 
pati negotiis, memoria forsan dispulerant) quo tandem pro- 
cessisset Tribunorum potestas. Urbem sane illam, quam tot 
victoriis insignitam, tot spoliis onustam^ nuperrime suinus ad- 
mirati, antiquis denuo distractam odiis, et, quod longe pejoris 
est exempli, sanguine civili contaminatani, iterum itcrumque 
lugenius. 

Quorum quidem calamitatum, causam fuissc eandem banc 
Tribunorum potestatem, earn vero ultra jus et fas exercitam, 
turn veterum testiinoniis,^ quum re ipsa, satis ostenditur. 

Verum enimvero, mutatam omnino reipublica: faciem, mu- 


‘ Sail. Bell. Jug. Metiis ho.stilis retinebat civitatem in bonis artilMj.s. 
* Vide pra3sertim Liv. lib. xxii. fin, 

3 Floras, 1, iii. 14. Seditionum omnium causas Tribunicia potestas 
excitavit, qua?, specie quidem plebis tuend®, studiura populi, u*; favorem 
legibus, aucupabatur. 
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tatos* civiuni mores jam tandem sunitis contempiaturi. In pan- 
corum matiibus^ ut olim, re vera posita est, licet nomine qui- 
dera popularise reipublicae administratio. Quaniquam enini 
plebeiis licuerit, horiores, quoscuiique voluerint, afiPectare atque 
adipiscie at ii certe^ quos divitia: aui eruditio pne cteteris posu- 
issent^ jus quoddam imperii exercendie tacite concessume sibi 
vindicavere. Hinc iterum debiliures a preepotenlibiis opprimi; 
hinc invidiae ac seditiones de novo exoriri ; ^ et vcliemens apud 
Tribunos studiuine plcbem in libertatcni vindicandi. Quin- 
etiam^ victoriis jam undequaque partis, Ui l^i indies accreverant 
opes, earumque comes, luxuria ; quam non niodo non prohibe- 
bant Tribuni, verum etiam fovebunt : ^ pace definiti, specta- 
culis, voiuptatibus capti, sever«e tandem virtutis obliti sunt 
Romani ; et in pejus mere omnia, teslati sunt cives cum civibiis 
prseliantes, testata est Urbs, sui ipsius aliunnoruhi'^ sanguine 
toties madefacta. 

His priesortiin temporibus, obtinebatjllud, perniciosissimum 
sane, exemplum, ut ndem scilicet 'rribuni singulis annis relice- 
rentur. Quo more semei admisso, neque imperiuni sibi con- 
stare, neque leges dill potuerunt; nihil onim erat tarn grave, 
tam facinorosum, quod non eventurum 1‘orct, si ultra justum 
Magistratus spatium, periculosissinia ilia auctoritate, non uti 
tantum, sed abuti etiam, pessiinis hoininibus licuerit. idcirco 
nihil aliud tani veheinenter exoptabaut Trihuni ipsi ; hoc enini 
fuit,* quod prior ille Gracchus, omnia plebi pollicendo, sibi 
conciliare voluit ; hoc, quod Caius,^ “ ejusdern exempli Tnbu- 
natum ingressus/' bis adeptus est, ter quoque appetivit ; hoc 


* Floras, 1. iii. 13. Qua; res alia furores peperit, quam niniia felicitas? 
Opes enim atque divitue afflixerc seLuli mores, mersdnique vitiis, quasi 
sentinani, reuip. peasumdedere. 

Sallust. Bell. J. Mus partiiini popularium et Senatiis factioiuun ac 
deindc omnium malarum arCium paucis ante anius Hoina; ortus esr, 
otio atque aburidantia earum rerum qiuc pnma iTior'ale!> duciuit. Nam 
ante Carthaginem deletam, populus et Senatores placide modesteque 
inter se remp. tractabant. 

*’Sall. Fragm. ab Aulo Gellio cif. Remoto melu Punico, simultates 
excrcere vacuum fuit; paiici putcutes doramaiioncm aifeclabant; 
quisque locupleii«simus et injuria validiur pro bouu diicebauir. 

3 Du'runius Tribunus pi. adversus legem de Suinilbus cobibeiulis con- 
c'ionatus est. 

^ Veil. P\ ii. 3. Hoc initium in urbe Roma civilts sanguinis, glacUo- 
rumque iqipunitatjis fuit. lude jus vi obrutuui, potcuuorque habitus 
prior.'^ 

f Plutarch, in Vit. Gracchorum, et Marii. Veil. P. ii 6. 
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denique, quod Sattirninus ille/ tantorum reipublicae malorum 
auctor^ Marii priiiium fretus iioiiiine, deiiide suo, lotiea effecit. 
lIJi vero^ quo minus voti compos fiertt, ne sacra; quidem leges, 
aut ipsum conimuiie huniaiiitatis jus, impedimento stetit. 

ilujusmodi aiitcm proccHis succcdebul pleruutque desueta 
pax, et brevis inter ordines concordia. Sanjiuinein^ efiusutii 
sanguine ipsi suo Tribuni expiabant ; ct respublica, diu agitata, 
in pristinurn statuni aliquando rejiibat. Turn Patres Tribuni 
ipsi coiiciliare ; im()eriiun ^ iis paullisper concedere ; et quos 
ipsi paullo ante able^averant, in patriani postliniinio restituere.^ 
Ka vero qiiani brevis fuerit et incerta pax, satis testatur ejusdeiii 
rei toties itcrata; memoria; novae idcntidciii exoitae dissensioncs; 
nova deuiquc restituta tranqiiillitas. 

Ad Svilana tandem tcmpora perventum est ; ea nimirurn, 
ubi id potissimum apud Romanos obtmuit, ut quidam homi- 
nes, civiuni privatoruin obsciirilatein indignati, rein sumiuam, 
vi taiiquani atllli^quc, capereut, ac t3?ranindcin, nullis conclu- 
sam limitibus, in caeteros exerccrent. Tales quidetn verisiinile 
fiiit jura omnia plebeiorutn, ca pratf.sertiin, qu® suorum imperio 
obstitcrant, inuiiinucre aut abii gare velle ; quorum quod maxi- 
mum erat, Tiibunicia scilicet putestas, ad lastigium jam pri- 
dein evecta, per S}lJauani ambitiotutn resnicta fuit,^ et ad 
antiquam normam pnecisa. Ka autem vis, modi certc et con- 
siiii expers, quo docrcsceret matiirius, ct mole rueret quasi sua, 
adjuiiieiito erat maginis ilie et p®ne inauditus Sulpicii furor;’ 
adjuniento, iiiiquissim® isi® rogationes, contra fas et jus pro- 
mulgate, et ipsorum civium emt® sanguine, quibus omue 
reipublic® impeiiuin (turn quod m ipsa civitalis administratione, 
turn quod in Icgibus ferendis, et re judiciaria constiterit) in 
piebeioruin maiiibus collocutum fuit; adjuniento denique; gla- 
diatorcs isti stipendiurii, ad scxcentorum numerum expleti, qui 
ad ipsum senatum, auiprissimum ilium et sanctissimum ordi- 
nem, oppugnaiidum, nodes diesque in procinctu stabant. 


* Plutarch, in Vit. Gracclioruin, et Marii, Veil. P. ii. 6. 1. 

* Ut Gracchi, Saturninus, Sulpicius etc. Pint, in Vit. Syll®. Veil. P. 
1. ii. c. 19. Flonis, lib. iii. 

3 Cic. pro Clueiit. 35. Brut. 34. Vide etiam Veil. P. ii. l5. Flor. iii. 
16. Val. Max. ii. 84. et V. 27. Cic. proSext. 16. Cic, post red. 4. et 15. 
Nunquam de P. Popillio, nunquam de Q. Metello, nunquam de C. 
Mario in Senatu meutio facta cst. Tribuniciis ilii rogationibus sunt 
restituti. • 

* Dion. H. lib. v. Veil. P. ii. 30. et al. 

’ Pint, in Vit. Maiii, et Syll®. Veil, P. ii, 18 . 
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SylljB igitur, propter csctera eju8 in renipublicam acta pariim 
ccrte collaudando, gratias agit Tullius,' quod Tiibunis plebis, 
sua lege, injurise faciund'.e potestatem adeinerit, auxilii ferendi, 
reliquerit;” de Pompeio autotii, quippe qui rotilucndani cunv 
verit, idem tacere mavult, quam verani sciitentiam proferre. 

Earn vero, quam coercita Tribunorutn potestas reipublica:^ 
intuierat pacem, soluta rursiis dispulit. Possem sane, si modo 
circa hanc rcm diutius commorari licuerit, prava singulorum 
Tribunorum facta etiamnum ex ordine recciiscrc; possem illos, 
auctore Rullo, dc Lege Agraria* motiis, illam Labieni in Ra- 
birium^ iram vituperare; possem Clodiuib^ istum, acerrimnm 
Tullii calumniatorem, famu^que eundcm, fortunarumqiie, et ca- 
pitis insidiatorem, testem citare ; possem denique in memoriam 
revocare, quas dissensiones Caisar l^ompeiusqiie, IVibunos sibi 
conciliando, Urbi comparaverint. Ncinpe quiim omnia Romse 
jaradudum venalia^ fuerant, ct corrumpcTC tandem atque cor- 
rumpi soculum vocabatur,” ecquid mali non augurari licet, siqui- 
dem altera reipublica: pars ambitlode siimma, avaritia altera 
excitaretur ? Pariim enim, uti credere licet, valebant ea^ toties 
*^de Ambitu” promulgataj rogatiories, ad pravos hominum 
affectus extingiiendos, ct rempublicum in pristinos mores de in- 
tegro redigendam. 

Tandem igitur ad id Tribuni pervenerunt, iit pro sua aucto- 
ritate nihil prorsus agerent, ad aliorum vero dignitatem aiigen- 
dam, “ gratia^ nut spe aut pritiiiiis inducti,’’ omnia temere ct 
violenter susciperent. VeVum eiiimvero, uti mos est, taiitum, 
quantum sibi ipsis optimum ducebant, Tribunorum potestatem 
ad suorum partem conciliabunt, Tiibunos ipsos adulabanlur, 
ambitiosi homines ; parto, quod appctcrciit^ prasniio, eos, quo- 
rum opera paullo ante usi fuerant, protenus aspernabantur ; 
immo etiam injuriis, quibus possent maximis, afTiciebanl. Ad 
Cxsarem* tandem respiciamus, apud miiites, sc ipso auctore,^ 
concionantem, et id Pompeio graviter objicicntein, “ quod dona 
omnia Tribunorum ademerit, qtiod intercessioneni, superioribus 
annis restitutara, armis iiotaret, opprinieretquc.” Respiciamus 


1 De Lcgg. iii. 9. ‘ Cic. cont. Rullum. 

3 Cic. pro llabirio, DioCla^.s. lili. xxxvii, p. 41. (Ed. Hanov. 1606.) 

4 Ciei^o Dome sua, post Ueditum, et al. 

* Cic. pro Mil. G, licliqua am LuritU'. Seu.itus emla mUrcessmic siiblata 


est. 


pro Dome sua. li Tribuni pra'scrtiiii /cpcrieiitur, qui, spe largi- 
^^Dts oblata, etc. Veil. P. ii. 33. Mauilius, Trib. pj.| 5 ('.tnper vcnalis. 

Fragm. Sallustii. Oratio Licinii ad plebein. ^ j)b UjeK. Civ. i, 7, 
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cititem ad eundem^ fugato boste^ re sumtna sibi conaparata, 
Tribunes * hac ipsa potestate privantem^ et Syllano exemplo, 
iinagineiii apud cos, sine re relinquentem.” * 

Republica vero Jmperatoribus tandem subjecta^ id, quod per 
quingentos fere annos unicuni plebis tutamen, et pignirs s^terat 
certissimum libertatis, regiii’^’ etiam maxiiiiuin’’ evasit ^^ad- 
jiimentum.” Singiilari quadam q>riidentia, et ad animos plebis 
alliciendos apta, Tribuniciain potestateiii/ sibi ipsis donatam, 
Imperatores ipsi retiuueiunt. Quibus certe et decori erat jus 
illud sacrosanctuin, el securitati : plebeios autem, vel nomen 
ejus, quod tali fuerant amplexi caritate, niuneris, inani qiiadam 
voluptatis specie commovebat. Quod si Imperatores *^Tri- 
buniciae potestatis consortione’’ ^ fruerentur, Tribunes ipsos um* 
bram”* quiSeni, et iiihonoratum’’ fuisse nomen,” facile sus- 
picabiinur ; ea vero, quaecunque fuerit, potestas, usque ad Con- 
stantini tempera [lerdu^avit, et una cum imperio traiisiato, dele- 
tisque omnibus antiquioris '<evi magistratibus, imminuta est 
omiiino et ad nihilum redacta. 

Jam vero, moribus Tribuiiorum et factis ab instituta potes- 
tate usque ad extinctam perspectis, positoque primum, quod 
nemo, ut opinor, inficias ibit, id ipsum jus, per se quideni, ct 
certos iijtra tines coercitum, utile Romanis, ne dicani necessa- 
riuni, fuisse ; superest modo ut exqiiiramus, cur ex eadern 
prigine longa injuriarum scries et calamitatum in Rontanas res 
proflu xerit. 

1. Id primo conquerenduni est potius quam admirandurn, 
quod iiominibus tali ingenio pra^ditis ea potestas plerumquo 
contigerit. Didiciliimum quidem est Tribuiiicium jus a 'IVi- 
bums ipsis distinclum liaberc et segrcgatuni ; Deque aliam pie- 
rumque ob cuusam, duni bos merito vituperaverunt, illud etiam 
pro malo quodaiii inveterato ac psene conclamato tot tantique 
viri babuerunt. Kcquis profecto facinorosos homines, sui tan- 
turn boui studiosos, alieni oblitos, non ut iu republica Ro- 
mana, sed ut in perdita domo, liugiia criminibusque regnantes;” ^ 
ecquis, ut ad exenipla recurraniiis, Icilios, Volerones, Sextios, 
Sulpicios denique, meiiioria tenens, ullam aliam de universo 
Tribunatu opinionem susciperet quam Cicerohianam illam, 
pestiferam sane fuisse cam potestatem, quippe quae in sedi- 


> Suet, m Vit. Jul. Cfcs. c. 79. * Veil. p. 2. 30. 

Tac. Ann. |ii-38. + Suel. in Vit. Octav. xxvii. Tib. 9. 15. et alibi. 

* Veil. Pat. ii. 99. ^ Plio. Ep. i. 23. Paiicgyr. x. 95 

^ Liv, iii. 19. 
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ttooe^ et ad seditiooem^ nata sit?*’ * Quod si prodeat tandem 
aliq[uis, verus quidem libertatis propugnator, et ad conciliandos 
potiusquam debellandos optioiatum auimos deditus; modestia 
ideni| et prndentia in factis omnibus dictisque usus, nonne tali 
viro, quasi optimo patris amico^ et optimum miinus suscipienti^ 
ea animo sumus gratulaturi ? Neque vero perfectum quendam 
Tribunuai et a natura prorsus adienum nobismet ipsis etfingi* 
mus ; testem enim citemus licet Duilium ilium, plebi eun- 
dem et Patribus simul acceptissimum qui^, Iribunicia potes* 
tate post exactos Decemviros iiistaurata, salutare illud consi* 
lium interposuit, quo diremtam in duas partes civitatem resti- 
tuit demum et confirmavit. His igitur prsemissis, id, quod de 
parte quadam Tribunicii juris, ea vero minime contemnenda, 
afiirmavit sagax ille et vere philosophicus Romanarum rerum 
indagator, ad universam potestatem proculdubio referendum 
videtur ; » yap Sfi, ait Dionysius Hali^arnassensis, xai atirov 
nfu earo^paaSat vegt rr^XiHovrciov ^paypMrm yvoo/itjv, ejxoi Boxes to 
f/Le¥ eQos avTO xad* kavTO e^eraKopLsvov, eivat, xas xoXei 

*P(Ofji,aioav ayayxaiorarov, xpenrov Bs xus yivsaQat vapa tov$ 

rm Bijfiapxoov rgowovf ook* <rxoxf iv ovatg avBpe$ xuKos xayaBos 

yevTiTovrai too Buj/aou rpoararas, xm fifj rotg toxovts ra fieysorrct 
fixi} sTSTpaTTfiTeratJ 

2. Veruntamen, cur difficili illo reipublicse tempore maturius 
restituta fuerit tranquillitas, in causa erat non Duilii tnntum, 
sed et Quinctii Capitolini^ mite illud ac solcrs ingenium; viri 
quidem, cujus eximia in rempublicam collata bcneticia Consu- 
latum jam quartum insignem reddiderant: cujus moderationem, 
sequitatem, facilitatem, adeo est mirata plebs,^ ut paene etiam ip- 
sius Tribunatus immemor fuisse aliquando videretur. Id cnim, 
alteram maloruro, quee ex Tribunicia potestate oriebantur, 
causam fuisse et originem statuimus, quod Tribunorum aut 
plebis animos non modo non emolliebant plerumque Patres, 
verum etiam contumelias in eos,^ quas possent maximas, su« 
perbe atque insolenter jactitabant. Neque aliam fere ob rem 
evenit, inter eps, qui civium saltern nomine, ne dicam mutuo 
quodam foedere ac fiducia conjunct! erant, tantam et tarn gra- 
vem conflatam fuisse invidiam. Hinc eos, quos criminarentur 
CoDSules, Tribuni defendebant ; hinc et inter Tribunes ipsos 


» De Legg. iii. 8. ^ Liv. iii. 64. 3 lji,. vii. 65. ♦ Liv. iii. 66. 

I Le peupie, charme de la douceur de sagouvernemCnt, seuibloit avoir 
pi€ qu’il y eut des Tribuns dans la rdpublique. Vertot, Rev. Rom. 

' Ut Coriolanus, Appius, etc. 
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Consalesque exorta dissensio ; adeo ut quas tutamini iis data 
fuisset, quasi mucronem in hostes saevissimum/’ potestatem 
Tribuni exacuerent.' Quid sane ineptiiis esse potuit, quam ple^ 
bem,^ non ut cives Romanos^ penes quos legum ferendarttm 
aut abrogandarum arbitrium fuit^ sed ut exteros quosdam, et 
meram quasi hominum colluviem^ compellare I Quid impru- 
dentius, et ad fidem publicain cUrimendain aptius, quain fabulas 
de externa miiitia effiiigere, et hoc uno telo audaciam, quam 
ipsi pepererant^ veile debeliare? Quod si profecto neniini 
ignotuin sit, stipendiaries milites minus quam voluntarios civitati 
proficere, at omnium certe ii,i qui necessitate quadam et minis 
coactf, vel opprobriis, tanquam aculeo, perciti, iu pugnam eant, 
nitnime aut honori patriae aut emolumento evasuri sunt. Longe 
aiiam et prudentioreiii de hac re opinionem suscepit egregius 
ilie vir, quern Coiisulem nobismet ipsis pro exempio proposui- 
mus/ is enim, repugqante etiam collega, et inilitiam gnaviter 
hortante^ optimum illud de pace servanda consilium iuiit^ et sui 
ipsius jure auctoritatis, evicit. Postea vero, quum eidem visum 
fuit prslium cum hostibus committere,^ quanta habitus fuerit 
alacritate delectus, quanto ardore pugnatum, nemo prorsus ig- 
norat. £x his liquido patet, reipublicae administrationem melius 
Romanis cessuram fuisse, si aut Consulum autTribunorumani- 
mos prudentia quaedam et rnoderatio temperasset. 

3, Porro autem, ex ipsa civitati? constitutione et disclpUna 
repetendse sunt caiisx, cur omnia apud Romanos sediliose ac 
turbulcnter gesta fuerint. Optime proculdubio ad gloriam 
Romani iiouiinis foras promovendam conduxit reruni domesti- 


1 Liv. iii. 9. Hostes Patribus, potiusquam Tribunes plebis. 

^ Dion. Hal. lib. ix. 44. O ouv Kotyrso;, 7a t' aXXa tvittsiris m ttvnp, Xets 

ift{xay oixiiwarter9rti \oyw ^rtdavwTaTog, Tepurog atrntrafJityog roy Xoyoy, sviis^iov rive XAt 
w^etpio'fjLivvy aTtutri imJL'tiyopiuy~-^tti si sji woXi/wpayjixofwv o ervyvKarog 

avrov (AppiuS SC.) wpofjXiTo, (rvyyvovf ay o ifjfxogf wg ovrt tixuia, cvri io'ia 
s'Kucrt Toy vo/*ov yi/v S’ bit* tMiyov Xoypv Sii7i9oyrog ^Tfigtifavov, »ai /Sapvv axovo-Ofivat 
rtsyntriy vaXiirof tig opy»iv lytyiro xat afxiiXixrog, xai tig tpiV »iX9iy, oTr/y O’jiru ffgoripov* 
ov yag wg iXt-jdipoi; rs xcu voXiraig o avifg ^laXcyo^tvo;, ol tov dtivai tov yofxoy ti Kuvw 
xvptit tfcrav, aXX* 10 ; ev ort/moi;, n ^fvoig, n fxit syovari Tnv fXiif^cpiav e^ou<rta> 

^wy, itixpag, xai ayi/iro/utovuTOvy sxoin<raTo xarnyopiag, x, 7.X. Vlde«reliq. Oral. 

^ Vide Liv. iii. 11. Consules in conspectu eoriim delectum habebant ; 
eo dcciirrunt Tribuni, concionemque secum trahunt, et statim vU coorta. 
Cum ius cf. Liv. iii. 16. Turn (llerdonio sc. Capitoliiim occupaiite) tan> 
tus furor Tribunos tenuit, ut nun bellum, sed vanam iqiaginem bcllt, ad 
avertendos ab legis cura aaiinos Capitoliiim inscdisse coutendereiit. 

♦ Dion. H, lib. 

^ Cum his cf. Liv. ii. 59. ubi (conviciis ab Appio in picbem et milites 
(uujertis) ''non modo non vinccre, sed viuci ctlam, voluerunt Komani.” 
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carum administratio ; eadem vero ad pacem apud cives 8usti>» 
netidain minus accommodata fuit. Primo enim satis constat, 
iHiilam civitatis forniaiii intestinis dissensionibus magis esse 
obnoxiani, quam qux in paucorum maiiibiis ant nomine tantum, 
aut rc ipsa ponatur. Nam si quispiam, sicut rex, dignitate 
caeteris et iraperio longe antecellat, is eerie ab invidiis, critnina- 
tionibusque tutior regnabit. Quin et, rebus sub populari forma 
constitiitis, seqiialia omnibus sunt jura ; sequales plerutnque 
animi ; neque iilla fere, aut odio, aut ambition!, patet occasio, 
liomie igitur tanidiu conticescebant plebeii, quam aut regiurii 
noinen inctuebant, aut ipsi regnabant. Reliquis fere tempori- 
bus, ne cognita quidem Romanis fuit ea, quam politici, ut 
aiunt, philosophi laudlbus adeo justis extuleruut, inutua inter 
ordines in administranda civitate fiducia, et reipublicse quasi 
partium apta inter se concordia. ^^Duas/*' enim, “ex una 
factas fuisse civitates/' ipsi conquerebaptur Romani ; quorum 
et sagaciores id perspectum habebant, dum scilicet IVibuni 
Consulesque ad se quisque omnia trabebant, nihil relictum 
fuisse viriuni in medio/*^ Quam quidem niorum ac pa*iie affcc- 
tuum disjunctioncm fovit potius, auxitque, quam sedavit Tri- 
bunorum potestas. Quum enim quisque Tribuniis velut os 
plebis universae, et opyotvov quoddam efj^'^vxov extiterit, id, ad 
quod minime valuisset collecta hominum mullitudo, sententiis, 
consiliisque parum sibi coiisttgis, duces corum, ambitione summa 
concitati homines iidcmque nullo pudore obstricti, melius ple- 
rumque cifecerunt. Earn vero singulurum partium cuncordiam 
ita constituet atque curabit prudeiis illc legumlator, ut ani- 
moruiij”^ inde, potius quam “ potestatum,” oriatur similitudo; 
neque id unquani levis momenti cestimabit, ut suu quisque jura, 
suain auctoritatem, distinctam quodaiiimodo habeat, et defini- 
tam. Ita enim Aristotelicum^ illud optime servabit, neque 
variis lantum variorum hominum ingeniis, quantum unius pru- 
demise, experientise, aequitati, reipubheae disciplinam tradet. Ita 
seditiouibus iliis gravissiinis ac psene diuturnis caniisset Roma ; 
neque singulis licuisset homiitibus, bene aut male moratis, 
salutern universorurn pro sua cujusque voluntate, in discrimen 
adducere* ' ^ 

Quinimo id prscsertim impeiitise et rusticitatn ct^sdam. 


» Lrv. iL 44. iv. 4. ^ 

^ Liv. ii. 57. — (libiractam lacerataoiquc remp. magi%,quorum in manu 
sit, quam ut inculuniis sit, quscri* 

Lcg)c. dc. Agr. i, * Ilhet. lib. i. c, 1, 
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rerum Rotuanarum constitutionem arguit, quod, duui suis 
magistralibus potiebatur picbs^ quorum muneris erat proprii et 
peculiaris, partem popularem agere, ipsi eliam infimi cives, 
comitia habere sua, leges perferre^ autiquare, latas denique ad- 
niinistrare, jam tiiin siiiebaiitur. Quam ob reni evenit| earn 
civitatem quam totics decantaverunt philosophic quasi ad 
partes omnium seque modcstegue librandas pr^e aliis accommo- 
dutani; re ipsa in plebeioruin maiiibus fiiisse positam. Hi pro- 
fecto, leges jubendi, administrationem exequendi, per Tribuni- 
ciam denique potestutem quos vellent in judicium adducendi, 
ultimum et oxtrenuiin jus, spreto Consulum ac Senatus im- 
perio, jam inde ab aiitinuissimis temporibus et vindicabant sibi, 
et habebant. 

Quae qiiidem civitalis constitulio quam prava fuerit, et discor- 
diis mutationibusque tanqiiani radicitus obnoxia, ostendit quuni 
res ipsa, turn id etiani, quod exemplar* apuH nos, plane pcrfec- 
tius, idem vero dissintile oninino, et tantum non oppositum, 
habemus. Quum cnim apud Romanos omnia ad plebem, 
quasi caput reipublica} et fontem, referenda essent ; apud nos 
contra, uiii et piu'potenti domino, aut sanciendi leges, aut 
vetandi, jus illud ultimum conceditur. Ei vero, quo minus po- 
testatein temere unquam aut inconsul to cxerceat, obstat ilia 
civitatis partium, ut Grauci dicuiit, ap^iovla, quam antiqui le- 
gumlatores cxoptabanl’ potius atque admirabantur, quam ani- 
mis concipere, neduin assequi, f^oterant. Nobis certe, quam 
Romanis, et stabilior coiitigit libertas, et certior domi tranquilli- 
tas; foras vero iidem triuinphos p%ne inaudilos adepti sumus; 
quill et regiones, iie notas quidem antiquioribus, imperio et 
ditione ampleclimur. Ita plerumque fit, iit lucrum pariter 
atque lionorcin nobis afi’ermit investigatae vetcruni res; quoque 
singulas civitates iinpeusius perscrutamur, et quicquid aut bOni 
aut niali cuique contigerit, accuratius dijudicamus, eo nostram 
hanc patriam majori luude digiiamur, et nos, feliciori sub Sole, 
et auspiciis melioribus, nutos, grato aiiimo et pio confiteniur. 

FKEDERICUS OyJKELEY, 

EX -^DE ChRISTI. 


* Vide Pol>bium, lib. vi. et al. ^ Vid, De Lolme. 

5 Tac. Ann. iv. 33. Nain rnnetas nationcs et urb^s popubiSf aut pri- 
inores, aut singuli regunt : dciecta ex his et constituta reipublicse forma 
iaudari facilius quam evenire, vel si cvenit,haud diuiuniaesse potest. 
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No. II. — [Concluded from No. LXFJ] 

Having conducted the history to the year 1G97, we should 
pause at this grand crisis, and make some necessary observations 
on it. 

1. We Protestants, if we are Protestants, and understand the 
Protestant argument from prophecy, anjl are not led away by 
the religious indifference of the age, wealing the mask of charity, 
we, 1 say, stedfastly believe, that in the latter days, some should 
depart from the primitive faith by the doctrine of the devil, and 
should forbid to mairy and command to abstain from meats. 
(Mede’s Apostacy of the letter Times, and Dr. H. More’s 
Mystery of Iniquity, and Bishop Newton on the Prophecies.) 

2. Every scholar may know, if he choose to knoAV, and as 
easily as he finds Rome in a ,map, that the seventeenth chapter 
of Revelation pronounces Rome to be spiritual. Babylon, 
which ^'septem una sibi muro cirenmdedit arces;” not Rome 
pagan, but Rome at a time future, when the Apocalypse 
was dictated, i. e. after the sixth head had fallen by the sixth seal, 
the seventh by the fourth trumpet. Rome as contemporary with 
ten kings, and with the Latin Western Empire revived — Rome, 
as from the epoch of its division into ten kings it should con- 
tinue, till these kings should consume her with fire, and the 
last vial amplified in chapters xvii. xvhi. xix. swallow her up for 
ever. 

This warning was sounded Ai 1688, in a tract entitled the 
Command of God to his people to come out of Babylon, be- 
fore the vials of wrath should begin to be poured out in J 697, 
W'ith a wisdom, simplicity and energy, never surpassed by man. 
See also Dr. Cressenir’s works at the same time. 

« 3. Romanists differ from Protestants iA interpreting the pro- 

ph^idSv as Jurieu in )687, most luminously stated, in a single 
DUVAteSh which all other points depend, which, if determined 
bvoraoly to the Protestant interpretation, determines the papacy 
‘^lie Antichrist, bif the confession of the Papists themselves. 
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This simple question is^ whether the prophets by days, mean 
da^ or years, ^ 

original term in Daniel means either days or years indif- 
ferently. (Parkhurst.) 

Mow the Romanists themselves admit that the fourth beast of 
Dan. vii. is the Roman empire ; and the last of the Roman 
empire to be identically the same as the last head of the beast 
slain and raised from the dead; as A::itichrist opposed to Christ 
in Rev. xiii. 3. and xvii. 8 ; and furtK: % they admit that the 42 
months of Rev. xni. 5, comprehend the prevalence of the said 
revived ghostly beast, which we consider as an alter idem seventh 
head, it follows, that they cannot consistently deny that these 
42 months comprehend the duration of the prevalence of the re- 
vived Rom^ui empire. 

Let common sense then decide whether or no 42 literal 
months be sufficient to comprehend the duration of the modern 
Roman empire. • 

The only rejoinder which the Romanist can here make is, 
that the revived Roman empire, admitted by them to be Anti- 
christ, is not 3 ^et arrived ; but that the ancient Roman empire, 
which St. Paul in 2 Thess. ch. ii., declares to be, and they also 
admit to be the only obstacle to the times of Antichrist, still 
continues in the empire of Germany, the termination of which, 
they say, will be the epoch of the times of the Man of Sin. 

We reply, that w'e do not deny -that the fall of the German 
empire may be, and may in specimen have been so already, a 
further revelation of Antichrist in a more literal form, as well as 
with literal allotted times. But we assert that the Carlovin- 
gian or German empire, was not a continuation, but a revival, of 
the ancient Latin or Western empire, extinguished in the 
century, according to all history, by the Northern hail. We as- 
sert, that from the year 476, at latest, to the beginning of the 
ninth century, there existed no Western empire at all. (Gibbon.) 
Consequently, we maintain, that the German empire is not a 
continuation, but a revival, of the old empire And we appeal 
to every impartial judge, whedier any person who had not a 
purpose to serve, would admit that the modem empire was 
rather a continuation, than a restoration or resurrection of the 
Lathi empire of the Valentinians or Augustuli. 

Such is the argument as stated in a most masterly manner by 
Peter Jurieu ; and here we leave it to imparhality and good 
sense; the Word of prophecy, and the Spirit of God. But re- 
member, reader, who hath said in respect to this question, 
whoso hath an ear, let him hear.’ 
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4, We Protestants believed^ in tbe 17 th century, that the fall 
of the Old Western empire, the division of it into ten kingdoms, 
and tlie commencement of the prevalence of tbe papacy over 
the saints, were in conjunction the epoch of the times of the 
Man of Sin or Antichrist, and that without any interval what- 
ever. SThess. ii. 7. Rev. xvii. 12. Dan. vii. 21 — 26. 

These times we have asserted to be either 1260 or 1242 years, 
accordingly as we suppose Daniel to have intended .Julian or 
Chaldean years. Marshall and Fleming, and, we believe, Bright* 
man, strongly contended for the Chaldean mode, and urged that 
St. John himself has resolved three years and a half into 1260 
days, which allow only 360 days to a year. We are disposed 
to examine whether both modes of interpretation may not have 
a place. 

Further, we find no Protestant authors, excepting Joseph 
Mede, and his followers, in the 17th century, and Bp. Hurd, in 
the 18th, that have not evaded these three combined characters 
of tlie commencement of the times of the prevalence of Anti- 
christ; cither by fixing that epoch before or ajter the year of 
the fall of the Western empire, the year of its division into ten 
kingdoms, and the year of its •prevalence over the saints ; for 
which year see Mede on 1 Tim. iv. We therefore adopt his 
epoch for the reasons given in his wok on the Apostacy of the 
Latter Times, with the utmost satisfaction and confidence ; 
though, at the same time, we believe that the Western empire 
had afterwards further degrees of extermination, from every one 
of which degrees, perhaps, for S(X) years afterwards, those times 
may again repeatedly be dated ; until from the last degree of 
its destruction, they close with the last degree of the extermina- 
tion of the modern papal hierarchy. (Mede on the Babylonish 
Captivity, and Dr. H. More's Works. Treatise on the Seven 
Vials.) 

o. We believe that during tbe said 1242 years, two candle- 
sticks, or two visible churches, if seven candlesticks be seven 
churches, should bear witness against the revived heathenism of 
Rome in all its stages ; and durmg that w hole period wear sack- 
cloth, i. e. be subject to persecution and afiliction, like Elijah 
and the Baptist, at the same time that iniracuiotis assistances 
should be afi'orded to them, as well as spiritual arms, compared 
^ to the fire which Elijah brought down from heaven; (Uev* xi.) 
tiiat tjbe^^aliould fulfil a ministry conformed to that of the two 
tr^s,^.nd to that of«the Baptist, and to that of their Lord and 
M^iter, Jesus Christ; that they should in coDf6rmity be slain, 
;jf||se from the dead, ascend to heaven, receive the uiictiou of the 
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kingdom, and sit in judgment on the worlds tHl all nations 
should repent or perish. 

This dispensation seems to be contained in the tenth and 
eleventh chapters of the Apocalypse, alias in the little open 
book, opposed to the sealed book, as the Gospel to the Law. 
We believe that the seventh trumpet bears analogy to the 
day of Pentecost ; as also, cof|forinably to the deliverance of 
Judah, that among the ton kingdoms of the Lfitin empire, there 
should be a tenth or tithe, us prcsignified in Isaiah vi. 13. Com- 
pare Rev. xiv. 4. for a similar type, plainly alluding to the day 
of first-fruits or Pentecost, 'lliis sudering dispensation and 
first-fruits of glory wc believe to have been in fact accomplished 
in the two churches of the Waldenses and Albigenses, finally 
united undci^ the Prince and Princess of Orange, and completed 
at latest in lf)Q7 or 1713. (See Dr. Goodwin on Rev. xi. and 
Dr. Cressenir’s Judgments on the Church of Rome.) 

6. In surveying the Consequences and result of that last tre- 
mendous explosion of papal intolerance, we observe, first, that a 
great portion of the persecuted became, in 1688, reanimated 
with the spirit of life ; liovvever, etflerwards, many of them be- 
came fanatics ; and having felt the horrors of persecution, effected 
a new aera in the Christian world, the a*ra of the Apocalyptical 
PhUadelphiaf the aera of political liberty and religious toleration 
and charity. Queen Mary was the principal instrument in this 
glorious work. Her services to 6ur church have never been 
duly appreciated. 

The solid, pious, and charitable works of her age have, how- 
ever, in later times, been sometimes thrust out by mean contro- 
versial superficialities ; and a very bad spirit has too often been 
the consequence, Abp. Tillotson and Bp. Burnett are specimens 
of enlarged minds, and examples of Philadelphian charity. See 
Burnett on 1 7th Article of the Church. 

Since the year 1097, when infidelity and lawlessness, of which 
we have a remarkable sample in Ba>le, urging the intolerance of 
the Church of Rome, as exhibited in the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes, levelled its iindistinguibhing shafts against Christia- 
nity itself, and to effect its purpose, endeavoured U> lower all re- 
ligions to a level ; some amongst ourselves have pushed the 
heavenly principle of toleration and charity into Laodicean Gal- 
lionism and indifference; while even spiritual,^ pious persons 
have thought that the virtue of charity cannot be carried into an 
extreme. (Mr. ^amiiel Johnson on the Prophecies.) 

In respect to the majority of Protestants, who conformed to 
the Churcli of Rome in 1 685, there is reason to believe that 
they did not in their hearts either admit the doctrines of Popery, 
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nor yet retaiii Protestantism ; bat renouncing all religion^ they 
handed down from father to son a rancour and virulence against 
both the Roman religion and the royal family, which had forced 
tlieni to conform, till at length they broke the yoke, and forced 
their persecutors to drink of human blood, which precisely a 
century before they had thirsted for. Many more refugees were, 
at the close of the 17th century, dispersed in all nations; for 
the particulars of which see the*' History of the Edict of Nantes. 
It vrould be interesting to us, especially, could we trace the de- 
scendants of those who came over to England, to their respec- 
tive ancestors, w'ho accompanied, or were received by the Prince 
of Orange, King William lU. Some few of these, of whom 
we have heard, as Dr. Allix, Dr. Jortin, Daubuz, Mr. Faber, 
have continued in Britain the witness against Antichrist. 

We subjoin some miscellaneous references to authors, 
whose writings bear on our question. 1. Eusebius on the Mar- 
tyrs of L^ous. Q. Disputationum Roberti Bellarmini, tomus 
1IT. p. 704; where we may see the best mode, in which the 
most eminent Popish controversialist could interpret the pro- 
phecies, and which should by all means, be read together with 
the contemporary Ceniurs. Magds. 3. Fox’s Martyrology. 
4. Clarke’s Martyrology, p. 7B. 5. A bp. THlotson’s Sermons 

relating to King William and Queen Mary. 6. Historia Lite- 
raria, and Monthly Mercury, for U388and lG97. 7> Mosheim 

by Maclaine, the seventh century, vol. iv. p. 406. 8. New 

System of the Apocalypse, by a refugee, 16B8. 9. Waple on 
the Revelation, in which work we shall tind genuine enlarge- 
ment of mind, and Christian charity in perfection; see bis 
notes on Rev. x. and xi. especially. 10. Poole and Burkitt, 
follow^ers of Mede, and admirable commentators on the Apoca- 
lypse. IL. Bp. Hildesley’s Memoirs. 12. Senek’s Sermons. 
13. The histoiy of the Helvetic Confederacy. 14. Milner’s 
Eccles. Hist.; his account of Claudius of Turin. 15. Fleming 
on the Revelation ; a remarkable anecdote of the state of the 
Waldenses immediately before the Reformation. We have not 
met with it elsewhere. It shows the extreme depression of the 
Primitive Churches immediately before the Reformation, and 
reminds us of the days of Ahab, Jezebel, and Elijah, to which 
period of the Jewish history the commencement of the Refor- 
maUon is compared in St. John’s Epistle to the Church of 
^Shyatirsr, which means the true Church in the age during which 
Rome should manifest herself as the whore of Babylon, Bel, 
or Baal. We believe the anecdote to have bedfi obtained from 
^ome source, not generally known ; for we have no where else 
lighted on it in ecclesiastical history. But Mr. Fleming was 
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a most learned man, and a wonderful expounder of prophecjr ; in 
general agreeing with Bp. Newton^ more than with any otfam* 
commentator. We could wish that Bp. Hurd and Bp« New- 
ton had been permitted to maintain the ascendancy among po- 
pular works on the prophecies, which they once possessed, and 
which they still deserve to retain. The former author displays 
the principia of this study,, without a rival. The latter applies 
the prophecies truly, impressively, and modestly. Nothing 
worthy to be named in a day w'ith either, according to our judg- 
ment^ has since appeared in a popular form ; and so far as sub- 
sequent authors have attempted to improve on them, W'e think, 
they have most commonly deviated from truth. 

Having now conducted the history of the two witnesses to the 
period to which the work of our author properly belongs, w« 
observe. 

That since the publication of the great work entitled. His- 
toire de TEdit de Nantes, completed in l695, we are not aware 
that any original information respecting the Origines, or previous 
flistory of the Waldeiises and Albigenses has been made public. 

Since that time, during the reign of Queen Anne, we believe, 
that fanaticism did really break out among many of the French 
Protestants. But we are not to judge of a whole by a part ; we 
could wish therefore for further information respecting those 
Churches of the South of France. 

But in respect to the Vaudois, wo feel that our author’s work 
is of the greatest importance ; because the very circumstance 
that pure practical Christianity is still preserved in the valleys 
of Piedmont, is demonstration that the principles of the Rous- 
seaus, the Voltaires, the Gibbons, which spread the pestilence 
from Geneva to Berne, have not penetrated to the wilderness of 
the Vaudois. 

We would suggest that a work, entitled Waldensin, com- 
prehending all the original information respecting the Walden- 
ses and Albige*nscs, and tracing and restoring all such documents 
and testimonies to their first and proper authors in chronological 
order, is much wanted ; and is the very thing which we have 
been attempting to sketch, however defectively we have exe- 
cuted our intention. Some one, however, must mkke a begin* 
ning. 

Our author has presented us with a lively description and 
beautiful plates *of the wilderness, wherein our motl^r was 
nourished, from the face of the serpent, i. e. after heathenism 
had ceased to pefsecute her both by emperors and by northern 
heathen invaders, w'ho drove her and other primitive churches 
(as the British Waldenses) into the deep vales of the mountains. 
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Here she was nourished, as Eve ejected from Paradise, as 
Israel prohibited from Canaan, in Goshen of Egypt : 

Sub pedibus nebula^, et coelo jnga juncta siiperne, 

Haec inter, Waldo Biblia saiicta gerit. (Rev. xiv, 6, 7.) 

Qualis Idumaeus nimboso in culminc Moses. 

Idola horrificum contrcmuere Deum. 

Omnis Arabis omnes vert^runt terga Latini, 

Et tenebrns nobis Lux rcdiviva fugat. 

We would merely add, that we are living in a great crisis 
of the Protestant religion ; and we wouldVecommend to every 
Protestant to weigh well the charge of our Lord and Master 
to the Reformed Churcii of Thyatira, before it be too late ; and 
to study as the best comment on it, the charge brought by Qilco- 
lanipadius, Bucer, and others, against the Waldctrses in 1535, 
and that against our own Church by Abp. Usher, in 1600. 
(Abp. Usher’s Life.) 

r 

Since this article was written, we have witnessed, with 
great satisfaction, the promotion of our author to a Prebend of 
Durham, — a just reward for bis labors, his talents, his piety, and 
his amiable qualities. 


NOTJCE OF 

THE TVPOGRAPIIICAL GAZETTEER, uU 
templed by the Rev. Heniiy Cotton, D. C. L. 
8vo. Oxford: 1825. 


'JT li E pldn pursued in this useful and entertaining volume wilb 
perhaps, be best given in the author’s own words, taken from his 
introduction (page xi.): ** The manner of proceeding adopted in 
the following work is this : taking the Latin names of all cities, 
towns, villages, or monastcriec, in which I had evidence that the 
art of printing had at any period been exercised, from the earliest 
appearance of the art down to the present day, 1 thro\y them into 
one general alphabet for the greater convenience of reference ; 
merely distinguishing by capital letters, honoris causa, those places 
which nursed and cultivated its early efforts during the xvth cen- 
Uir^f 'i'he ancient name (or names, for it often happens that a 
town is variously ’designated) is iinmediatelji^ followed by the 
modern one, with a brief desciiption of the place, and a concise 
notice of the introduction of typography into that particular spot; 
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to w'hich not unfrequently is added tlie title of the earliest known 
book executed at that town, as well as the name of its first or 
most celebrated printer/’ 

Although conciseness has been generally iny aim^ forasmuch 
as the matters here treated of are not new to the world, yet it 
will be perceived that here and there the remarks are extended to 
greater length : this, however, 1 *triist, may be pardoned on the 
ground of Jts rare occurrence, as being indulged in only on those 
articles to which an liigher degree of interest appeared to attach ; 
where the town under description chanced to be nearly connected 
with something remarkable as an epoch or feature of the art, w'ith 
some important historical event, with some person of eminence, or 
celebrated production which has issued from within her bosom,” 

Agreabiy vvith this plan, Dr. Cotton has given, under IVlexico, 
some account of the first productions (in a literary way) of the 
New World; under Nor^/ich, some early productions of the press 
of Anthony de Soloiiipne, in the Dutc h language, and existing in 
the library of Trinity College, DuLlin, are noticed ; and under 
Sa/ntia:^ Saluc^s, or Saluzzo, an unknown edition of Fersiiis is 
brought forward. It is, we suppose, in folio (for Dr. C, has not 
given the size) : impressus Sa/utiis arte et impensis Martini de 
Lavaihf 1481, 

At the end of'' Tlie Gazetteer” are tW'O appendixes; the first, 

an index of pscudouymcs, disguised or fictitious places the 
other contains " an enumeration of the books printed on vellum, 
w hich arc contained in the Bodleian library, arranged in the order 
of their dates.” This list Dr. Colton speaks of as being in a 
skeleton shape : we iieartily wish he could have found time and 
opportunity for imparting to it some degree of obesiU/, Jt 
appears that the farce need not be " enacted” between the Bod- 
leian and Corpus Christi Coll, library of Mahomet’s coming to 
the mountain, or the mountain’s coming to Mahomet, in the matter 
of the vellum Aldinc Aristotle, as the case w^ould be little mended. 
We quote Dr. Colton’s note on the 2d volume, which the Bod- 
leian possesses: ''In the library*or New College is a complete 
copy of this edition, printed on vellum, consisting of six volumes. 
For many years bibliographers, even Van Fraet, cknied the ex- 
istence of the Jimt volume upon vellum. The library of Corpus 
Ch. College contains remarkably fine copies of vols. 2, 3 , and 4, 
on vellum.” We shall yet hope, notwithstanding all Hibernian 
obstacles, for a fuller account of these vellum heroes ; and in con- 
c1uding,wiU just a^ale, that the date of Fust’s Bible is inadverleiilly 
given 1562, instead of 1462. 
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THE SONGS OR GREECE, from the Romaic 
Text, Edited by M. C. Faukiel, with additions. 
Translated into English verse by Charles Brins- 
ley Sheridan. {The profits of this volume are 
given to the Society for the Promotion of Education 
in Greece.) London : Longman gnd Co. 1825 . 


The Greek nation has now been engaged for more than five 
years in a struggle to shake off the tyranny of its ancient op- 
pressors ; a contest, of which we may say nearly ki the words 
of Thucydides, that, making all reasonable allowance for the 
propensity of mankind to exaggerate the importance of con- 
temporary events, it must still be considered as one of the most 
remarkable portions of modern history. That the over-sanguine 
expectations of their friends should have been disappointed, 
is not wonderful ; but that the disastrous predictions of tlieir 
enemies should have been so signally falsified as they have 
been, this is indeed extraordinary. The war of liberty has been 
waged without an ally ; without assistance, except indeed such 
as, through the unskilful management of its contributors, has 
been productive more of harm than good ; the countenance, 
the influence, and all but the open aid of some of the Christian 
powers have been employed on the side of their enemies ; the 
combatants themselves, although united in hatred to the com- 
mon enemy, have been more divided among themselves even 
than the honest account of Herodotus shows their forefathers 
to have been at the time of the invasion of Xerxes ; yet, in 
spite of all these obstacles, they have in a great measure wrested 
from their tyrants the country of tlieir ancestors, they have 
maintained it against successive inundations of barbarians, 

— amidst all their biifl'eriogs, all the waste 
0f fire and sword remorselessly employed, 

Cflcpnquer'd and unconqueral le still; 

and are now maintaining it in the face of a new and more 
formidable enemy, it was not in human nature that such a 
spectacle should be regarded without sympathy and admiration 
by . the people 'of Europe. Accordingly, even in countries 
where the national opinion has no authorised means of making 
itself known, and where a short-sighted and (in worthy policy 
has betrayed (he government Into measures hostile to the Greek 
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cause, a lively interest has been excited in the people at large, 
an interest originating, indeed, in man’s natural love of liberty 
and hatred to oppressors ; and which vrould be felt in some 
degree, even were the objects of it Copts or Armenians ; but 
which is heightened in the present instance by a recollection of 
the ancient glory of the Greek nation, and of the extent to 
which their example, and the wev ks of their writers, have been 
the means of obtaining for us those free institutions, and that 
intellectual enlargement, which we prize so dearly. 

In our own country, as elsewhere, this state of the public 
mind has called forth a variety of literary efforts in aid of the 
Greek cause, in the shape of histories of the war, vindications 
of the Greeks, and elucidations of the national character and 
manners. Atnong others, the writer before us is already dis- 
tinguished as a zealous advocate of the Greeks. His present 
publication, however, is ^calculated to serve their cause much 
more effectually than a professed argument in their behalf ; for 
familiarity is a step to attachment, and we know no modem 
publication (excepting perhaps the tale of Anastasius) which fa* 
miliarises us so effectually with the modern Greeks. It consists 
chiedy of translations of Greek songs, some of them altogether 
new, but the most part selected from M. FaurieVs late excel- 
lent publication, embracing the whole circuit of Grecian life, 
whether ordinary or heroic. They are divided into songs of 
the KXefrei) or independent Greek's — miscellaneous historical 
ballads — romantic tales — songs of domestic life — and senten- 
tious distichs ; to which are subjoined a few translations from 
the more cultivated poetry of modern Greek literati, of com* 
paratively little interest. The preface, among other interesting 
matter, contains some valuable information respecting the 
state of the Greek population previous to the revolution, and its 
triple division into those who, on the Mahometan conquest, 
submitted unconditionally to the invaders : those who, taking 
refuge in the mountains, and annoying the plains below by their 
incessant ravages, extorted from «the Turks certain local privi- 
leges, and a comparative security in their possessions, under the 
title of 'ApfjMTcoKo),^ or armed men : and those who, disdaining 
all compromise, maintained themselves in the wilderness, and 
to whom the name of KXe^Toti, or robbers, originally given them 
by their enemies, and assumed by themselves a§ a title of dis- 
tinction, properly appertains. Of the character and habits of 


Printed elsewhere, by a whimsical erratum, afMfrwhof, 
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this latter class Mr. Siieridan has given an interesting account* 
He speaks of them in high terms, yet scarcely higher than many 
authenticated instances of their patriotic spirit and heroic endur> 
ance really warrant ; and if he gives them credit for some vir- 
tues which, in their circumstances, might be less expected, 
courtesy to women, and mild treatment of captives, his pane 
gyric accords, to the best of our remembrance, wdth the testi- 
monies of the most informed 'travellers respecting these moun- 
tain warriors. His preface is somewhat rambling, and savours 
of the wild Irishman, but it breathes a g^ierous spirit, and a 
manly sympathy with the friends of justice and liberty through- 
out the world. 

Of the richness, variety, and natural beauty of the songs 
themselves, it is difBcult to speak too highly, W^ere it only as 
a collection of truly original compositions, not produced by 
foreign grafting, but the nathe growth of the national mind, 
they would be valuable. I’liey are the bcgiuuiiigs of a new 
poetic life, the forerunners of a second age of Grecian poetry; 
SD at least w'c trust ; and w ill stand in the same relation to its 
future luminaries, as the old English and Scottish ballads to 
Shakespeare, Spenser, and the author of Waverloy. To the 
ancient minstrelsy of our own country, indeed, they bear very con- 
siderable resemblance^ in their construction, in th<^ energetic 
simplicity of their narration, in their pathetic and c(anic touches, 
and in the reckless and adventurous daring of the heroes (for a 
gallant Klepht makes no contemptible figure even by the side 
of a doughty knight of the middle ages) ; the differences are 
owing to the peculiar st^le of genius, indigenous in the respec- 
tive nations, and to the manners and circumstances of the 
country. Thus in the songs before us there is much less 
coarseness, as regaids the intorcouise between the sexes, llian 
in the border ballads collected by the great Scottish poet and 
antiquary. .A spirit of religious enthusiasm, and hatied to the 
infidels, is likewise a distinguishing characteristic. In this 
respect, from the partial siinilinity of ciicumslances, we might 
expect to find a resemblance between the Gieek songs, and the 
admirable, Spanish bfdiads translated by Lockhart. But the 
MoorSi of Spain differed from the modern 7'urks, as an en- 
lightened, a generous, and a tolerant enemy differs from a cruel 
and fanatical oppressor. Hence, with all that devotion to the 
ancient*faith which characterises the Greek warriors, we find in 
«TOe^Si>anish none oi those resentful feelings which mingle w'itli 
in the persecuted. To the one, ^ictofy is simply the 
’^triumph of the cross over a valiant enemy ; to the other, it is 
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an imperfect expiation for ages of insult to his religion, and 
cruelty towards its professors. But the minstrels of Greece 
have not been so fortunate in a translator as their brethren of 
Castile. We mean not to detract from Mr. Sheridan's merits : 
the faculty of rendering the productions of a rude people into 
the language of a refined one, without destroying their indivi- 
duality^ is so rare, and implies ^such imitative powers and such 
command of language, that the non-possession of it cannot be 
made matter of reproach. Wanting power to sustain the sim- 
plicity of his original, he has employed an artificial phraseology 
as a succedanciim ; but this was unavoidable, and this is all 
that h& has done ; he has impaired the original character of 
these compositions, but he has not attempted, as many might 
have done, - to impose a new one on them, under the i^a 
that he w'as making a good thing out of a bad one, when in 
reality he was only substituting an unnatural thing for a natural 
one. He has preserve® enough of their spirit to render this 
one of the most interesting publications of modern times. It 
is indeed but one instance, among a thousand, of the tasteless- 
ness and servility of our self-styled enlightened public, that 
such publications, as the present, and Hiirwitz’s Hebrew 
Tales, should have dropped from the press almost unnoticed, 
while any spinner of flimsy and sentimental verse, any concoctor 
of meretricious tales, supported by the quackery of a hireling 
review, can command universal attention and interest. 

The first class, or Songs of the Klephtai," are full of in- 
terest, as recording the feats of those heroes, who have for 
the last two centuries entered a practical and perpetual protest 
against the Mussulman's usurpation of their illustrious country ; 
and to whose efforts Greece mainly ovves the wonderful success 
which has attended her first general stand against her oppressors." 
The most striking of these are, perhaps, Boukovalla," 
Giphtdki," The Hawk and the Eagle," ** The Tomb of 
the Klepht,” "The Death of lotis," " The Mother of Kitzo,” 
Kaliakoudas," ‘and " Skyllockemos," which last, by the way, 
appears to be formed ont of two independent compositions. 
For one of these only can we find room. , 

For streams the thirsty plain, Whom crazed with grief we see 

The mountain longs for snow, Sdll wander on and weep ? 

The hawk for feathor’d prey. She is not in the mead, 

The Turk for Cbristiun woe. Nor on the breezy steep." 

** Where haa she bent her steps, ** She sought the goatherd’s hut, 

Gipht^’s anxiou* mother, Attracted by the soiind. 

Who lost two hopeful sons, The joyous musketry. 

And, dearer still, her brother ^ That echoed gaily round ; 

VOL. XXXJII. CLJl. NO. LXVI. R 
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Ah ! not for bndnl foast, 

Or village dance, they fired ; 
She found Giphtaki there, 

Who had not yet expired . 

The etreama of ebbing life 

Well'd firom his hand and knee : 
He totter’d, and he sunk. 

As falls the uprooted tree. 

True to his faiuo in death. 

He call’d some fancied friend . 


‘ — Dear comrade ! wert thou here 
To see Giplituki’s end. 

Thou wouldst defend his corse. 
When stmggling brealli was fled j 
Severing with friendly sword 
My miserable head ! 

Xow Voussouf will inflict 
Unspeakable disgrace, 

And bear it to Ali, 

j’iic torturer of my race ’’ ’ 


Of the Historical Ballads,” there are fewer remarkable 
for individual beauty, though ali are peivaded by tlie same tone 
and spirit. Several relaie to the glorious struggle of the 
Suliots with .Ali Baclia, of which it may he truly said that, for 
a series of actions, as distinguished from aii insulated battle or 
siege^ never was such an aggregate of heroic achievement and 
endurance crow'ded within such puny limits of time and space. 

The Captivity of Ki'annl Bey,” I'lfe Enamor’d Chieftain/’ 
and “TheCandiot Goatherd’s I'ale,” are worthy of notice. 
The notes to this, as to the other classes, contain a good deal 
of information as to the inatiners of the Greeks, and the ex* 
ploits and fate of their mountain heroes, Boukovailas, Skyllo- 
deraos, Niko-l'saras, Katzautoiii and his brother, Lambro Can- 
ziani, Mai cos Butzares, names to which Boileau himself 
would scarcely have denied the merit of being ‘‘ nes pour le 
vers,” and which, however strange to our cars, are to the Greek 
fraught with the same hcart-stiiriiig associations as those of 
vi'cll-skilled Bruce or Wallace wight, of Wilhaiu I’ell or Andrew 
Hofer. We must, however, pass on to the ‘‘ Uomantic Ballads.” 
The first of these is exceedingly beautiful, and translated in 
Mr. Sheridan’s best manner. 


Over a bridge went a dcsolcite bride Hon can ] .sing in a livelier tone. 

Singing so aadly, the arch open'd wide. Leaving jiiy husband, and wand’ring 
And the stream listen'd and btoj)p’d on alone, 

its way. Seeking iluou^^h mountains and valleys, 

Until its spirit rose dripping with spray • ni vaiji, 

Sing no more, lady, so thrilling an air 9 Simples to soothe the poor sufferer's 
Sing Bometliing gayer, or ring no more pain 

there.” 

Where all is g9od, it is difficult to select. We would quote 
** Death and the Wrestler/’ but for the superior claims of 
** The Plague,” in which the same allegorical personage is in- 
troduced, as also ill llie touching domestic ballad of “ The 
Young Girl and Death.” We wish that Mr. Sheridan had 
retained the Charon” of the original, in spid: of the fantastic 
effect produced here (as in Dante) by ilie appearance of this 
mythological personage in a Chri.*>tian poem. Charon however, 
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in the modern Greek superstition^ is as real a personage as the 
MolqoLi. ** The Guest’s Departure,” is pretty ; and in the 

Greek and the Janissary,” the circumstance of the husband’s 
slaying his wife in a moment of jealousy, and the next morning, 
in forgetfulness of what had past, summoning her with proud 
fondness to the village dance, of which she was wont to be the 
pride, would have been admired in a first-rate poet. “ The 
Rape” resembles “ young Lochiiivar” as to its subject, but 
breathes a deeper passion. Nor ought we to pass unnoticed 
the waggish ** Wish,” the Bride’s Complaint,” or the melan- 
choly pathos of 'riie Morcot Mother,” The Banished Boy,” 
and the otliers of the same class; or the gloomy sublimity of “The 
Plague.” There is an appalling boldness in the picture of Death 
as a herdsnfan driving his charge before him, and carrying the 
younglings in his arms, as a shepherd his lambs. Nor can we 
avoid noticing the eartiry palpability of the fiction, as shown 
in the question addressed to Death by his victims, and his 
reply ; a palpability more in the spirit of the ancient mythology, 
than of the vague, shadowy allegories, of modern poetry. Jt 
reminds us of the Nsxvia of IJomerj or the Frogs of Aristophanes, 
or of the daring familiarities of Dante and Bunyan. 

Our next extract, “ The Marriage,” is of a very different 
character. We give it in preference to another on a similar 
subject, “ The Lovers,” because the latter, although supe- 
rior in merit, is rather loo long for citation. The Voice from 
the Tomb” is in the heroic spirit of the old Runic songs, and 
“ The Night Journey” unite.s with domestic tenderness some- 
what of the ghostly mystery of a Tale of Terror. “ The Urn 
Crack’d,” Love’s Tell-tales,” the songs at p. 222 and 232, 
and “ The Countersign,” on the other hand, are marked by arch 
and sportive humor. We shall quote the second and third of 
these, the one being very short, and the other affording us an 
opportunity of subjoining, after Mr. Sheridan, the original 
Romaic. 


When thou didst grant that kiss, nijr 
love ! 

It was the depth of night ; 

Then who can e’er have seen and told 
So scandalous a sight ? 

Tho moon and stars alone were up, 

So only they could peep ; 

And dost thou tliink a falling star 
Has told the noisy dcfj> ; 

Tho deep an our, the oar a youth, 

Tlic enamor’ il youth a nidul ^ 


Then trust thy lover’s word at once, 

And bo. no more afraid. 

• 

Lady * thy son has caused our woe ; 

Twenty-three maidens love him ; 
Fine are in rank as much below. 

As eighteen are above him. 

• • 

So communing, we all agreed 
To buy a ring and staff ; 

The gift to be a corporate deed, 

Lest older friends might laugh. 
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He takes our gift ; with dogs and snares 
Peparts when morning ^wns ; 
Catches some partridges and hares, 

And then three beauteous fawns. 

We guess for whom the first is meant j 
His sister, too, has one ; 


His mother got the third-~he sent 
Our corporation none. 

How if the landlord is within. 

And dries with smiles our tears, 
His hair will not grow gray or thin 
Before an hundred years.' 


Kvpa /non, Tov vtdKav trov, Kvpa, tov aKpifiov <rov, 

Tlivre fjLiKph TOV ayavovv,*Kai beiLo\Tut /teydXes* 

Kai pia Tfjs aWris cXeyc, /itot rtjs dXXijs Xcyei* 

’EXttre, K as rov Trapw/jte KOfiirt Kal bakrv^ibt, 

70 baKTvXibi va tpopti, Kal to Koprrt va 

vh TTcprrareT, va ^a/perai *« tovs Ka/iirovs KaflaWuprjs, 

*s Tovs K&fiTOVs mavei rovs Xayovs, otu TrXdyia to. Trepb/Kta, 

K* avrov 's to. orpe^oXayica^a widvet rpt dXa^o/udoxta. 
royo TO 7cdi r^s fidwas tov, r* uXXo ri/s ubeptltffs tov, 

TO TptTov, TO KaXXt-rcpov, rijs dyanrjTiKijs rov, 
eba TOV Tpayovb^ffapiev, TVTpa va pri payitrg, 

K 6 olKOKvprjs TOV (TTnjTiov j(p6vovs rlhXkovs va 
vd Siitrrji \p6vovs eKarov, Kal va tovs aTrepntrp, 

If* arro tovs ckotov k* ifjiTpds, v detTpiop, va yepdrrp. 

We shall add some of the best of the yveojxai or distichs. In the 
first we have altered a word/ to preserve the point of the ori- 
ginal. 

Smiles, though, as sprung from gladness, The heart is qn-^stion’d hy the eyes j 
They ceitaiuly are kiu “ O heart ! w hat ait Ihou brooding on ?” 

To tears, the babes of sadness, * ** How blind ye are,” tlic heart replies, 

May wed without a sin. "Not to have seen my fiiund is 

gone !” 

The following tliought is original and fine : 

They say, No more regard tliy foes ; Black eyes ought to seem 

Contempt afiords relief-” Two bright cherries dropt in cream. 

It ne’er occurs to souls like those, 

That scorn itself is grief. 

We would willingly add to our extracts the spirited epitaph 
on the truly illustrious Marcos Botzares, the Leonidas at once 
and Aristides of modern Greece : but we must conclude. Yet 
we cannot close these recerds of patriotism^ of chivalrous 
valor and domestic aflfection, without one word, not indeed of 
surprise, hurt of indignation, that writers should have been found 
in this country to calumniate the Greek people, even in the 
• 

I I 1-^, — — 


* This latter should evidently have been expressed in the form of a 
wish. The song itself is one of a number of hof!iday carols, sung by 
children, and adapted, with variations of innocent flattery, to the circum- 
stances of particular families at whose doors they are chanted. 
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crisis of their heroic and unaided struggle for independence, as 
a mere mass of dishonesty and licentiousness— and that readers 
should be found to believe them ! 
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Slot contra ratio, et serretam gannit in aurem, 

l^e hceat facere id, quod quis viiiabit agendo, Pers. Sat. 5. 

Nimirum veteres Alfredo rege Britannos, 

Quantum dissimiles liodienio tempore natis ! — 

Credimus indoctos penitus vixisse, rudesqiie 
Artibus ingenuis ; — tunc sane temporis omnem 
Scribendi popiilum pariter^ pariterque legend! 

Insontem : — Alyslas nescisse, ipsunique dynasten 
Expertem studiis solitum traducere vjtam, — 

Rem praeda parere, et crassis dispendere partam 
Contentum dapibus, belloque domique suonim 
Se praestarc ducem, tineisque relinquere libros. 

Talia diini priscis annalibus eriita iiiecum 
Baud dubius reputo, (quis enim diffidere tantis 
Testibus audebit f) quse gaudia pectore surgunt ! 

Qua non voce libet patriae gratarier ipsi, 

Et mihi temporibub longe melioribus orto I 
O nos felices, O ter felicia nostri 
Saecula, quae solum nescire, et discere nolle 
Turpe putant ! Salve, post pessima tempora ferri, 

Altera, quae fulges auro pretiosior, setas. 

Jam non divino Sapientia lumine sedcs 
Illustrat proprias tantum, notosque Penates 
Invida ; — nunc omnes trivias, omnesque tabernas 
Incolit, atque casas ; — ^liominum jam scilicet agmen 
Mercuriale Juvat studiis incumbere ; agresti • 

Duro nocturnis placet impallescere chartis. 

Mutantur studiis quiestus, crepidamque relinquit 
Heu ! frustra nionitiis sutor, setosaque barba 
Nequidquam tonsoris opem deposcit, at ille 
ISedulus egregiis festinat adesse rhagistris. * 

Discipuli cocunt, genus admirabile, fabri, 

Fossores, lanii cum piscatoribus uncti, 
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Cerdones, lixae, ne te niorer, omne macellum. 

Dissimilis qiuL'stu, studio conjunctus eodem, 

Quisque venit ; sed tota iino velut ore caterva 
i^ostulat institui^ parilique ciipidine fiagrat. 

Obvius ex tiirba quenidam 1‘uligine nigrum 
Forsitaii astantern sectaj Coryphaeus hoiieslie 
Tulibiis aggrc<litiir verbis; — “ Vj’ii* disceie? — Vi ir lu 
Plus dominis sapcre, et caiisas cognoscerc leruni ? 

En ! tibi naturae secreta resolvimus, ipse 
Et fratres : damns insignes, en ! accipe, lihros ! 

En ! praeeeptores miros • Num scribere calks, 

Num legere ?” Hand vero/’ — Nil refert, me diice siimmas 
Noscere litterulns ante ipsa eleiiienta licebit, 

Tauquam ungues digitosque tuos ; quae nempc labors 
Assiduo quidarn vitioso noniiiie docti 
Acquireiida pulaiit, brevier tibi semita pr^stat. 

Da iiK Jo te totum mihi : per compendia fies, 

Grammaticus, lector, jui is legumque peritus, 
lU nemo, vates, geoinetres, omnia, quaj vis, 

Spe lucri ductuni noli me credere ; namque, 

Admoveas aureni propius, tibi commoda tanta 
Constabunt niliilo/’ — Quis non proinissa hbenler 
Taha captaret ? — Quis non evadere doctus, 

Praecipue propria nihil impendente crumeua, 

Vellet? — All cxspectas, ul iioii faber audiat ilia 
Argumenta, viro nullani poscentc laburum 
Mercedem ? — Sane munitis liberiiinus aun m 
Praebet, et ingenti Sophix* pcrcussus umoie, 

Mercurio steriles comnuitat Apollinis aras. 

Ecce autem tibi Crsipinus, niirabiiis liujus 
Ille gregis faiTtor, totusque cflusus in iras 
More suo sermone minaciler instat acerbo ; — 

“ Tune viros speras impunc lacessere sumnios, 

Et bene de palria iiieritos ’—Tune, improbc, pergis 
Fallere calleiiteiii tanta farraginc «tilcbeni i 
Dogmata nostrorum rides incredulus r iEvi 
Praeterili sordesttenobiasquc reduceie tentas, 

O animi vere servilis f * — Non ego vero; 

O bone, ne taiilum sievi ; quin ecce hbeiiter 
Veslras siuicipimus paitcs, vestro'sque magistros. 

Delicias hoirniiiiin ! Felices oiniiie dexlro 
Pergiie; magnannnis ausis Fortiina secundet! 

Vosiljp etiain liiiguis animisqne favete coloni ; 

“JParcite jam vacuum manibus tractare ligoueni ; 
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Discite, vos fabri ! — Quid enim ? Non ille theatii 
Cecropii decus seternum, quern tota loquentem 
Graecia mirari solita est^ inctidc relicta, 

Ibat ad cximium turpis squallore magistrum f 
Principio pahli contingat et exitus idem. 

‘ Aera siiblimi lustro pede/’ (Socratis hsc sunt 
Suspensi copliino verba,) et niortaiia temnens, 
Contcmplor solern. — Sensiis libi, more farina^, 
Succernain; subtile, et ab omni parte politum 
Ingenium referes. Imprimis discere rhytbinos, 

An modulos mavis?” ** Modulosego,” riisticus inqiiit, 

** Nam vafer elusit pistor me iiuper — At il/a 
Mitte, precor. I'ibi quis modulum gratissimus exstat. 

Die age ! Num trinis pedibus qui clauditur, an qui 
Senis ?” “ Pace tua, bone vir, sextariiis.” — At te 
Dique Deaeqiie oinnes perdant, iiisulse !” ‘‘ Negasne? — 

Accipe jam pignus, nostrum quern diximus.” liinc tc 
Ni rapis, insigiies terguni dubit, improbe, pcenas.” 

Atque etiarii jam nunc dum talia ludiinus; elieu ! 

Sccuri nirnium, ben quns uiidiquc turbas 
Aspicimus ! clamor quis tollitur! O ego demens, 

£t capitis criirumquc oblitus, homunculus ausus 
Tot caligas, tot contractos offendere pugnos. 

Ut sim vitalis, metiio, ni protinus ore 
Occluso, pedibus posthac coiifidere’pergam. 

Providus hand abler miles discesserit, et queis 
Obstaret fru.stra, fugieiido eluseril hostes. 


Mir at nr molem JEnea% magalia quondam ; 
Miratur portas, st repit unique^ et strata viurum. 

Si to, Plance, fori fecere negotia fessum, 

Et libet urgentes paidiuni dt*poncre curas ; 

Dum fera icmpestas tota bacchatur in Urbe, 

Dum nihil est nisi rupta fides, et^terror ubique, 

Dum facies populi longa e.st, et ' Deficit ille,’ 

' Deficit hie,’ rursus vicinia tota reclaniat, — 

Sis sapiens, nostramqiic iirbcin dignatus adire, 

Otia tutus aina : nostris nam srepe sub umbris, 
Tranquillas inter sylvas et amoeiia fiuenta, , 

Sollicitam dulces frontem expHciiere CamGc;;aE!, 


* ’A*poj5«Ti”, xrtt Tov iiXfoy, X- T. K. AntsT. Nub, 
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Quin novus hie rerum status, et mutata locoruni 
Iiivitat facies ; cernes iiigentia passim 
Atria, regalesque donios ad sidera molem 
Erigere ; exuinius sordes, et tempore longo 
Rubigo contracta fugit ; fervemus tibique, 

Certatimque novo incipimus splendescere cultu. 

Scilicet et tempus veiiiet, cugfi compita lustrniis 
Ohm nota tibi, ignotas miraberis sedes 
Surrexisse locis ; frustra magalia quaeres. 

Mole caduca sua, et primo sub Ca>sare nata ; 

Fallerisque vagaiis, et ubi sis saepe rogabis, 

Vicorum inflexii, et versarum errore viariim. 

O quid non a^tas, seuiperque vohibile tempus 
Provehit in melius ! non arcta palatia longiim, 
Stramincasque donios babitavit }?omnlus: arces 
Marmoreae cepere solum, et volventibus aniiis 
Patriciae septem crevere in collibus a?des. 

Et nos coepit aniare Deus, quicunque Deorum est 
Oppida cui curae in terris, nitidoque culuinuai 
Marmore candentes ; tola ceniiuitur in urbe 
Plaustra, redemptores ; passim caDnienta, trabesque^ 
Artilicesque operum, et gypsatae corpora turbae. 

Ipse pater, multa labens cum pace per agros, 

Camus, arundiiico ripas dum pragDiiit alveo, 

A nine pio moles, et fundanienta domorum 
Devehit ; et viridi gaudet deponere in herba 
Marmora, porticibusque trabes decora alta futuris. 

Eia age, tu mecuiii spatiabere, et omnia circum 
Visemus ; primum mirare, ubi Candida vultu 
Assurgit renovata aedes, ct luce recenti 
Fulgeus, oppositas Catharinse prospicit umbras, 

Clarum opus ! et quisquam tam curto in tempore credat, 
Tlanc molem egregiam, et splendcntes marmore lurres, 
Emovisse sitiim veterem, et sqiialentia quondam 
Atria ? nam magica quasi virgfi tacta, repente 
Mutata est natura loci : pro sordibus sedes 
Slant saxo n,qidae, stat fioiitis pura venustas 
Marniorese, solid uinque decus pro mole labanti. 

Nec procul hinc Tauri.domus, etiiotissinia fama 
liospitii veleris sedes ; niox occidet, eheu ! 

Occidet, atque ibit quo Tullus dives et Aliens. 

Et# modo i3i faveaht faciles,’ queis cura domorum 


Juveuai) j.. / 
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Evertendarum, decedet et angulus ille, 

Qui nunc denormat vicum ; turn plana patebunt 
Compita, quaque, vides^ rhedarum transitus arcto 
Urgetur spatio, turn nil terrebilfeuntes, 

JNec capiti mandram flectens auriga timebit. 

O utinani Arabica Genius' de gente magorum, 
(Mystica quern larnpas^ dominu^sve in pensa vocaret 
Annulus) has secum tacita sub nocte revulsas 
Ferret, el in Libya? campis deponeret aides ! 

Actum etcnim niliil est, nisi clara in luce patentes 
Pieridum sedes, el aniantes carmiiia turres, 
Aspicimus ; sanctasque domos, ubi floret avito 
Laeta sub liospitio, serosque fldelis in annos, 

Musa pio Henrici Manes veneratur amore. 

— Fiet et hoc quondam ; et veluti post specula tellus 
Ostendit patefacta iirbes, quas molibus olim 
Obruerat superinjcctis ; et reddita luci 
Apparent Divuni delubra, et tecta virorum ; 

Haud aliter, celata diu, regalia tandem 
Atria se pleno spectarida in lumine pandent ; 

Et quoties curru invectus per strata viator 
Venerit hue, sylvas Acadenii inviserc fervens, 

Sistet equos, flxusque obtutu hserebit in dlo, 

Miratus tunes, veterisque palatia Granta?. 

Plurima qua? laiides, qusedam rldenda videbis, 

Et qua? Democriti pulmonem, credo, moverent, 

Si foret in terris ; sunt qui simiil omnia miscent, 
Gothica queis facies Gra?cis adjuncta columnis 
Arridet ; doctique niodis confundere miris 
Terrarum simul atque awi discrimina, certant 
Omnigenas gentes imitari et saecula ; dumque 
Contend unt modo nos llomse, modo ponere Athenis, 
Orbis totius crescit pictura per urbem. 

Ora iinunt alii, et vetula? de more puella?, 

Antiques renovant vultus ; nitidumque colorem 
Inducunt, falsamque nova cum fronte juventam. 

Linquamus tamen ilia; dies non sufficit unus,, 
Nec levis hie labor est, urbis spectacula magiiai 
Omnia perlustrare ; age, .dum Sol ardet in alto, 
Scandamus, sodes, collem qui proximus urbi 
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linminet : liic duri loca quondam conscia aratii 
Tempora mutarunt ; lioininumque boumque lubores 
Emovit domus, et candentia niarniore tecta. 

Aiitistcs stellariim semotiisileib iirbe 
Fumosa^ gaudet sublimi e vcrticc collis 
Coelorum servare vices, Lunasque meatus, 
Loiiginqiioque iterum rcdeuntem ex orbe cometcu : 

Ciii datur astroruni aerio modulamiiie serpens 
Exaudire nielos ; puroque sub setlieris axe 
Sideribus vacat, et carpit commercia cadi. 

Felix ille vinim, et felici sidero natiis ; 

O ! quicunque paras taciturni ud flutnina Cami 
Errare, et saJices inter pallcrc quictas, 

Viribus, i, totis, fiircaque expelle Camcenas ; 

'I'eque ipsuni doceas et somno et inertibns lions 
Posse carere diu : patuloque in corde Matliesin 
Accipieiis dominam, semper siibliniia cifra, 

Cunique oleo consume orulos ; sic itur ad astra. 

Sed nunc, Plance, domum giessus revocaro vagaiitcs 
F*xpediet ; ccclo jam Sol incliiiat : eunduiii est ; 
TVudin'f et optatani fessis qua;*inintiat liornin, 

Tinnitu resonarc docet campanula sylvas. 


E. H, BARKERI 

D ISSERl'ATIO (It Pallcne ct P diene: in qua et 
illufitranlur et cmemlanlur multi Scriptoruin vctcrum 
Zoa. , 

Ad munuscula bicronicis ingesta, de quibus Casaiib. ad 
Suet. Ner, 25., pertiiiet glossa Photii Lex. Ms, IleXhviviKai 
yKeCivoiV 8ia0ogoi, xai rolg vtx^<raar4 ra epjxaia Qui locus 

banc etiam ob caussaiii notandus est, quod tirmat lectionem, 
iutGr ductuauttm, ap. Scliol, Aristoph. 
1421.” [M«iv eM wersa-Qott Si«vos7 ; Schol. *Eve) h 

JJs^i^tjvv} ev To7f 'H ^allots uQhov IriOsTo y^Tdivtx,, XXaTvai 5e 
h Z/eAX^vtj ylvovTot-r c\ Be, on 'Eppuaix, leg. ''Epfx.ottai, 
aytrat ev JleXX^vij rijs *A^atng, xai touto e7rccd\ov tiSstm. Forte 
i9<’i^ene, in ludis J*unoni sacris, pariler atquq in ludis Mer- 
, curio sacris, Icenie prseniiurn athletis proponebatur ] Pellena? 
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celebrata esse [at non secundum omnes^ sed quosdam 

tantum Auctores j ^'cerium cst e Scliol. Find. '0.7, 156/' 
f/liyiva, lUh>Avot re, vixajv-0* IfajjK, sc. eyvo) /xiv, Schol. TsKsItm 
5s sv jutsv lleWYjvr, TY^g ^A^otiug 6 xot\o6iAsvog 0£ofsviot, tivs^ 

5s x«) Toi'' EpfJictia, TO 5s a^Aov ;)^Aa7va, sv 5* Aiyivvi raAlaxeta :] 

“9, 147-” [Ka» ottot* euSix-Aloy (paep/Aoexov uupaiv TleWotva. 

Schol. 'O 5s aycov sv IleWri^^ *' Epfiuicx. IxaAsiTo, uysrai 8s 
*EpfMV Ku) ^ATTQhXuiVQg soqT^, Bso^sVhOL xa Aoujxsvf} ' su5iavov 5s pap” 
fiotxov, avTi TOW avuTTctVfnv, Ttjv aXs^ayspLOVy or* sv JIsAAijvjj p^Aaiva 
etlloTo Tcp vixaavTi ^sip^wvog (uqct,^* Ruhnk. ad Timaji JLex, 216. 
Rust, ad IL B. p. 2yi,44. ilsAXrJvij Ss, iroKig xa) otvTYj *A^al'ag* 
TotUTYig sQviXOv IhWvivsvg xol) /IsAA^vioj, — "'E(Tti Ss xoci xwp^Yi /IsA- 
A^vij, o$8V xet\ [adde, «<] /TsAAijvixod y(\oiivaiy ag sirei^Xx hi$s<rav sv 
Tolg Ixsi otyaa<riv, tLg xu) 6 KtofLixog 5)jXoi sv^O^vktiv. Distinguit ergo 
Arcliiepiscopus ilJe Tlies^saloiiiccnsis, uiius e (jrunimaticis vetc- 
ribus, Pelicnen Achaise uibeni^a Pellene vico quodam^ ubi lasnas 
praimium athletis propoiiebatur, Strabonern secutus^ cujus ha?c 
sunt verba, B. p, o60. Falc. ’^Kcrn 5s % JJsXAijvyj oraSta e^^xovra 
TYjg dfleXaTTij? uwspx6<jw,sv>j, (ppovpiov spufivov, ^Kctt* 5s xol) xd'fjt^ri llsK- 
oSeV xu) ui UsWriVixa) ^Xaivui, ag xa) M\a hl$s(rav sv roJg 
ayw(rt, xelrat 5s ftsrajw Alyatcov xa) JIsAXiJvtjj, ** Videtur duas 
Pellenes facere; sed adiiibcndu est Pauiuniai descriptio, quse 
locum inter pretubitur, 7, -0. l/sAAy^vsOcn 8s vj iroKig eiruv ett) 
\oPov xara axgav r^v xopvpr^v sg ofw avscTTrjxorog’ t^uto jxsv 5 t^ awo'- 
TOfAov, xa) 5i* auTo' eoriv aolxYfTOV' rep 5= ^^jaf^aXoiTipw wsTroXioTai 
ff<pKriv ou cruvsp^Ytg rj 7 ro\ig* eg 5s piolpag v=vspiY,posvri Suo wtto tij; oixgag 
jxsrafw avz^ovaYig,'^ Casaub. Sed viderint rei geograpbicse periti, 
an hue trahi possint Puusanite verba. Mihi saltern, si quid aliud, 
certissimum videtur Strabonern non de altera J^ellenes urbis 
parte loqui, sed de vico quodain Pellene dicto jutsTafu Alyatxv 
xa) lUKktivYig, Nam quamvis, Pausania teste, duabus Pellenes 
partibus clivus iiiteijacuerit, una tamen eademque, ut ex eodem 
Auctore colligi potest, urbs fuit, uiio codemque nomine appei- 
lata, non hac parte mbs, ilia auteni vicus ; at locu^, ubi l^enaz 
praeinium athletis propone batur, ^traboni atquc, ex eo, Eu- 
stathio est vicus Pellene dictus inter urbem Pellenen et ALgas 
jacens. * • 

Steph. B, neWYjVYi* vo^ig *A^aiagt \eyETai xa) IleWlva, cog 
Mirtj\iva, 6 TToX/rijf, ilsAXjjvswc, to 5»jAuxov, JIeAAijvij. JXrjf^stcoTsov 
Se, OTi ilaXAi^vyj xa) 17eAA^V)j h) p»6vm ypapi^puaTL Siafs^oucrj. Ka) ^ 
fisv UsWrivri 5uo ftova sQvixa ^si, to sic ewe, to 8<a TofJ tog' y\ Ss 
J7«AA{vf] 5ia TOW 6c, TSTTaga, UaAX^visuc, J7aXXi{vi0f , flaXXrivalog, 
17«XXijv1ti]^ Schol. Apoll. Rh. 1, 177. IIs\\r,vvfg' f}*A^aix^ 
TJtXKrjvri did tow 7, >; 5s erepa, yj Tvjg *Apxadlac, did row a ygdfsTat 
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neeM.^, (Cod. Par. 'Ax»u(,) 8e, fiegof r^s dro-raX/ct;, 

4 //eXA^vij.” [Miror virum doctum ^gisse crassum Schoiiastsa 
hujus errorem, qui^ notato iuter UsW^vviv *Axai'ixtjtf et iZdtX- 
AiJyiiP T^y *AgxaSIatf discriuiin^^ubjungit, *Ax^*S 
Betrc-aKiaSy ^ 17eAAijyii; confundeas, ut alii, Achaicam Pelleoen 
cum Thessalica Pelinua, deinde Achaiam Peloponiiesi cum 
Phtliiotidis Achaia. Apollonius Rli. autem, ad quern interpre- 
tandum ista scripsit SchoL, loquitur de Achuica Pelleoe : *Arri~ 
ptog he xet) *AfL^ioov *7!*Tepot(rlou vleg IleKkYiVYjg etpixetvQv fv 

9ror6 ne\hyig IlaTpOTraTeop hro^Krtrev ex o^ptxrtv ajyiaXoTo. 11. A. 
57ii. 07 *Txegyi(riijv ts xai uixstv^v Fovoefftruv, JIsW^vyjv t el^ov, 
^8* Atyiau a/x^iyejxovro. Pseudo-Did. Atotpepst nekkvpf^ UaKkrivr^* 
UaAAsviJ ftfiv y^g xoXig Opaxrig, i7?XA^yi] 8g ToA/;^vioy rr^ 'Avoitctg^ 
^ftTTi IleKoxGvvr^cog, Ubi IleKKrivri vocatur xoki^vioyp cum Pausa* 
niae, Straboni, Stepliano 11., IJesychio, Suidue, Zonarse, et aliis 
voAi; appellctur. i7oA/;^yiov qiioque est Villoisoni Scholiastse; 
Atafepei ileAAijyij TlaAA^yijj* IIsAAijyij, (leg. Ua^rjvy^,') yap 8ijjxo* 
9roA<;, (forte leg. fMiTgoxoXtg,) BpuxT/i;, UotAA^yat (leg. JToAAijyi},) 
Sg, hijfiog T^g ^ATTtKijg, IleXK^vfj he, xo^l^vtov Trjg A^^^otg, ^ eort 
rieXoTToyvriff-og. Apud Stepli. B. vero est : f/aAAtJvvj, hij/Mg. "'JEcrri 
he xflci hiifAog ^AimKog rijf *AvTtoxt^og pv\ijg, ovrco Asyojxeyos, Ilcth^ 
A^yi), 0 SijjWro'njf, I7aAAi}vgt/f. Ubi vide nott.] Numquid leg. (in 
Steph. B.) UeKKriyoL, wgMtmK^vei, \it* Tpfitvr) et 'Tppva? Pindaro” 
[IL cc, et in loco mox citandoj ‘^/JeAAava, Dorice/' [et Ari- 
atopfa. A, 99^* *Og<rd Aecxehafficov xaa, xeti ro) (r(;jttjDia;^oi *^il9rayTg; 
hruxavTt, IleWuyocg he hsi, Lacooice, ubi Schol. "Oyo/x« yuvaixo^ 
irotigag, ydp xap avrolg vopvri II eXA^yij rowop^ot* eviduftoSo’iy ovy 
Trig vogyr^g, i^yovy Tyjg ?ro Aea; ileAA^yij; extQvpt^ovtnv' dvrexotovyro ydp 
avTolg oi AotxwytgJ] Quamvis UeXKdyot Laconicse urbs ap. Pans, 
di versa sit ab hac, uti e Strab. quoque discimus 8. p. 386., quae 
in coiifiniis Arcadiae sita erat. Straboni autem dicitur rd JleKxya, 
£adem, ni fallor, quae IJetKX^vri Diodoro 13. p. 492* Schol. 
Apoll. Rb. 1. c. et Plinio : Polybio 4. p. 344. 7/ hr^ Tptxd?^i 
xpotretyopeuopi.evri IleAA:^, Pelleiie dicta in Tripoli.” [Apud Xen. 
*£AA. 7/3, 9. * intelligenda eat HsAAiJvi} alia, obscuiior ilia et in 
Laconica sita, et BgAAffva ev TpsxoKet dicta, quod demonstrarunt 
Palmer. JLx^rccAn Aucit, Gr. 76. et pene justo prolixins Mo- 
rus in Examine quorundam Locorum c. 9- : cf. Schneider.’ Lex. 
Xeh.] Steph, B. Kad ^ pdv IleWlivif^ hvo fLoya Idvixd to $ig 
wg, xop TO hidjou Tog, Similiter Bust. (1. c.) Sed infra v. "’/lAAivoe 
' ^serrbitur UeKkfptodo^, ut videtur ; faba igitur Grammatiei nostri 
'#egu]a : VlAAivot* iro'Aij xgog rff Koiaxlot daAMtro’ji. to eSyiXov, '/lAAi- 
valog,»g IJeWivodog, r^g BeAA^wjy. Aldus, *'/2Atya, uno tantum A,” 
[et sic teste Btrkelio ap. Ptol.] An UaAAijvaTo^ leg. aut J7?- 
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XivvaTogV* [Cod, VoBS. 60$ ne\i¥valo$ rri$ ni\ivvifi$, quo duce 
totum locum sic refingenduni censemus : ^/2Xiwa* woAi^ vphs rf 
Koi(rvi^ to edvixov 'SlXmaioc^ tug IleXmcuog, r^g IltXlvvvji. 

ipso Stcph. nektyvet" voK^g Bea-Axlag h rjj ^fStwriSi, xex^^tjrat kito 
Jli^hou Tou Ol^aXiecoj* eo-ri Se xet) n^KkriVOLmy opog X(qv, xod ts 
xnirtxoy, UBkXvpfctiog, Ubi idem mendum irrepsit, llsXkyimlov^ 
nekkiivalog, pro Ilekmaloy — HEk^vvalog, ut jam correxeriint VV. 
DD. De permutatioiie horum nominum vide omnino Palmer, 
et Wessel. ad Diod. S. 18^ 11. item Salmas, ad Soliii. 607. 
Tymnis Epigr, 1. Mixxog 6 iTeXXavalo^ *Evvet\iou fiapvv avkav 
Tov8’ If 'A^avuioLg expepLeitr *lXtuhog, Tvptrrivov peksdoLpec. A qui- 
bus hse minutix non negiiguntur^ peki^afia Doricum esse nega- 
bunt; corrigendum arbitror, xeXa^i]/xa. Crinag. Epigr. 10. 
Tvpavivyig xtXahy}pu Siatx^ucnov (rakvtyyog, Ilokkuxi UKTulm (TTg^veg 
vire^ TTslioiv ^Qey^apemig, 6 vgh ph e^et ^govog Iv Bwcrl vixaigJ’ 
Valck. ad Adoniaz. p. 359,, Corruptum pski^apu conniventibus 
oculispracterii; recte a l^alniasio emendatum, reponente piki- 
tapcty instrumentum quo iridando lyrrheni se exercuerunt. 
Tyrrhenorum iiiveiilum tuba. Minus probabiliter Valck. xtkA- 
hripu reponit e Crinag. Epigr. 10., ubi diversa est phrasis,” 
Brunck. Diversa quoque est phrasis in Nonni Dionys. p. 792. 
Kal 4»Quylotg avkoictv hvsxTUTrev avkog *A$^yf)g, Kul BIBopou xe\a- 
8ijpa Sov«0 IXiyaivev ^A^etpyevg Okt^opevog vakuprja-tv, MekebapLu, 
curay et, e Poetaruni usu, id quod quis curat et exercet : hinc 
tuba, qua Tyrrheni utuntur, pekiSapet Tvppfjvov, i. e. Tuppvivwv, 
recte vocari potuit.” Jacobs, ad AnthoL Pal. p. 157. At 
Valck. 1. c. peks^apoL Doilcum esse negat ; nullas tamen ra- 
tiones ad probandam suam sententiam attulit, nec sane ex iis, 
quae dixit vir doctus, intciligi potest, cur vocabulum xekadv^pa, 
quod usurparunt Crinag. et ^oiinus, magis Doricum sit, quam 
peki^pu, quod in If. G9. Od. J. 650. 0. 8. T. 56. 343. 

reperitur. Archia' Epigr. 4.- Tpaoxh Ilakkmaiog avtitprtjffty *A$uvet 
Avkh epi^pepsTuv Mixxof 'Evvakiou, quod expressum est e Tymnis 
Epigr. Sed Miccus iste, qui tubam suam in lliadis Minervae 
tempio dedicavit, cujas fuit? Utrum Achaeus e Peloponneso 
Pelleneusis, an e Tliracica Cbersoneso Pallenaeus ? £go qui- 
dem Iliad i Minervae propiorem atque omnino Pjillcnaeum arbi- 
tror fuisse, scribendumque adeo in bis Epigrammatis IlakXa- 
voeiof, quod in postiemo meus exhibet Cod. Vat apograpfaus : a 
JIsAA^v)} usitata forma gentilis erat Ilekkrivevg, a hakk^vii dke- 
batur et Uakki/iveiiog. Sed ex Achaia Pellenenses, ut a Liv. 39, 99. 
Utkknytig, inulto frequentius, quam Pallensei Thraces, memo- 
rantur in historia.” Valck. Etiam Pallenes Thracicae ap. Scriptt 
vett. satis frequens est meiitio, ut patet e locis supra laudatis 
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infraque hiudandis. ** In Arcliiae Epigr» Codex habet 
valos, at in l'}^iiiuis caniiiiie IIsXKavahs* U iruni ex altero emen- 
danduni sit, dicat qui Micciim hunc aliunde sibi notum sciverit^ 
cujas fuerit, quod ego prorsiis^ignoro. Utroque in loco UaA- 
scr, esset, si de gentilibus iiominibus vera tradidisset 
Steph. B. in ne\?<^vyj^ q^iiem redarguit Holsten.’’ Brunck. Imo 
vir doctus locum ap. Steph. ]tl,, in quo reperitur IlsTJ^ivalos, 
suspectuni habet. Mihi saltern hand sperneuda videtur ratio ilia, 
Bninckio et Jacobsio prorsiis neglecta, propter quaiii Vakk. 
in Tyimiis Epigr, IlaXXavuhg ex Archiaj Epigr. Cod. Vat. 
scribenduni censeat “ Ego quideui Miccuui LHadi Mmervi& 
propiorem, atque omnino Pallenajumarbitror fuisse.” ]“ Similiter 
IlsWriviTeiis legitur in v. 4>6Vsogf nisi cunuptus locus sit, quod 
suspicor : ^Ofiogel 8g lx tmv irpog fiopiv pepc^v KAirtp/a, ev 
Trgog apxTOug Aiystpoig xa» UfXijviTaif, ^^p^aVxaTj wo^stri. Cum 
Aiysigoig sit ipsiim iiomen, non geiitilitium, puto etiaiii h. 1. leg. 
x«i ilsXX^vjj, retlg ’A^dUeeig 9r. Idem iiotavit et Salmas. 
IhWriytKog etiam hinc deducitur, unde BeXXyjvixal ^Keiivon, 
qua* corrupte neP^kixa] scribuiitiir ap. Hesveh.” [Etiam 
in Cod. Ven. teste Schowio, lisAX^vij* Iv ^'Agyu. JT/rX- 

Xrinitot) ^XotTvar ewe) Siot^epesv idoxovu at iv ilsXXi^V); yivof/,evai, 
cog xai dika rot; viHuxrt ^IBocrSat. Ubi Verw. tnalit h^opi^evci, sed 
vulgatam tuetur J. Poll. l,tl. At 3s IJeWtivtxot) ^\alvat yjtretv 
sil6xtp.ot, ccg xat rolg vtxaxrtv ctdXyjralg 3i'3o(r0ai.] UeXKyivtog, quod 
aherum e gentilibus ab Auetbre expressis, occurrit ap. Harpocr. 
ill MaoTTYipeg, ubi citatur ' AptarroTeXr,; Iv rfi iieXXijvicuv UoXtreia.** 

L. Holsten. 

Hujus Holsteniariae notas immemor, ** FlfXXijvio; nusquam a 
se esse lectum,” scripsit Valck. ad Adoiiiaz. p. 3o2, Apud Suid. 
etiam TieXXijvaTo^ ^troov legitur ; /IsXXi^vtj* ttoXic, xai IJgXXijvaio^ 
^tTwv‘ iw) *Twv wctXaia ^opouvrm ipartu, Iv 3s /JsXX^vij ha^opoi 
^Xalvai iylvovTO, ^AptaTo^avrjg, (1. c.,) JV/oiv ev$if nsXXr,vy)g weTs<r6at 
dtavosl; *Ew8i Iv JleXX^v^ h to); 'Hpaiotg adXov irtSevTO ^XeTtvav. 
I)e Proverbio vide kDrasni. Adag, 3, 3, 17. p. ^92. ubi citatur 
Julius L. vii. de Rerum VocabiilUf sed unde citetur,nescio. 
Pro waXata Jacobs, ad AntIwL 8, 15^. inalit ^a;^sa, idque 
omnino rccte; Find. N, 10, 82. ’Ex de IJeXXavag, e7rteff<rapevot 
Nmtov paXaxalort xpoxottg, ('* Jut us floccis lan<B instructs 
Jacobs. 1. c.) ubi Schoi, Avi) rod xa) sv ilsXX^vi} ivlxfi<re, 
Je wu^ea. tpartet iv DeXXrfV^ ayvec^a, Suo-^etpepot 81 ot 
'Jffeor wepi^pota-Tixieg 8s T^v^X«/xi3a (leg, p^Xavffia,) jxaXax^v xpoxtiv 
elwe, xa) erepcoGt ^J/u^pav* owore euhavov ^appaxov avpav DeXXavet 
wape^si, (Egregie nugatur Schoi. inemonter citans locum, qui 
sic legitur *C). 0,. 14(5. J\a) ^v^pav ottoV* gu3<a-A^ov ^appaxov ai5p«v 
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de Pallene et Fellene. 

I 

IhKKxvci ^epe,) *0 Sg aymv diog, xuKsItoh Se Jua. *H ovToog* ek Trig 
IJsX^^vYig ds Ta Beo^eviu viKwvTeg, ;^Aav/o-iv hiTiihioTaTOig xoiriivi- 
devreg x. r. X. Alibi idem Schol. scripsit tov aySivu fuisse Apol- 
liiiis et Mercurii^ e quorundam uutem seiiteiitia, Mercurii 
unius, Epp^oLioLy at hie Jovis esse ludos asscrit, ra Jua. Schol. 
Aristoph., ul supra vidimus^ Juiioni, h roig *Hpalotg, eos ipse 
tribuit^ sed addit, seiuiiidum quosdam^ tu ''EpiLona. uyerai ev 
ileXA^vp T^g *A^atag. Uuhnk. 1. c. suspicari videtur^ Schol. haec 
tradidisse vitioso Cpdice deceptum^ in quo voces ^Eppi^uioig et 
'Hpaiotg confusEC esseiit. Sed satis patet e locis supra citatis, 
imdtos ludos ill Pelleiie ohm cclebrari solitos esse, quorum alius 
Junoni, alius Jovi, alius Apolliiii, alius AJercurio sacer fuerit. 
Alii ludi ibi sub nomine Theoxeniornm celebrabantur. *^Idem 
Bao^Eviot et"' Egfiotia, sod v. oiiiinno Meurs. GV. Fer. iJ. p. 114. 
In Posidippi Epigr. (ap. Alheii. 414. e.) notanduni illud, XXa/- 
vijf Iv Tgu^st IhXXYivi^og, Uaccro panno pinuiic Peilefiica.) Norm. 
JJionys* ST* p. Et ttsXsv svmhvoc *Ap^otidog atrrof oLpoipyjg, 
iJgXX^vijv SgSaijxgv, OTTYi jjiyijX&y aymu *'Av^peg affiXeuouo-i ^iXop^Xa/vou 
TTSp) Vixtig, Xsipsplip afiyyovTEg a^uXirsa yviet p^iToivi.” Toup. 
Etaendd, ?tt 6uid, 2, 58(i. lii Schol. ad Deinosih. 127. nomeii 
llsKktimlaiv in /JgXXijvicov iiiiitaret Valck. 1. c. Sed, cum in Suida 
extet nshXtivouog vulgatiim babel quo se tiioatur. Zoiiar. 

i/eXX^v);’ TTo'Xij : ubi D. 1\. habet UsXtjVij, Sic ap. Xen. K, *A, 5, 
2, 12. scribi <^iXoJgvo 5 JleXrjvsbg, sod perperam scribi, iiotarunt 
Valck. 1. c. et Sturz. Lex. Xen. lii Orph. Argon, 15(i. *£v Is 
JUpixXupEvog Nr^ijiog sla-otipUavev, *Ay^o&i IlaW^vrjg te xat BuiSpott^ 
Aiica^oi)*'A(TTv Xiwwv afvsiov, sKstovopovg ts A'oXwva^, vulgo legitur 
ligXX^vijj, sed perperam. Vide Steph. B. in /7aXX^>i}, Herod. 
7, 123. Apoll. lib. 1, Idem dicendum est de ejusdem 
Orphei Argon. 4G6. OtiXu/xTrou 5g /SaflycHOTrgXou Trprjwvocg egopvoug 
Ei(rE^paxov Mivvaif xa) *'AQa) lsvZpa)Bsu xap^av^ 27aXX^vi]v t ey^giav, 
ib'g ^ci^eV XupoSp^HTiv : ubi vulg. ilcXX^vijv correxit Uolsten. 

Neinoauteni, qui secutn reputaverit in quot ct quantos geo- 
graphicos errores iiicidcrint ipsi veteres Auctores, Scholiastaeque, 
et Librarii, atque e\ iis hodieriii Critici, uoininum horum simi> 
litudine decepti, nostram de his rebus prolixitatem magnopere 
cuipabit. • 

E. H. BARKER. 

Thetfordia, Feb.xw, 

A. D. 1820. 
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BIBLICAL CRITICISM 

On the lirst and Second Chapters of St. Matthew ; 
comprising a view of the leading Arguments in favor 
of thdr Auth&Uicity, and of the principal Objections 
which have been urged on the sulject. By Latham 
Waineweight, M.A. F.S.A. of Emman. Coll. 
Can^ridge, and Rector of Gt. Brickhill, Bucks, t^c. 


No. Vll.-{Concludcdfrom No. -IXF.] 

The quotatioQ almost immediately following, in tiie eighteentli 
verse, has been deemed still more liable to the attacks of 
criticism, but which has fortunately been exercised with as 
little success in this as in the preceding cases. ** Then was 
fulfilled that which was spoken by Jeremy the prophet, saying/ 
In Ramah was there a voice heard, lamentation, and weeping, 
and great mourning, Rachel w'eeping for her children, and 
would not be comforted, because they am not.’' That the 
prophet meant to apply this predkuon, in the first instance, to 
the Babylonish captivity, will not admit of the slightest doubt; 
but in addition to this, it is contended by many, that in its 
,9ecofidarif meaning, he designed to prefigure the massacre of 
the infants at Bethlehem. That Ramah and Bethlehem were 
at too great a distance from each other to allow of this double 
interpretation, and that the expression, became they are not^ 
cannot have tbe same signification in both cases, are citcum- 
stances which have been advanced as serious objections. It is 
stated in reply,' that it ought to be recollected that Herod’s 


* The words as they stand in Jeremiah xxxi. 15. are these ; — 

, ", , Ikhrew. 

roaa ohnon m ro yma nana 

Septuagmt. , 

ly *PajuiS tfltaCtrBn iutl liri tSy 

vtm uiriif, Hal oiht ««pe(xx«ie^y«i, Kti o6x dvit, Alex. MS. 

-Ct , .. « St Matthew, ii. 18 . 

k» 1 xXapfi/tAof xol Wi/g/xif voxi*;, tCkalova-a ra 

'epite «dr^, vCnt {9iX| irapaxXij^ynt, ort odx tlari. 

The reading of the Septuagint, in the editions pf Bos and Grabe, is 
nearer to tbe Hebrew than that quoted above, hut varies more from 
St. Matthew. 
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mandate was not confined in its effect t& Bettilebetn, but ex- 
tended to all the eoasU round about ; and the voice of Rachel 
therefore may well be described as heard in Rama, which was 
situated in the tribe of Benjamin. With respect to the ex- 
pression VS) because they are^ not, it may surely be re- 

garded at least as applicable to the infants as to the captives : 
nor is there any inconsistency in believing, that the lameiitatton, 
which was at first uttered for the* captivity of an impious people, 
should afterwards be repeated for the slaughter of innocent 
children. « 

Some few writers have adopted another explication. Instead 
of rendering the Hebrew word (nD*Xl) as it stands in the ma- 
jority of versions, in Ramah, they derive it from a different 
root, (Cni) aitum esse, and consider it as denoting on high^ 

But tiie ii^ht in which this citation is regarded by most of 
our best commentators, is that of an accommodation. In the 
original prophecy, Ra^el, whom every Jew would naturally 
consider as the pattern of affection, is represented as personally 
appearing, and expressing 'all the emotions of ardent grief for 
tiie fate Of those who were destined to be led captive to Baby- 
lon by their Assyrian conquerq^s. St. Mttdiew, therefore, 
here borrows the language m the prophet, and adapts it to bis 
description of a deed of Cruelty, still more calculated to excite 
lamentation and sorrow. 

A charge, however, of a more serious nature has been brought 
forward against this part of the chapter before us ; and because 
tlie massacre of the infants at Bethlehem has been passed over 
in silriice by Josephus and other contemporary authors, the 
fact itself has been boldly denied, and the verai^ of tbe sacred 
historian attempted to be destroyed. But ar^raienta deduced 
fiom omissions of this description, when unsupported by 
stronger evidence, are, to say the least, very inconclusive ; and 
ill the present case they are clearly of no avail, since the con- 
duct of the writers in question may be sufficiently accounted 
for. In the first place, resji^cting the silence of Josephus, it is 
well known that this bistoriae dfrived the greatest piart of his 
account of the actions of Herod from NicoSnis of Damascus, 
who was notoriously biassed by bis partiality towardethat prince, 
and had couscqueiitiy taken no notice of many of bis cruelties 

* Among those who have given the preference to this mode of ex- 
plaining the passage, we may uapne Arias Mfmtanos, the kamed 
Spaniard, whose Polyglot Bible wi» published under the patnmage of 
Philip II. 

VOL. xxxnl. Cl Jl NO. LXVL S 
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recorded by otliVrs. An additional motive must have operated on 
the mind of* Joseph us in making this omission, and which at once 
sufficiently accounts for the fact. Agrippa the younger, the 
lineal descendant of Herod, was living at the time when tlie 
historian vrrote, and as it appears bad conferred obligations on 
him* He was aware likewise that his mention of this fact 
would lead to an inference not a little favorable to tlie Chris- 
tian cause : and it is certainly tiemarkable that the same author 
has related very few of the crimes of Pontius Pilate, upon 
which Philo, bis contemporary, has dwells with so much se- 
verity. 

In the neat place, the silence of the writers of Greece and 
Rome on this point will not excite our surprise, when we call 
to mind the vast extent of the Roman empire, and the impro- 
bability that an event tq^ly unconnected with the scene of 
poliiics, and transacted in a distaht and an obscure province, 
should engage the attentkm of men occupied in the pursuit of 
literary fame. That it did not altogetbek pass unnoticed appears 
from a saying of Augustus, r^ted in the Saturnalia of Macro- 
bins, who lived in the latter end of the fourth centui^, in the 
reign of Theodosius 11 : ** Cum audisset inter pueros, quos 
in Syria H erodes, Bex Ju^orum, intra bimatum jussit inter- 
fici, hlium quoque ejus occisum, ait; Melius est Herodis por-- 
cum {iv) esse quam Jilium\u\ivy* (SaturiiaU lib. ii. c. 4.)' 

The last passage in the second chapter, which has excited the 
objection of our opponents,* occurs in the 23d verse : And he 
came and dwelt in a city called Nazareth; that it might be 
fulfilled which w'as spoken by the prophets. He shall be called 
a Nazaretie.” It is here asked^in which of the prophets are 
these words t<#be found f Um ysYpetTreu ; as St. Chrysostom 
inquires of a cHution in the Epistles. Is it not notorious that 
their existence cannot be traced in any of the writings of the 
Old Testament, from Genesis to Malachi i To these questions 
different satisfactoi^ answers have been given by different 
divines. 

Dr. Owen and Bishop Pearce refer the quotation to the 5th 
verse of the ffi^teentli t^pter cl Judges, where we find these 
words: — |riie child be a Nazarite unto God.'* And 
they here consider Samst^, to wfabot the passage immediately 


* The questibn relative tq^the silence of Josephus has been elabc- 

rateiy examined by iardner, in hU Ciedibility, vm. i. See also Bishop 
Peasde’s Comment, and Afcldiidiop Newoome, in lor* 
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applies^ and who was born to be a dellverel^ as the t}'pe of 
Christ. But without having recourse to types^ the best expla- 
nation appears to be that which has been ably supported by 
Dr. Huntf Regius Professor of Hebrew at Oxford/ and other 
critics of learning and talents. In their opinion the words of 
the Evangelist are not to be considered as a literal quotation, 
nor as referring to any particular passage of one of the prophets, 
but are to be regarded as oonyeying the general sentiment of 
all the prophets concerning the character and condition of the 
promised Messiah. It was even the remark jof Jerome, that 
the use of the plural, tmv is sufficient to indicate, that 

no individual prophet was here intended to be designated ; and 
with regard to the expression he shall be called a 

Nazarene, it has been shown, by Bishop Pearce aud other 
Clitics, to denote nothing more, according to the usage both of 
sacred and profane writers, than he will be a Nazarene. This 
latter appellation, in the time of the apostles, not only signilied 
an inhabitant of Nazarlth, but was used as a general term of 
reproach and applied to impostors, and other persons regarded 
with contempt. That our Lord would meet with persecution 
and insult, that he would be numbered among the transgressors, 
and would be ** despised and ri^ected of men,’* are circum- 
stances explicitly foretold by the prophetic writers : and bow 
strikingly these predictions were accomplished, both from his 
making his abode in a city so hateful to the Jews as Nazareth, 
and from the treatment he experienced from the world, is but 
too clearly proved by the history of his life, sufferings, aud 
death.^ 


> See Dr. Hunt’s Sermon on these words, preached before the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, and printed at the end of bis Ob$ermtion$ on the Book 
of Proverbt, 1775. 

# There yet remains another objection on which peculiar stress is 
laid by the IJnitariaos of the present <i^. It is boldly affirmed by the 
editors of the Improved Feriton, as it is called, of the New Testament, 
that if St. Luke’s account be true, that Christ was thirty years old in the 
fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberim, Herod must have been dead at 
least two years before the birth of our Iiord. Respecting this apparent 
difficulty so unfairly magnified by Unitarian writers, we piiist observe, 
that, in determining the fifteenth year of Tiberius’s reign, there are two 
inodes of computation, each of which has been attribuM to St. Luke. 
Supposing the beginning of that emperor’s reign to be dated from the 
death of Augustus, which took place in August A. U« 767, then the 
fifteenth year of Tiberius’s miga would be A* U* 761 ;*aDd our*Lord, if 
born A. U. 748. or according to others 749, world be thirty-three or 
thirty-two years of' age, wldA may be considered as within the latitude 
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Such then arts the Objections which have been urged with so 
much confidence egaiii$t the authority of the commencing 
chapters of our first gospel» and such are the satisfactory replies 
which they have received from the learned advocates of genuine 
Ciiristianity. But before 1 quit this part of the subject, there 
IS one remark which particularly claims the attention of the 
reader ; and that is, that the argument derived by our adver- 
saries from the variation which subsists between* the quotations 
of the Evangelist on the one haitd, and the original Hebrew, 
or the Septuagint version, on the other hand, is not confined 
to the first and second chapters of St. Matthew, but might be 
applied with equal force to other porUons of the New Testa- 
ment, which are acknowleged to be indisputably authentic by 
every class and denomination of Christians.- To verify this ob- 
servation, it will be sufficient to select merely one of two exam 
pies, out of many which the sacred writings offer to our notice. 

An instance in point occut» in the ^Sui verse of the 19ib 
chapter of St. John s gospel ; — ** After this, Jesus knowing 


allowed by St. Luke’s expression of “ nbmU (w«0 thirty years of age,” 
But, on the other hand, if the beginning of Tiberius’s reign be computed 
from the time of his being associated with Augustus in the imperial 
government, (a mode which has been adopted in other instances) the 
discrepancy will be removed without any difficulty. This admission of 
Tiberius into a share of the government is to be dated, according to 
Velleius Paterculus, A. U. 764, or according to Suetonius, A. U. 765. 
Now taking the first of these dates, if our Lord was horn in A. U. 748, 
then, in the fifteenth year of Tiberius's reign, he would be thirty years 
old. Taking the second date, (that of Suetonius,) then if our Saviour was 
horn in the autumn A. U. 748, he would, in the fifteenth year of the same 
reign, be thirty- one years old; or if born in the autumn of the year fol 
lowing, 749, he would then be only thirty yturt of age. The generality 
of writers now agree with Lardner, that Herod died about seventeeiuor 
possibly sixteen years, before Augustus, that js, a little before the p*s- 
over A. 17. 750 or 751 ; and hence, if the last mode of computing the 
reign of Tiberius be received, Herod must have died ahout a year and a 
before the birth of Christ. As a striking coufirmation of the fact 
that Si. l.uke followed this metbcKl, it should he stated, that on no other 
supposition can this Evangelist’s account be made to coincide with the 
date assigned Co the cruoiixkm by alt the early Christian writers. 

Where differenidates present, themselves of nearly equal authority, not 
only are we at liberty, but it is incumbent on us, to select those by which 
the clashing circumstances attending any event can best be made to 
Doiuee witli,each other. See i^la^nighPs Harmony of the Gospels, 
ert. $ and 3. and Bishop Pearce's Dissert, prefixed to hU Com- 
btary. . ‘ 
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that all things were now accomplished^ thit Scripture might 
he fulfilled ,'’ i thirst.*** Now it is remarkable that, in the 
wiiole compass uf the Scriptures of the Old Testament, no such 
words are to be found as applicable to the conduct of Christ; 
The only passage which at all corresponds with the language of 
St. John, is contained in the sixty-ninth Psalm : ** And in nij 
thirst they gave me vinegar to drink.” 

Another example may be obaerveil in the ^7th chapter of St; 
Matthew (vv. 9> 10.): ‘'Then was fulhlled that which vtas 
spoken by Jeremy the prophet, saying, And they took the thirty 
pieces of silver, the price of him that was valued, whom they of 
the children of Israel did value ; and gave them for the potter’s 
field, as the Lord appointed me/’ The passage in the Old 
Testament,, to which this quotation really refers, is the 13tii 
verse of the 1 1 th chapter of Zechariah ; — “ And the Lord said 
unto me, Cast it unto the potter; a goodly price that i was 
prized at of them, i^id 1 took the thirty pieces of silver, and 
cast them to the potter in the house of the Lord.” The words, 
cited by the Evangelist on this occastoii, are expressly said to 
have been taken from the prophecies of Jeremiah, though, as 
we perceive, this statement is itotoriously contradicted by the 
fact. No inference, however, of any importance, can be derived 
from this circumstance, as we find by consulting the margin of 
Griesbach’s Greek Testament, that sufficient authorities are now 
extant to justify the belief that tbf name of one of these pro- 
phets has by some mistake been substituted for that of the other. 
But the variation, in other respects, between the citation in St. 
Matthew and the text as it now stands, both in the Hebrew and 
in the version of the LXX, is too spiking not to excite notice* 

A third instance presents itself in the iStb chapter of St. 
Matthew (v, 36.) : ** That it might be fulfilled ^hich was 
spoken by the prophet, saying, 1 will open my mouth in pa- 
rables, f will utter things v/hxA have been kept secret from the 
foundation of the work!.” It is worthy of observation, that 
these words, though here said to be quoted from the proy>AeciV5, 
are really taken from that division of the Scriptures distinguished 
by the title of the Hagiographa, The passage which the 
sacred writer had in view is unquestionably the second verse of 


* St. John xix. 38 . ^ , P«idm Jxix. 

(Septuagtnt.) Mtf rijy fifbrew ; 

.•yoTT 
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the 78th Psalm 1 ** I will open my mouth in a parable ; I will 
utter dark sayings of old.” * 

That these and many other citations in the New Testament 
differ veiy considerably from the text of the corresponding pas- 
sages as they stand in the <original Hebrew Scriptures, or in 
that version to which the early Christian writers more fre- 
quently resorted, — no one, I imagine, will hesitate to admit. But 
are we, on that account, at liOerty to infer, that the facts to 
which they are applied are false, or that the chapters in which 
they arc detailed must be spurious? Are 'we authorised to 
affirm, that, because the precise words, which our Saviour is 
related, in a pre( ediiig example, to have uttered on the cross, 
are not to be discovered in the present text of the Old Testa- 
ment, — no such expression was ever used ; or that np such me- 
morable event as the crucifixion ever took place ? Does the 
want of coincidence in this and similar instances justify our 
discrediting the veracity of the whole work, or even our con- 
sidering that portion with which it is more immediately con- 
nected as the supposititious production of some subsequent 
author.^ It must be acknowledged, indeed, that respecting the 
greater part of the New Testament, though the same circum- 
stance is frequently observable, these assertions have not be» r 
made, this mode of reasoning has not been adopted. But the 
first two chapters of St. Matthew have been destined to en-" 
counter a different treatment* Thus because a passage from 
one of tlie prophets, which in its primary import rtlatod to the 
lelease of the Israelites from their slavery in JSgypt, is cited hy 
the Fvangelist in describing the return of our Lord from that 
country, a certain class of disputants contend, in the first place, 
tliat the quotation is completely misapplied ; and they then vt^n- 
ture to assume, that the whole account of the liight mti Egt/pt 
is destitute of foundation. Again, because the distance of 
Hamah fiom Bethlehem has been imagined to be too great to 
allow of the application of the prophecy, which oiiginaliy re- 
spected the captivity, to the event to which it is referred by 


' By comparfnp, the following quotations in the New Testament with 
their cofii'»‘ponding passages iii the Old, the same observation may be 
etill farther exemplified. Matt. xi. 10. Matt. xxi. 4, 5. Matt, xxvii, 
9, XO. Luke yu. 27. The five foUowng, viz. Matt. xiii. 14, 15. Mark iv. 
1«. Luke vui. 10. .lobn xii. 40. Acts xxviii. 36, 37., all relate to the 
oj^hecy in Isatph. John xix. 36. Acts xiii. 40, 41. Acts xv. 15, 




and more particularly John vn. 37, ss. 
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tlie sacred historian, they not only question tht! irenuineness of 
the chapter containiug this narrative, but, encouraged by the 
silence of Josephus, they attempt to prove, that the massacre 
of tlie infants recorded of Herod is a transaction by no means 
entitjed to serious belief. This |j|oc€dure, however, on the 
part of our adversaries, must be^nd ail doubt be deemed 
inconsistent with impartiality of inquiry, contrary to their own 
practice on subjects unconneated with religion, and justified 
neither by the rules of legitimate argument, nor by the result of 
historical research. « 

I'hus is the direct evidence in favor of tlie authenticity of the 
first two chapters of the gospel of St. Matthew submitted to 
the dispassionate decision of 1^ reader, in pl^njunclioii with the 
replies to all the iiiaterial objections whicn the subject has ex- 
cited. It appears almost iiupusaible to rise from this examina- 
tion without acknowleging, that the positive arguments in favor 
of the affirmative side pf the question possess the same validity 
with those adduced to establish the genuineness of the rest of 
tlic New Testament, and that they are more than sufficient to 
^werbalance tlie difficulties which have been placed in the oppo- 
site scale. Nothing, in short, ^eems wanting to render the evi- 

> Mce as complete as the nature of the case will admit, but the 

testimony of some of the early and inveterate 
r isi the religion of Christ; and this auxiliary proof, 

bv no means essential, we are able to produce. 

It been shown, in the first place, that the two contro- 
•.eited chapters are contained in eveiy Greek matmscript of the 
^'ur gospels which has reached the present times, with the 

> '‘option of one of so modern a date as the fourteenth century ; 

hich, however, let it be observed, the genealogy alone is 
^?cjcnt. 13ui, even in this individual case, such is the com- 
neemeut of the text of this gospel, as to render it in the 
. nest degree probable, that the genealogy did actually exist 
the prior manuscript, frof^i which the present was imme- 
tely transcribed. With regard to those few manuscripts 
' hich have suffered from the msitilation of accident, or the cor- 
rosions of time, no inference can be deduced from that circum- 
stance which would not equally affect many ot|}er parts of the 
New Testament, where suspicion has never for one moment 
been indulged.' In the next place, we have seen that the first 

• - * . 

' It should have been stated, that Taiian, one of the early heresiarchs 
of the second century, omitted the genealogy in his Harmony of the 
Gospels, eiititlea Ti hi Tweipwv Eh*yy«M*v, no longer extant ; but the same 
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aud second cl^^lers^arc also included in all the ancient and 
numerous versions, still extant^ and still accessible to the exaniU 
nation of the learned. The antiquity, indeed, of these versions 
varies considerably ; but we have the satisfaction of knowing 
that one of tliem was mad&at least as early as in the middle 07 
the second century, that aether was in existence in the begin-^ 
fling of that century, and that a third which, though now lost, 
formed the basis of the Latin Vailgate, is ascribed by the most 
competent judges to the same remote period. In a few Latin 
manuscripts, corrupt copies of the Latin Version, and of doubt- 
ful antiquity, the genealt^yis separated by an interval from the 
remainder of these chapters. But since this novelty (for in no 
other instance is iiMo be discovered,) in all probability owed 
its origin to the difiiculty felt by the copyists in reconciling the 
genealogy of St. Matthew with that of St. Luke, their testi- 
mony cannot be received ; and the manuscripts themselves, 
compared with the celebrated versions igpade immediately from 
the Greek, are entitled to no authority whatever. In the third 
and last place, we have found that the strongest corroboration 
of the same point is afforded by the ouotations from these 
chapters preserved in the writings of the Christian fathers ot the 
second, Uiird, and succeeding centuries. But in addition to the 
concurrent testimony of these early Christian writers, we have 
in our possession that of the three most acute and formidable 
adversaries with whom the religion of Christ had to contend 
during the first ages of its [progress. If it be obvious from the 
language of Celsus, the Epicurean philosopher, who fiourished 
in the second century, that he considered these chapters as 
genuine, we may rest persuaded that, with all his animosity 
against the doctrines they disclose, and all the ingenuity by 
which he was characterised, be was unable to detect those 
marks of a spurious character, which were reserved to be dis- 
covered by the keener intellects of modem disputants. He 
certainly did accuse the Chrisriips (in a passage preserved by 
Origen') of altering the original of the gospels, in three or 
four instances, or oftener,^^ in (brder to avoid the force of the 
objections urged against them. At the same time, it is manifest 


author from whom we derive this informatioD, (Theodoret) likewise 
iJientioDs that Tatian rejected the genealogy in St. Luke, (the authority 
of which *18 now ^never called in question) " and every thing which 
Jesus to be the ^soo of David according to the flesh.^ HU evi- 
^ herefore, is of no weight whatever, 

. contra Celsum, lib. ii. sect, sr. ^ ' 
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that this could not apply to the chapters in question ; because no 
possible alteration of the text, short of expunging the whole, 
could have had the effect of removing the difficulties brought 
forward by their opponents, or of satisfying the minds of the 
latter respecting the miraculous acoounts to which they deci- 
dedly refused to yield their assent. In truth, whether the charge 
was well or ill founded, as it regarded the other parts of the 
!New Testament, the addition of these two chapters (supposing 
them for a moment to be spurious) would, instead of obviating 
the objections of inhdels, necessarily augment both their num- 
ber and their weight. That Celsus, however, did in fact en- 
tertain the belief of their authenticity, may be evidenced by 
indisputable references contained in the fragments of his treatise, 
as they are landed down to us by Origen. The Jew, who is 
represented by Celsus as arguing against the Christians, observes 
(vide Grig, contra Celsum, Cantab. 16j8. p. 106.) ^'These things 
we have alleged to you auf of your own writings, not needing any 
other witnesses. Thus you are beaten with your own weapons.” ' 
And in order to prove that lie here refers to the first and second 
chapters of St. Matthew, as he afterwards does to other parts 
of the four gospels, we need on!y attend to some of the parti- 
culars he has cited in the passages which Origen has happily 
preserved. Thus be mentions the incarnation and birth of 
Christ, and that he was born of a virgin ; the worship of the 
Magi ; the flight into E^ypt ; and the slaughter of the infants. 
It is remarkable that the attacks of this acute opponent of 
Christianity were almost entirely confined to the four gospels 
now in our possession, though the apocryphal gospels at that 
period were very numerous: and with respect to the two 
chapters in controversy, it cannot be doubted for a moment 
that, had any substantial proof been produced by the Ebionites 
and other heretical sects prior to that period against their au- 
theuticity, Celsus would eladly have availed himself of a cir- 
cumstance so favorable tohis||pew8. ^ 

The testimony of Porphyry^ v^ho floariahed in the earlier 
part of the third century, is n^Ni less satisfactory, and derives 
additional importance from his possessing more extensive learn- 
ing and greater critical skill than Celsus. Thdugb the only 
part of his works in existence consists of quotations from them 
by Jerom and others of the fathers, they sufficiently attest the 
fact which it is our object to establish. Among the passages 


' Orig* contra Celsum, pp. ca* 30. 3S. 45. 51. 
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quoted by Je/om meet with ao objection against the 
genealogy in St. Matthew, founded on the necessity of re- 
peating one of (he generations in order to complete the number 
specified by the Evangelist. This difficulty has been considered 
in a preceding page ; but the pircumstance of its being urged 
by Porphyry testifies, beyond all dispute, that the first chapter 
of St. Matthew, as it now stands, was then considered as form- 
ing part of that gospel ; and it is a fair inference, that the second 
chapter, from its close connexion with the first, was regarded 
in tlie same light. 

To the evidence afforded by these two celebrated heathens 
we may add the atteatation of the emperor Julian as a power- 
ful corroboration in favor of the affirmative side of the question. 
His writings, indeed, like theirs, have long been extinct, but nu- 
merous passages have been preserved by Cyril, in his answer to 
Julian’s attack on Christianity, confirming, in the most satis- 
factory manner, the authonticity of tb^ principal books of the 
New Testament, and what is mme immediately to the point, of 
the two chapters in dispute. After censuring the manner of 
applying particular prophecies of the Old Testament, made 
use of by Christians, he makes^lhis observation ** When you 
reckon up the genealogy of Joseph, you cariy it up to Judah ; 
but you have not been able to continue this dexterously ; for 
Matthew and Luke have been shown to differ with one another 
respecting the genealogy/’ , This passage evidently indicates 
his belief that tbe first chapter was the composition of St. 
Matthew; and that he entertained tbe same opinion of the 
second chapter, is evinced by an observation of St. Jerom in his 
commentary on Hosea (ix« 1.):^ ** The emperor Julian, in the 
seventh volume of his malicious work against >'the Christians, 
vents his calumny upon this passage, (Malt. ii. 14, 16.) and says, 
that the Evangelist Matthew has here transferred to Christ what 
was written of brael, in order to impose upon the simplicity 
of the gentile converts to Chris||pity.” Of Julian’s own opi- 
nion, therefore no doubt can exitl for a moment ; and such was 
his virulence against tbe Cbrisliati faith, that had be been able 
to adduce any proof subversive of tbe genuineness of this part 
of the New Testament, tio motive can be assigned for his keep- 
ing it concealed. Actuated by the inveterate spirit which he 


JLardiier’s Works, voL viii. p. 397. 8vo. 

« Vide Bell’s Bnquir^ into the Divine Missions of John ihf Baptist and 
Jesus Christ. Introductory Arguments, p. Si. * 
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never scrupled to display, he must unquestionably have read and 
studied the works of Celsus and Porphyry;’ and if any more 
conclusive arguments bad been advanced by them, we may rest 
assured that he would have urged them with all that force which 
his superior talents and acuteness were so capable of exerting. 
Thus powerful then is the evidence derived from tl^se heathen 
adversaries to the religion of Christ. 

[ have one additional testimony to adduce in confirmation of 
the same point, which appears to me of singular importance. 
It is undoubtedly a remarkable fact that Cerinthus, one of the 
earliest heretics, and who is usually placed in the first century, 
is well known to have considered the genealogy of St. Matthew 
as forming part of the gospel of that Evangelist, it is distinctly 
stated in the works of Epiphanius that this Gnostic heresiarch 
and his followers preferred the gospel of St Matthew on ac- 
count of its genealogy I and the following passage from the 
same father places theanatter beyond all controversy:^ It is 
allowed by all that Cerinthus made use of the beginning of St. 
Matthew’s gospel, and from thence endeavored to prove that 
Jesus was the son of Joseph and Mary.” 

i^Vom the foregoing statement of particulars, it follows as a 
necessary deduction, that if these chapters were surreptitious, 
the interpolation could not have taken place during the life* 
time of St. Matthew, since the authentic copies of the auto- 
graph must, it is obvious, have been preserved with the most 


' Should it be alleged, that it was impossible that Julian could have 
seen the works of Porphyry, because by a decree of Constantine the Great 
they were ordere^o be destroyed; we answer, that this edict could have 
been only partwuy carried into execution, since we find that another 
decree to the very same effect was made by Theodosius the younger in 
the year 449, eighty-six years after the death of Julian ! 

^ See the whole passage translated in Larduer’s Works, vol. ix. pp. 
323^*329. 8vu. ed. The inconsistency of the Unitarians is here not a little 
remarkable. Dr. Williams, in iih Free En^iry, considers Tatian’s 
omission of the genealogy as unfavorable to its authenticity. The 
editors of the Improved Vernon, on Che contrary, reject the authority of 
this heresiarch, because bis sentiments are completely ad verse to the doc- 
trine of the humanity of Chfist; and they now acknowledge St, MatthemU 
genealogy to he genidne, because they find that it was received by Cerin- 
thus’, who was notoriously hostile to the divinity of our Lord. If there 
be any difference, the arguments in favor of the geneido^ are not 
altogether so forcible as those in support of the r^ainder«of these 
chapters. The Unitarians, however, admit the former, and reject the 
latter. As long as the example of the Ebionites is suitable to their 
views, they follov* it without hesitation; the instant it becomes subver. 
sivc of their peculiar tenets, it is as decidedly condemned. 
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sorupiilous cart, andf their contents knovrn to every convert to 
(he C'hiistiaii faith. Not only were transcripts of the Scrip- 
tures made for the use of the different churches as they were 
gradually formed, but it is clear, from St. Paul’s injunctions on 
the subject, tiiat it was the practice of the primitive believers 
to read th^i publicly in their religious assemblies ; so that no 
clandestine alteration in the text, no addition to the original, 
however trivial, could by any possibility have escaped detection. 
For the same reason, it would be preposterous to suppose that 
any attempt of the kind could have been made with the fainten 
hope of success, till after the death of all the apostles : 
it is geneialiy believed that St. John lived till the clo8«f^,4ixe 
first century, the only interval for the execution of this cbkite* 
rical project would have been from the year 99, tlie p^od of 
that apostle’s death, to the time when these chapters are pri^ved 
to have existed. But Cerinthus, to whom the earliest reference 
to this disputed portion of Scripture cun he traced, flourished^ 
according to the best chronologills, towards the latter end of 
the first century, and was contemporary with St. John. By 
this fact alone the practicability of forgery is at once negatived ; 
nor would the case be altered* if it could he proved, (and it 
clearly never has been,) that Cerinthus did not exist before the 
early part of the ensuing century. But even taking the inter- 
val, in which this fraudulent design could have been effected, in 
its greatest latitude, and computing it from the death of St* 
John to the middle of the second century, when the contro- 
verted chapters are indisputabjiy contained in the versions of 
that date, and are quoted in the works of the fathers then living, — 
will the allegation of our opponents be rendered at all more 
credible ? Let us bear in mind that the copies 0 St. Matthew’s 
autograph must during that period have been multiplied to a 
vei 7 great extent, in order to keep pace with the increasing 
number of converts; and on the apposition that an addition of 
so remarkable a natore could beenected, it must have originated 
(as indeed has been affirmed) with some particular sect, for 
the purpose of exalting, in the estimation of the world, the 
person and character ^ the founder of their religion. Arc we 
then to believe that the efforts of this party were attended with 
such complete success, as to induce the whole body of Chris- 
tians, scattered in different parts of Europe and Asia, to con- 
sent to the adojissioia of this fabricated narrative respecting the 
nativity of Christ, and to suffer it to be delivered down to 
their posterity as a genuine portion of the oridpal gospel ? Or 
is it possible to conceive that no mention eitnifr of the attempt 
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itself, or of the time when it was made,* ^ou^ oecur in the 
writings of that period, and that even no allusion to it should 
be traced to the primitive fathers of the church, or to their 
immediate successors ? The very notion is preposterous. It is 
true, indeed, that these two chapters were rejected by some of 
the Ebionites, as w^e have seen ; but it must be recollected that 
the whole of this sect formed but a very small portion of the 
early converts to Christianity ; and that even if the identity of 
their gospel with that of St. Matthew could be proved, such 
was the singularity tof their tenets, and such the licence they 
ventured to take with the text of the sacred writings, that no 
authority whatever could be derived from their example. As 
one instance of the unjustifiable prejudice of this heretical party, 
we may remark that they considered the great apostle of the 
gentiles to be nothing less than an impoator, and that, as a 
necessary consequence, they discarded his writings. That the 
same persons therefore should refuse to receive the commence- 
ment of St. Matthew’s gospel, can excite little surprise, and 
can certainly never be allowed to weaken its validity. 

Still more extraordinary is the total omission of any mention of 
this fraud, (supposing it to have been perpetrated) in tbe arguments 
advanced by the early opponents of Christianity. It is notorious 
that Celsus, and Porphyry, and Julian were all inveterate in 
their disbelief of the divine origin of this religion, and were 
equally zealous and acute in devising means to,efiect its subver- 
sion : and is it to be imagined that* they would have neglected 
so admirable an opportunity of exposing their adversaries as 
any such fiaudulent attempt w^oSld have presented to them ? In 
truth, it is perfectly obvious that the motive which actuated 
those who rejected these disputed chapters was not the want 
of evidence in proof of their authenticity, but the miraculous 
nature of the facts which they detail. What then is the natural 
iufereucc to be drawn from these premises ? It amounts to 
nothing short of this, — that to believe that any plan of inter- 
polating into the text of St. Matthew’s gospel, widely diffused 
as it then was, so considerable apportion of our present text as 
that which is occupied by the first and second chapters, should 
have been successfully accomplished during short interval 
which elapsed from tbe death of St, John to the commence- 
ment, or even middle of the second cental^ ; and further to 
believe that such a perilous fabrication, ^so extraordinary 
from tbe nature of the facts which it relates, and* so ex- 
posed to observation from the prominent situation in which it 
is placed, — should be passed over in profound silence both 
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by the friends ittiff the enemies of the Christian faiths would 
be an instance of credulity to the last degree extravagant and 
absurd. 

After this accomulation of proof, it must require objec* 
tions of a very different character from those usually advanced 
by sceptics, to shake the ^rmness of our conviction, or to au- 
thorise the indulgence of reasonable doubt. Unfortunately for 
our opponents on this occasion, those which have been urged 
against the first and second chapters of St. Matthew are founded 
on difficulties uhich either admit of a rational solution, or 
which, if they are allowed to possess any weight, must equally 
invalidate the authenticity of other portions of Scripture, which 
are universally acknowleged to be the productions of the 
writers to whom they are attributed. But even were the diffi- 
culties alleged as formidaUe as they are contended to be, still 
we maintain, that so preponderating is the positive evidence 
which has been here adduced, that the rejection of the fact it 
is brought to establish, would be in dhect opposition to every 
principle of sound reasontr^ and impartial discussion. 

It has been asked indeed, by those who advocate the opposite 
side of the question, why any degree of apprehension should be 
excited by the delusion of these chapters from the sacred 
canon, since they disclose no doctrine which may not be found 
in some other part of Scripture, Are not the objections to 
Revelation, tb^ observe, by this means evidently diminished, 
and the opposition of Deists rendered less justifiable, and less 
pregnant with danger? The removal of every needless obstacle 
to the reception of the faith lie profess, is unquestionably an 
object greatly tq be desired ; but the whole tenor of the fore- 
going inquiry has amply testified, that the present is not one of 
those cases^ to which Uie remark can with justice be applied. 
If we except those deluded slaves of fanaticism who lay claim 
to an extraordinary effusion of the Hoi/ Spirit, and who boast 
that they receive no doctrine of the certainty of which they are 
not convinced by a divine impulse, it is universally admitted by 
protestants, that the truth of Christianity is incapable of being 
proved in aiiy^ other maimin'‘ihan % human testimony. By 
this alone we learn, that mgbteen centuries from the present 
time, twelve 'men, uneducated iidiabitants of Judea, of irre- 
^oacfaable integrity and aobf^ uiiderstaiidh%, submitted to a 
iffr of suffering and hat^ip for ffie sake of prqiagating a 

P oif'by which they qbuld acquire neither lyeaitb, power, 
^putation ; and for Vhich, rather than renounce their 
askm of its divine origin, they tdieerfujly^^ciuted petaecu^ 
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cution and death.' By testimony alone^ cap ascertain the 
reality of the miracles and the accomplishment of the prophecies 
attributed to the great Founder of the Christian Faith. And by 
what other mode of proof can we be assured that the compo- 
sitions which describe these transactions were written by the 
authors whose names they bear, and that they have reached the 
present times without any alteration that can aifect either the 
doctrines which they deliver, or the facts they detail ? What- 
ever, then, tends to lessen our confidence in the attestations of 
competent and impartial witnesses, — whatever would encourage 
us to discredit their concurrent testimony to events not incon- 
sistent with human reason, — must in the same proporti9n en- 
danger the stability of the religion of Christ. 

We maintain, that the direct testimony in support of the first 
two chapters of St. Matthew is of the same, nature and the 
same efficac’y, as that w hich is produced to authenticate the other 
parts of the New Testament; and that the objections, derived 
from the discrepancy Of some of the quotations which they 
contain with their corresponding passages in the Hebrew 
Scriptures, can never be allowed, even when taken in- their 
utmost latitude, to alter the credibility of the positive evidence 
confessedly in our possession. And hence we feel ourselves 
authorised to affirm that the understandings of those, who deny 
that these chapters are the genuine production of the author of 
the remainder of this gospel, are, in this case, most inconsistently 


‘ There is a remarkable saying of, Voltaire on this subject recorded 
ill his Life by Condorcet, which serves to show the enmity of this singular 
character against Christianity, aqd to lead us at the same time to reflect 
how unavailing have been his e^orta to destroy its evidence : ** Je suis 
las/’ disait.il iin jour, ** de leur entendre repeter que douze horomes ont 
sufli pour etablir'le Christianisme, et J’ai envie de leur prouver qu’il n’en 
faut qu’un pour le d^truire.’' Edit, printed atKehl, p. 113. Never was 
there a wish more happily disappointed ! 

Beyond all question, the most foitnidable objection against the truth 
of Christianity is that which was advanced by Hume, and which main- 
tained that no human testimony can be sufficient to sanction our belief 
of any fact not conformable to the lexperience of the neat mass of 
mankind. Had it been possible to establish the validity of this position, 
it would certainly have proved fatd to the religion of Christ ; but with 
all the plausibility with which U is proposed, and all the labored inge- 
nuity by which it is defended, there is no sophism in science which ad- 
mits of a more decisive answer, or which has received a more complete 
confutation from eminent writers. Among the numerous replies to this 
boasted argument of our English historian, we are perHans indebted for 
the most successful exposure of its fallacy, to the«powerful reasoning of 
Dr. Campbell and ^ishop Douglas. 
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iafluetkc^d by less degree of evidence in preference to a 
greats. 

Not many years have elapsed since an eminent scholar^ whose 
distinguished talents and classical attainments c\^imed universal 
respect, ventured to dispute the foundation of die popular be- 
lief in the existence of ancient Troy. From the want of coin- 
cidence between the present geography of the Troad, and the 
descriptions of Homer, in conjunction with other collateral 
arguments, he endeavoured to prove that this celebrated city 
W'as nothing more than the creation of the poet’s mind, and that 
the siege by which it is described to have been annihilated, 
and which will ever form an sera in the annals of Greece, has 
no more claim to our serious credence than the fictions of 
romance.* To this bold hypothesis it has been justly objected, 
that, in additioor to its deficiency of proof, it tends to subvert 
the basis of all historical testimony, and to generate an indiscri- 
minate scepticism respecting the remote transactions of past 
ages. And if this complaint be w'cU founded, in a case wliei e 
the higher interests of mankind cannot be affected, it must 
surely be attended with consequences the most injurious, to 
suffer a few apparent incongruities to outweigh the united at- 
testation of former times, respecting a portion of Scripture so 
long received as that which has been the subject of the present 
examination. What is it in cfiFecI^ but to cherish a spirit of 
groundless disbelief, by magnifying circumstances of minor im- 
portance into substantial and overwhelming objections ? 

It has long been a complaint, which, though become trite 
from repetition, still forces itself on our notice, that so perfectly 
obscured are die understandings of some men on controversial 
points of theology, that no arguments however conclusive, no 
evidence however luminous and unperplexed, can persuade them 
to abandon the mpst chimerical tenets when promulgated by 
their own party, or to discern the most palpable errors in the 
reasoning of those who stand forward in their defence. And 
yet, under the mal^nant infiuence df the same disposition, the 
most trivial objections urged pgainst the opposite side of the 
question, — circumStauces which oneny other occasion would be 
regarded as too frivolous to claim auction,-— are deemed abun- 
dantly sufiicieot to satia^ , every unbiassed mind, and to esta- 
blish a full conviction of "l&e foUy and w'eakness of those to 
whom they are opposeth The justness of these remarks is but 


* Bryant’s Di^&erratiOn pn tiic Siege of Aaciout Troy,’* &c. 
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too well exemplified in the discussion befVyre iisi> We may feel 
perhaps some degree of a.stoiii^ihment that proofs so little liable 
to misconception as those which have been detailed in the pre- 
ceding pages, should meet with resistance ; w’e may regret that 
difficulties capable of being so easily solved, should in the 
opinion of oui adversaries sanction the disbelief of any part of 
the sacred volume ; but in extending our inquiries, we perceive 
that these cflecls are not altogether so unaccountable, as we 
might, at fust, be led to imagine. The great majority of those 
who deny the authenticity of this portion of Si. Matthew, we 
must call U) our recollection, likewise deny the divinity of 
Christ. But in these very cliaplcrs is contained the history of 
our J word’s miracidous birth, which, if true, must prove fatal to 
the hy[>otliesiN franu d by the Unitarians. That this fact has 
tipcraU'd as ihi* principal cause of the opposition whicii has 
been made to tiie chajiters in question, is rendered clear by the 
conduct of the same uiilivkinals in conii overling the authority 
of the two lirst chajiteis of St. Luke's gospel, which confirm 
the account of the former twangelisl respecting our Saviour^s 
nativity. To wliat an extent the spirit of sce pticism w ill con- 
duct those who have submitted 1^ its control, some idea may 
be formed by adverting to tlie attempt winch has been made to 
expunge from the text of the sacred books whatever is disco- 
vered to be hostile to ibeir view's. In the present instance, 
the only fact winch they have been qble to bring forward, wear- 
ing the faintest semblance of external evidence, is, that the fust 
and second chapters of St. Luke’s gospel were rejected by the 
Marcionites. But whoever jmssesses any acquaintance with 
ecclesiastical history must be well aw'are that the followeis of 
JNJarcioii' were always considered as heretics notoriously de- 


* To be convinced of the folly of placing any confidence in the opi- 
nions and practice of sect, it is only necessary that we should re- 
collect that they rejected all the gospeL except that of Sr, Luke, and 
that even from this itiey expunged nqi only tlie first and second chap- 
ters, but several other passages, inconsistent with their tenets. In 
several instances also iliey altered the text of this gospel. It is a sin- 
gular fact, and which is alone ilecisive of the question, tl!at Tertullian, 
who wrote a treatise expressly in answer lo Marcion and his adlierenis, 
has not even hinted at the slightest evidence brought forward by this sect 
to authorise their rejecting so material u part of the text of St. Luke. The 
whole subject, however, has undergone a minute investigation •by I>r. 
Loefiler, a German divine, who is led to the conclusion (in whicii 
Bishop Marsh fully concurs) that the copy made use of by Marcion was 
not, in truth, St. Li/ke’s gospel, but some apocrvphal gospel, which coii- 
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viating from the pnmitive purity of the Christian faith, and 
consequently could never afford the slightest authority for the 
conduct of the church in after ages of the world. The argii- 
ment derived from ancient manuscripts, versions, and quotations 
in the writings of the Fathers, is not even pretended to be de- 
fective ; and these determined controvertists are therefore com- 
pelled to resort to their accustomed plan of pointing out incon- 
sistencies which are easily reconciled, and of supposing difficul- 
ties where none are to be found. Such is the frequent result 
of that restless love of novelty, by which *many are induced to 
reject the well-founded opinions of those around them, and to 
substitute in their plac(', the bold and unauthorised conjectures 
of their own distorted imaginations ! And such is the close 
alliance which too often subsists between scepticism and cre- 
dulity ! 

Leaving the follies, the prejudices, and the infatuation which 
too often characterise the various sects.and parties of religion, to 
their own fate, it is the imperious duty of the sober and dis- 
passionate inquirer after truth, patu iitly to scrutinise the tcsti- 
mony relating to these controverted ciiupters of St. Matthew, 
unmindful of their connexion with any system of belief, and 
without any reference to the consequences which the investiga- 
tion may produce. If after a deliberate and fair examination 
the united proofs in their support shall be found, as f am per- 
suaded they will be, to oytweigh every objection which inge- 
nuity can devise, or animosity suggest ; if the latter shall he 
discovered to be altogether triiliiig and insigniiicant when 
compared with the former; then must the authenticity of this 


tained much matter iii coiimiun with it. Beil’s Argiim. p. 64.; Gardner, 
vol. is. p. 359, 8vo,; Marsh’s Michaelis, vol. j. p. 37. and vol. iv. p. 159. 

Blit the objeclioii chiefly insisted on by the l;it< r Unitarian writers js 
derived from Luke iii. 23, by which tney attempt to show that Herod 
died two or even lliree years before onr Saviour’s birth. This has been 
fully confuted in a former note ; and whoever has read the admirable 
remarks of Dr. Paley on the dl^^^rpancie8 of the different gospels, will 
know how to estimate the skill and the intr ntiuns of those persons who 
regard an inconsistency in chronology as siifhcient to discredit the whole 
narrative in Which it is found. It is also deserving of observation that 
the Unitarians themselves difler on this point. Neither William nor 
Priestley, nor Evansoii, though they decidedly reject the introductory 
chapters both ot St. Matthew’s and St. Luke’s gospels, make the faintest 
allusion to this chronological difliciilty ; and if its importance is thus 
ttikluly magnified hy the Unitarians of the present day, it probably 
arises from their distrusting the soundness of the aiguinenis employed 
by their predecessors. ® 
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portion of Scripture be admitted without teserve, and the 
doctrines which are there unfolded be cordially embraced. 

I'o jMirsue any other mode of conduct, would be at once to 
violate the laws of sound criticism, to annihilate one of the 
primary sources of rational conviction, and to countenance the 
introduction of principles, which, if univci sally received, would 
speedily effect the subversion of that sacred citadel in which 
are deposited the standard of 6iir lailh, and the charter of our 
hopes. 


AOTICE OF 

FLA Vli MKItOHAUDIS CARAIIMUM Oratio- 
liisf/uc Rcliquia, cx Manhrams Stingallemihus cdifii: 
a B. G. Nikhuh*ui(\ C. F. St. Gallon, 1B24. 


CoiJNSELLou of State Niebujir, long .«iiicc celebrated in the 
republic of letters, continues gathering laurels in a field, which, 
since his edition of FnnUo, lie never entered on without increas- 
ing his celebiity. lie has lately enriched Latin literature wdtii 
a new Aiicalofojf, containing fiagments of poems, and of a 
discourse, compost d, to all appearance, by F/avitis McrohauUcs 
— Mortiiy of atltnlion in more than one respect. It is a codex 
reacriptus, ivoxw afieiman library, whose treasures of nioiiii- 
inetits from anliquity arc for the ino.^t part yet unknuwm. Mr. 
V. .Arx, the w'orihy directoi of the Seminary at St, Gallen, 
excited by the interesting n'sults of the researches in several 
Italian libraries, had reviewed llie numerous codices formerly 
belonging to the Cliaptei, and pointed out among them sevuml 
codices rescriptos, which he tried to examine a. id appreeme 
according to their contents. Mr. Niebuhr, at that time onl^ 
return to Germany, inquired after resources for his intended 
new edition of Chaiisius, Mr. V. Arx not only satisfied him 
in this respect, but also comniniiicated to him hss discoveries. 
At last, prevented, by the increasing w'eakness of his sight, from 
completing the investigation, he left the whole business to the 
more experienced scholar. ^ , 

The Ms. No. tjOB had, among those which were reviewed, 
been marked out, as undoubtedly containing something new and 
interesting. It^belongs to the ninth century, and forms part of 
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a considerable v5liime', for the materials of which old codices 
had been indiscriminately made use of. For the whole Ms., 
with the exception of a few leaves, is made up of parts, or 
rather fiugiiients of old codices, to which necessity and accident 
have given the present shape. Over the original characters, 
which the ordinal y means were employed to efface, or at least 
to render illegible, vve read now a Latin glossariiim, of a very 
subordinate value, although an iJieditnm one, vihich it might not 
be altogether uninteresting to examine more clo.^ely. The ves- 
tiges of the older characters exhibit, as far ’as it is possible to 
decipher them, subjects partly liturgical, partly medicinal, and 
parti} also theological. Amidst them there are those leaves 
from which the fragments above-mentioned are taken, and to 
which JVlr. Niebuhr has, in preference, devoted his attention. 

These leaves amount to no more than eight; of which four 
at least may have belonged to the same section {ad ociavum 
lihri dibi'crpti quaicrnio7icin\ as the coirtents, though not regu- 
larly continued, are vet (if a nature nearly related. Even these, 
lioNvcvoi, are not jircseived enliie, but curtailed on two sides, 
in orrier to give them the piesenl form; a circunistance, by 
which the extent <'ven of the small pait which has been saved is 
considerably diminished. 

The parchment is of the most delicate kind ; the letters uncial, 
reminding us of the celebrated Xerovese codex of Vaju$; and 
the whole codex, to all appearance, originating in the fifth 
century. 

The preserved fraginents, which have been published by Mr. 
N., amount to seven; five poetical, and two in prose, the latter 
undoubtedly parts of one and the same rhetorical composition. 
Carmen 1, of twenty -tiiree lines, in the elegiac metre; Carmen 
S, of fourteen lines, the commencement of which is mutilated, 
both addiessed to the Emperor Valcntinian 111. ; Carmen 3, 
of seven lines, likewise fragmentary. ; Carmen 4, of forty- six 
lines. Then follow oralionh de landibus J'ehi fra^mentum 
1 et 2. At last Carmen 5, superscribed Epri Faeto, of 
197 hexameters. The text ha^ been accurately printed after the 
Ms., the peculiarities of which are carefully noticed ; notes have 
been added, sufficient to illustrate the text, though perhaps to 
a less extent than may be desirable. (Mr. N. apologises for this 
from the want of the requisite resources.) This short commentary 
also, no less than his other writings, exhibits the extensive learn- 
ing of Mr. N., and in particular, his eminent attainments in 
historical criticism. ^ 

The sad condition of the leaves, which have furnished these 
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fragmeutSi has frequently placed Mr. N. •under the necessity of 
supplying by conjecture partly the commencement^ partly the 
end of the verses and lines. This has been done, especially iu 
the first fragment, and even to a greater extent in Carni. 5, 
from V. d0‘\)7, and likewise from 144 to the end. About 
these suppleinenta hypercritical readers only, we think, w'ill 
quarrel with the editor. 

Ail these [lieces or fragment may be riglitly said to consti- 
tute a whole, on iicconnt of their having for their object one 
person, Flavius Aetius^ whose biography they enrich with 
some new and very interesting traits. Jjy this circumstance 
the time, when the author of these compositions lived, is pretty 
exactly fixed ; namely, in the early part of the fifth century. 

I'he name of the author is not iiientioned either in the poems 
or the panegyric, (for as such this discourse appears even in the 
form of fragments ;) but a remarkable parallel, occurring in the 
latter, may lead to disc,pver it. Mr. N. follows this vestige, 
and attempts, by a conjecture, which cannot be otherwise 
called than very ingenious, to find out the true name of the 
author. There is a passage in the fragments of the speech, 
which occurs, almost in the sante woids, in a table of inaible, 
discovered about ten years ago, by digging on the Foro Vlp'to 
at Rome. It is an inscrifition on the base of a statue erected 
in honor of Flavius Mcrohaucles, l liis insciipiion, which has 
been illuslialed by Mr. Fca, ami of which Mr. Niebuhr gives 
an exact copy in the commentary of the announced book, not 
only mentions the name, but gives also a detailed account 
of the iiieiiis of Flavius ^Vleiobuudes. words, didirala 

lIl,KaL ylug. Coftss. I)JJ. .\i\. Tlicodnsio XF, ct Fa/eu- 
tiniano IJIJ,, point out the year 43o, at winch time, iii all 
probability, the paiiegyiic also was pioiiomired. 

As to the discourse, therefore, every doubt might be con- 
sidered as removed ; but as to the poems, theie is still some 
matter of just scruple. For llKMiianuer in whicli the learned 
coLiiiseilor of state has attempted to clear it, we refer our 
readers to the book itself. • 

We conclude tins announcement with the follow ing remarks : 
A Merobaudes is mentioned m Fabiicii Ibbiuuli.* Lat. Med. ct 
Inf. ACtat. tom. 5, pag. 212. (of the German editor), as a Spanish 
scholar, to whom F^abricius asciibes a poem, beginning with 
the words, Proles vera Dei antiquiur omnibus aunif, 'I'he 
author of the Bibliotheca consideis this Merobaudes, and one 
mentioned by Idacius ad a. 427*, to be the same person. The 
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words of fdaciuS are i Merohaudes, natu nobilh et ehqumtia 
merito vcl maxime in pohnaiis studio veteribus comparandus 
(comp. Niebiir, p. Praef. ix), testimonio etiam provec- 
Tus sTATUARUM. Theso words admit of no other reference 
I ban to our Flavius Merobaudes, author of the announced 
compositions, of whom Boethius also speaks several times wuh 
j^reat respect : vide Comment, in Topica Cicer. iv. p. 807, and 
V. p. of the Basil edition of 1.570. 


NOTICE OF 

BALTnASSAJilS CASTILIONIl, Patvicii Man^ 
tuam, Carmiffd, et alia Opuscula, aiicta, ememlala^ 
et illuatrata. In Padova, 17 ; 33 .^ 


[{Concluded from No, LXF*] 

J HERE is, lastly, anoti\ei sortofpoeti v, >\liicluloes uot,oratleast 
oiiolil not to rank so higli as tho'-c we have hofoie attempted to 
point out, it is not di\ci sifted oi ennobled by luxuriant iniagerv, 
sublimity of thoiiglit, or powerful language, but ncipuies all 
its atlrattioiia from the total- absence ot all meretricious orna- 
ment, a ccrluiii curiosa felieitas” of expression, simplicity, 
sensibility, and palbo*^. It is best adapted for amatory poetry, 
and is in fact the very style which the greatest masters of that 
ait have adopted. 'I'lie most peifect specimens of this depart- 
ment uf poetry are, we think, the Kpislles of ()\id, the Lioise 
of Pope; and, though last, not least, tlie Kiegiesof llie eloquent 
and impassioned '["ibulius. It is a species of writing which 
speaks more to the heart than the imagination, — which awakens 
our sympathies, instead of our energies, — and which elicits no 
emotions of wonder, rapture, or admiration, but only the kindly 
and gentle overflowings of a siisceplible heart. How exqui- 
sitely beautiful autl simple is the exclamation of Zelika in Lalla 
Rook!), when ‘she is urged by her lover to fly from the snares of 
the tyrant, vvlio had first deceived, and then betrayed and ruined 
her ! 

Wuat Y lake the lost one with thee?— let her rove 
Hy ihy dear si/le, ds in those days of love, 

Wlierj we were both so hat>|>y, both so pure V* 
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How natural^ and yet how feeling the expression of Tibullus ! 

** Non ego totus abesset amor, sed mutuus esset, 

OratMim ; nec te pom carere ve/iw/' 

And how thrilling are the emotions summoned up by the sim- 
ple *an<l unadorned words of the gentle Hypermnestra! 

“ I, pedes quo le rapiunt et aurae, 

Dum favet nox, et Venus ; i secundo 
Ornine ; et noiiri memorem nepulckro 
Scalpe queretamj* 

Nunieioiis as the favorers of this style of poetry are, and much 
as we ourselves admire it, we still cannot but think that it 
ought not to be placed in competition with those before enu- 
merated ; and for this reason, that it partakes of less inspi- 
ration, as it is more nearly allied to prose, resting its whole 
merits on tile appeals which it makes to the heart and feelings. 
It is the poetry of unadorned nature ; and is immediately de- 
faced, when it becoi^es loaded with gaudy trappings and 
swelling hounds. It is the poetry of Burns. Bui can he 
compete with a genius such as Shakspeare f Burns is the na > 
tional poet of Scotland — Shakspeare the poet of no age or 
country, but all countries and all time. 

These in our opinion are the necessary constituents of poetry ; 
and indeed it will be difficult to find any one (we speak in 
course of not rh i/mesters) who not remarkable for, or 
whose peculiar talent is not characterised by, one of those four 
qualities. He who can combine them all must ever stand super- 
eniineiit ; and the station to be assigned to others ought to be 
determined according as they possess the highest or low'est of 
these attributes. 'Fhe poetry of the Iliad consists principally 
ill the force, beauty, and copiousness of the language, the 
striking contrast of character, and the variety of incident. The 
liiad, and Cierusaleinnie Liberata, are rather the works of a 
highly cultivated taste, and active fancy, than the sublime 
inspirations of real poetry. The Lusiad is somewhat of the 
same order, except that it abouiid.s in strong and nervous senti- 
nieiit, which we in vain seek fo$ in either of the two preceding 
poems. Milton and Dante had more sublimity, more of real 
inspiration, grander ideas, and more powerful language at 
command than any of these great masters of epic poetry ; and 
in our opinion are decidedly superior to them all. 

We have aheady taken so much room in explaining our 
sentiments relative to the necessary qualities of ‘poetry *in gene- 
ral, that we must defer all particular consideration of the modern 
Latin poets unVil our next paper. Having now cleared away 
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the underwood that entangled our path, and havings as we trusty 
fully explained the virtues of the touchstone, which we intend 
to apply as a test of poetical merit, we shall be enabled to 
discuss more fully and clearly the beauties and defects of Latin 
poetry, both ancient and modern, and to decide more correctly 
the rank which it is entitled to hold amongst the other various 
departments of literature. 

Of Castiglione himself, as his Latin poems are not very 
niimerous, we shall make but two extiacts ; but which, we trust, 
will prove a sufficient inducement to our readers to commence 
a better acquaintance with him. As far as regards his merits as 
a poet, we think he has been in general overrated. Castiglione 
was not born a poet : and we are the more confirmed in this 
opinion by a perusal of his Italian poems, iu which he had no 
such difficulties as that of vTitiiig in a foreign idioin to contend 
with ; but the most melodious and most poetical of all modern 
languages already formed and iinished t^r> liis hand. His Latin 
poems are indeed decidedly siipeiior both in spirit and elegance 
to those which he wrote iu his own tongue ; in itself a strong 
proof that he had more of art than genuine inspiration. We 
consider him to hold a midcjle station amongst the modern 
Latinists, inferior to none for purity or elegance of expression, 
but often surpassed in fertility of imagination and poetic diction. 
As an imitator he will alw'ays be looked up to ; but his claims 
to any originality or individuality of genius arc far from being 
well founded or even satisfactory. He has little fancy, and less 
command of imagery, but is always graceful, and sometimes 
even touching and pathetic. His taste w'as truly classical ; 
his judgment sound and mature ; and this enables him always to 
please, if he does not astonish. Like our ow'ii Addison, his 
prose is more beautiful, more ornamental, and even more poe- 
tical, than his verse ; and like the same great man, his Latin 
verses are better than those composed in his molher>tongue. 
In short, whatever rank we may assign to him amongst the 
worthies of modern Latin, he woll always be read with pleasure, 
and remembered with gratitudes 

The poem we are about to extract has been wrongly attri- 
buted by Brokliusiiis, and some other gi eat scholars, to the wife 
of Castiglione, Hippolyte Taurella, who certainly wTote several 
pieces, but they weie all in her own tongue. This error is 
correctetj in our edition. Of all Castiglione’s Carmina,” this 
elegy is, in our opinion, decidedly the best. There is more 
simplicity and pathos in it, and the imitation is Jess palpable 
and glaring. The exclamation — ‘ 
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“ Ilf'i mihi, quam dispar nunc mea vita tuas est T' 
is exquisitt'ly tender and natural^ and worthy of any of the 
greatest masters of elegiac poetry. Our author appears to have 
taken Propert. Pleg. iii. lib. 4. as his model ; but the style 
reminds us inoi-fe iorcibly of the simplicity and deep feeling of 
Tibullus, than the frigid and erudite love-making of Propertius 
and his sc1h;o1. 

Ballhas^aris Castiiionis Eiegia, qua Jiugit Hippolyien suarn 
ad se ipsum scrifjcutem. 

‘ “ Ilipptd^tf mitlit mandati hac Ca^tilioni; 

Addidcrmn irnprudciis, hei mihi, pa tic 

IV tna Ronia tenoi, niilii quam iMn\ire soirbas 
Uiiuin dehcias esbc iiumtnutn, atque deiim. 

JhiC qiioquc nunc (piod inagtio cst aucta Leone,' 

Tam btii" pac<iti qin irnpcriuin uibis habet. 

Hic td)i ncr tlesuiU celchemina tiirbu sodales ; 

Apia (jfulos eiiam nudta lencre tuos-. 

Nam modi* tot prisciv ‘'j»cctas iiiiracula genlis, 

Ilurotim et titulisclara tropbiia siiis; 

Nunc V'atKani Mtigeulia maimorc tcmpla, 

F't qtui' porticibus aiirca tcc:a uitcni: 

liriguot) foutes, liortosqiir, et arnau)a vireta, 
riurima qua- umbrobo ma»-ginc Tybris habet. 

Utque iVruijt, cocui con vi via hrta frequenti, 

El cclebras lentis olia mista jocis. 

Aui ( ithaia a'btivum attcnuus cantuqne calorem; 

Ilei mild ! quam dispar nunc mea vita tua: est. 

Nfc ndld di‘>pliceant qute sunt.tibi grata; sed ipsa est 
Te suie lu\ oculis pa ne iiiimica nieis. 

Noil aun», aut gemma caput exornare nitenti 
Me juvai, aut Arabo spargerc odore comas ; 

Non celebres Indus festis speclare diebtis, 

Cum )M»puli complct densa corona forum; 

El ferus in media cxultai gladiator arena, 

IJasta conciiiiil vel cataphracUis eqiics. 

^ Sola tuob vidtus refercns, llaphacilis imago 
Pictu maim curas allovat usque meas. 

IIiiic egodelicias facio, arrideoque,^ jocorque, 

Alloquor et, tatiquain reddere verba queat. 

A>'seiisii, niiluquc ndhi siepe ilia videtur 
Dicere velle aliqiiid, ct tu^ vciba loqiii. 

Aguoscit, halboqiie patrrm pvicr ore salutat ; 
iloc bolurlongos, decipioque dies. 


' Hiec Areihusa suo mittit mandata Lycota?, 

Cum loties absis, si poles esse meus. — Prop. Eleg. iv. 3. 

* Pope Leo X. • 

^ Propert. Eleg. iv. 11, 91. Ovid. Hcruid. vii. 99. xiii. 152. 

*■ This false quantity is in all the editions, which wc have consulted, 
plorantibus quidcin Musis. 
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At quirtimqii0‘ifitific ad nos accesserit hospes, 
llunc e^o quid dicas, quid faciasne, rogo. 

Cuncta mihi de tc incutiunt audita timorem ; 

Vano etiam absentos ssepe timore paveut. 

Sed mihi nescio qtiis narravit saepc tiimultus, 
Misceriqiie ncces per fora, perque vias ; 

Cum poptili pars hs&c Ursum, pars ilia Coluinnam 
Invocat> ct trepida corripit armamanu. 

Ne tn, nc, quuisu, tantis immilte periclis; 

Sat libi sir, tuto pusse redire domum. 

Roinx ctiain fania est cultas habitare pueilas, 

Sed quai lascivo turpitcr ignc caieiir. • 

nils vciialis forma est, corpiii^que, pudorquc ; * 

11 is til bl audit! is nc capiare, cave. 

Sed nisi jam captum blaiida hacc te vincla tenercnt, 
Tam longas abseiis non paterere nioras. 

Nam inerniiii, cum ic vivum jurare solebas. 

Non nio, si ciipias, posse carere diu. 

Vivis, Castilion j vivasqiie brutius opto ; 

Nec tibi Jam durum est me caruissc diu. 

Cur tua mutata estigitiir mens? cirt prior ille, 

Illc tuo nostri corde refrixit amor ? 

Cm libi Euijc videor viiis? nec, lit ante solcbain, 
Digna, tori sociam qiiam patiare tui ? 

Scilicet ill vcntos promissa abicre, fidcsquc, 

A nostris simiil ac vesfri abirrc ociili. 

Et tibi nunc subeunt for-.aii fastidia nostri, 

Et grave jam Ilippolytes nomcii in aure tua est. 

* IVle libi, teque mihi sors, et Deiis ipse dedere ; 
Quidnam igitur nobis dissidium esse potesi.’ 

Vcrum ut me fugias, pUtriain fugis, iinprobe? nec* te 
Cara parens, nati nec pia riira tenet ? 

Quid queror^ cii lua senbenti episiohi veuit, 

Grata quideni, ilictis »i modo certa ficlcs; 

Te nohtri dej'icleno Jaiiguere, pedcmcjiic 

(vhiam priiiiuni ad patrios velle referrt* la rev ; 

T<>rqueri{|ue mora, sed inagni jnsva J^coiiis 
Jamdudum rediliis detiuuisse tiu v, 

ITis ego pcrlcrtis, sir ad lua verba revixi, 

Siirgere iit ajstivis iiubnbus beiba solei. 

QuO' licet ex toto non aiisim vera fateri, 
Qualiaciimque tamcn ereilulitate jiivant. 

Credain ego quod fieri ciqdr^, votisque favebo 
Ipta tueis; vera haec vftet evse tamen ? 

Nec tibi sunt pr:» cordia ierrea, nec tibi dma 
Ub«ra 111 Alpinis cautibus ursa dedit. 

Nec cul panda lua est mora, nam pra*cepta drorurn 
Non fas, nec tut uni est speniere velle hoiniui. 

Esse taineu fertur clemeii’ia tanta Leonis, 

« Ut fiyciii buinanas audiat aure preces. 

Tu modo et illius nuinen veneraliis adora, 

Prunaque gacralis oscula da pedibus. 

Cunique tua attulcris supplex vota, adjirc nrstra, 
Atque lueo laig.is noiiiiiie fuude prercs. 
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i\ut jubeat tc: jam properarc ad moeiiia Mantitt, 

Aut me Uoiiianas tecum t>abitaie clomus. 

Naiiupie ego &uni sine te, veluti spuUata magistro 
("ymba, procellosi quam rapit unda maris. 

Et data cum tibi siin utroque urba piielia parentr, 

' .Sulii't tu milii vir, solus uterquc parens. 

NiJiic nimis ingrata est vita hu'C mihi; namque ego tantuin 
“ Tecum vivcre anioiii, tecum obeatnque libent>. 

PriL'stabit vcniani initis deus Hie rogaiiti, 

Auspiciisqiic bonis, ct bcoe, dicit, eas» 

Ocyu's hue ceieres mannos conscende, viator, 

Atque moras omnes nimpe, viamque vora. 

T<’ la tii excipiet, festii^que oniata coroni^, 

Kt doinini adventum scnliet ipsa donuis. 

' Vota ego persolvam teiriplo, inscribamque tabellje; 
llippoJyte, «.alvi corijugi'j ob reditum/' 

Our second extract is altogether of a different style ; but not 
less deserving of our warmest approbation. It is a bappy 
iniitaliou of the best and puiest writing of Propertius; pos- 
sessing all bis elegance %nd spiigblliiiess, witbout that affected 
and excessive display of learning, which too often .chills the 
Ilow of the i^nnan poet. Though an imitation, it is as an 
imitation should he — not a servile copy of any particular set 
of phrases and sentiments, rccooked and served up for the 
(ueiitielh time, till they become flat and insipid ; but rather 
hctokcniiig a conge uiahti of ihonglil and feeling, caught petliaps 
fiom tlic Inspirations of some master-band, and yet brealbing 
the freshness and sjiiiit of an original. 

^J(J pucllant in iiilote unibnluntcm. 

" Ad niriifi Mf aeredd^ prif}>iii«5, mea vita , prolervos 
N'liuir’iiii, 1 1 lurpes coimnet unda deus. 

Ill I ijiiun*, si (piani ijjrautain aspexere pucllaui 
Serurt'S lubulu litlore let re grailus. 

(\biiu clum III Mccuiu cxsiluint sitpr. a^mine larlo, 

Alque abigiint captos ad sua regr.a liomincs. 

Turn »i (pia vt>i inur piaatam tormu^a puella, 

Taiitum iiac non subilo pi^cibus t^(^l datiir ; 

S('d niiserani Iccdis male liabent coinplexibus omiies, 
Invitamque jiiltcnt tii^pida monstia pati. 

Os inlurme lihs, rictin, ociilique mmates, 

Aspeiaque angiiino roriicc membra rigunt. 

liatba impcxa, ingens, alga hinoquc virenti 
(^blita, uletquc gravi lurida odure coma. * 


' Tu mihi sola domus, tu, Cynthia, sola penates. 

PrtJpert. Eleg. i? 11, ii4. 

llorat. Od. iii. 9. ult. 

3 Armaque cum tiilcro porne votiva Capente, 

Subsdfibara • Salvo grata puella viro. 

Propert. Kleg. iv. 3.11. ‘ 




^92 Notice of Bal|ihassaris Castilionii Cartnina. 

Hos tu«eu pieces, seu monstra obscoBna vocare, 

Sive decs, mavis ; si sapis, ipsa cave. 

Nec tibi sit tanti, pictos legisse lapillos, 

Ut pereas magno, vita, dolore mco. 

Quin pntius diversi abearnus ; respicc, iit antrum 
Ad dextrain viridi protegit umbra solo. 

DecuTii rivus gelidi*» argcnteiis undis, 

Piciaque odorato dore renidet buniiis. 

liii'iunet el t'omi multa ncmus dice densiim, 

Et volllcre^ liqiiidu giituire diiice canuiit. 

Hie puteris Ciito molli lequiescere in herba 
Propter aqtiaiii, et uiveos amne lavare pedes. 

Tu niiiu serta tins cuntexta culoribiis; ipse 
IVxta meis cuiitia mox tibi serta legam. 

Vloiibiis, ei roseis crinem re iiiiuta coroilis, 

£t ( oiijto iiioedes conspicienda stnii. 

Poplite delude tetr.is hurcincta imitabcre Nymphas; 

Obvia marnioreuni detegel aura Ulus. 

Siivicolas, mea vita^ dens torquebis amore ; 

Ignibus urentur dumiiia et ipsa tiieis. 

Indc domum forniosa tnage et magi, ciilta redibis. 

Kiiinpetnr tacita turn Hippolyte lavidia. 

Sed sensim subsistas, ne le tone pucllarutn 
.^qualis versam cernat abire chorus. 

Nesciat hoc quisquam, nam si nos turba sequatur, 

Antra tngrata tibi, ingVata et erunt nemora: 

Has fatuas rapiant pelagi, sine, monstra puellas : 

Nos cceptum hue furtiin dissimiilemus iter. 

Quod si qua mtereu audieris per liitora murmur^ 

Lux mea, te in nostro protitiiis abdc siuu/' 

There are but two faults, which we can find in this little 
piece to hinder it from being perfect ; the cold and insufferable 
conceit, 

“ Ignibus urentur duniina et ipsa mejs 
and the shameful carelessness of such a caesura as 
“ Antra ingrata tibi iugrata ct eruut nemora.” 

But as this poem was not published originally with the rest of 
Castigilone's Latin versCsS, but discovered amongst his papers 
after his death, it is probable that it had not received its final 
polish from the pen of its author ; and then it would be an 
ungenerous and ungrateful task to ciiticise it too minutely; 

, • “ Velut si 

Egregio inspersos reprehendas corpore navos.’^ 

We might add a long list of mighty names, Scaliger, Vulpius, 
Brokhusius, Burmatiii, &c., all of whom have been loud in 
celebrating ihd praises of Casiiglione, did we imagine that our 

would need any further recommendation, or any more 
powerful excitement towards procuring a cdpy of this little 
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book, than the extracts which we have ma^e. speak for 

themselves, more eloquently and substantially than the empty 
praises of all the scholars the world has produced. 


ORIGINES; 

Or, Remarks on the Origin of several States^ Empires^ 
and Cities. By Sir W. Drummond. 8vo. 


The Hebrew tlip primitive language of mankind. 

• [Concluded from No. LXV.'] 

Tn the first volume of his interesting researches, page 85, Sir 
W. Drummond observe*, 

It can be shown from the Bible itself, that the language spoken by 
mankind before the flood >vas Hebrew 

Plis proof for the (ruth of this position is, that many of (he 
names of persons mentioned before the flood were given to 
them for reasons specified, which \ery reasons appear manifestly 
ill tlie etymological meaning of the names in Hebrew. 

He instances Kai?}, of whom his mother said, 1 have gotten 
a man from the Lord ; but Kain in Hebrew signifies aeguisi-' 
tiony and the reference of Kainiti, I have gotten, to Kaifi, 
shows that Eve spoke in the Hebrew language. 

Parkliurst in his preface to his Hebrew Lexicon confirms 
Sir W. D. as follows : It appears evident from the Mo- 
saic account of the original formation of man, that language 
was the immediate gift of God to Adam ; and the language 
thus communicated by God to Adam, notwithstanding the 
objections of ancient or modern cavillers, was no other (1 
mean as to the main and structure of it) than that Hebrew 
in which Moses wrote. Else^ what meaneth the inspired 
historian when he wrote, Gen. ii. 19, Whatsoever Adam 
called every living creature, that zvas the name thereof ! And 
the names of Adam, Eve, Cain, Abel, Seth, Noah, &c., with 
their etymological reasons, are as truly Hebrew as those of 
Peleg, Abraham, Sarah, Isaac, &c.’^ See the references in 
Parkhurst to authors who have treated this subject. ' 

It is very satisfactory, then, to find that a.r unprejudiced and 
competent inqui:ier, Sir W. Drummond, has been led by close 
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investigation^ (o iii\^ very conclusion^ that the flebrew is the 
primitive language of mankind. 

It is also of great importance in the present age, that there 
should be some witnesses for truth, when it is not generally 
understood that questions must be examined in a degree ade> 
quate to their length and breadth, and argued according to 
the particular evidence of which they are susceptible. For 
while we boast that we live in the age of light and reason, and 
that we are they that ought to be heard, 

'HfJLsig yup vetrsgujv fusy* afLslvovsf *s6^ofJi,eQ' eivai, 
it is too often found in fact that the most absurd suggestion of 
VL possibiiili/, of a may iil, is deemed sufficient to overset the 
most indissoluble chain of arguments. In truth, if 1 may be 
permitted to express my own sense of the difl'ercnce hetweeii 
the logic of our forefathers, and that of the present genei.itioii, 
though with many bright exceptions, to whteh number Sir 
\V. D. eminently belongs, it would be in the following dis- 
tich : 

Si quondam ratio fieri pro posse valebal, 

Jam posse et fieii pro ratione vah t. 

Not that 1 blame any onc^ for suggesting a may be ; for I 
propose now to do so myself, and to state cveiy may be that is 
connected with this question ; but what I animadvert on is, that 
ill the present age w'e rii^jiuiss the most interesting and im- 
portant conclusions made by competent imjturcis, without 
inquiring even into the kind and degree of evidence on which 
they rest; much more, without weighing well the whole train 
of the argument, and distmguisiuug errors from tiuilis. And 
this we do, because our forefalheis as much exceeded in cai- 
rying too far the maxim 

‘ Cuilibct ia uric ma credendum est. 

The happy mean is, either examine thoroughly for yourself, if 
you are able, or properly attend to those w ho do so examine ; 
a sentiment well expressed in Aristotle’s Ethics, ch. iv. 

*'Og Ss X6 /x^T* aMg voeij, jxjjr aXKon axoushv 
*Ev dufiai rS' aur uxg^'iog dvvjp. 

The Romans most wisely adopted this maxim. (Liv. lib. 

§ *39.) Hesbfl was the original author. I will propose then 
such may bc^s to Sir VV. Drummond’s position as occur to my 
mind ; not that they have any weight wdth myself, but because 
they fijay have some with others. ’I'he first of these formidable 
possibiHiies is, that the names of the Patriarchs may have been 
UsUhslated into Hebrew from soire more ancient language; that 
is, that the names may not themselves have bdfcn preserved, but 
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new ones formed in the language into v^hich ,the translation 
was made, signifying etymologically in the latter language what 
they signiiied in the fortner. 

But until evidence of some kind for the fact be both brought, 
and sifted ; until some example of the same kind of process be 
alleged, and compared with that asserted to have been made 
in rendering into Hebrew the names of the Patriarchs, and the 
cases proved to be truly parallel, pardon me, if I value (his 
may he no more than if it had been asserted that it miiiht have 
been, that the Simorg herself, that old and only bird^ had ex- 
pressly pronounced that shti had translated the names of the 
Patriarchs from a more ancient language than Hebrew. 

A more rational question is, wlietlicr among the Oriental 
languages which preserve in common with Hebrew the etymo- 
logical reason of the names of the Patriarchs, together with the 
names, there may not be some one more ancient than Hebrew', 
of which the Hebrew nyiy be merely a dialect. 

But this is a question of very little importance with respect 
to Sir \V, Drummond’s position; for, it all the Oriental lan- 
guages alike preserve the etymology of the Patriarchs, as above 
stated, then it is undeniable, that|hey arc not, at least originally, 
distinct, but one and the same language, however by time or 
other circumstances they may each have introduced its own 
peculiarities, as the several stales of Greece formed, each, its 
own dialect ; while no one doubts but that all the dialects arc 
one and the same language. By analogy, the Oriental lan- 
guages should be denominated dialects, until it can be proved 
that some one of llieni is the original language, of which others 
are dialects. 

Now the most ancient book written in any one of these 
dialects is the hook of Job. Job, say some, was descended 
fiom Uz, the eldest son of Nalior, Abraham’s brother; from 
whom the country derived its name ; but Dr. Hales, by a 
combination and coincidence of various evidence deduced from 
history, chronology, and astronomy, lixes the time of Job’s trial 
to the year 2337 B. C., 184 yeass before the birth of Abraham, 
474 before the settlement of Jacob’s family in Egypt, and 
6‘89 years before tlicir exode. (Robinson'’s Bibl. Diet.) 

It seems, however, generally now agreed that the book of 
Job is the oldest book in the world extant in an Oriental form. 
And it would be important to inquire for our present purpose 
whether its form of language bears marks of priority to the 
Hebrew form of Moses, or of having been a dialect of Hebrew 
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naturally formeil by ^ tang separation of nations^ which origi- 
nally spake the same language. 

As also, whether we can trace marks of priority in the forms 
of language used by Job and Moses in reference to the diffi- 
culty and facility of the pronunciation and length of words. 

It is well know'u that foreigners and children in learning any 
language substitute more easy sounds for harder ones ; and, 
where this is the case, we justly argue the priority of the form 
in which the harder sounds are preserved. The letter D, for 
instance, used in Latin for Th, was probably adopted, because 
Th was pronounced by the Greeks as we preiiuuuce Th in 
The ; c. g. Deus for eso;. 

So in respect to the length of words, Dr. Shukford seems to 
have proved that the more ancient any language is^ the shorter 
are the words which it uses. He considers the Hebrew dissyl- 
labic roots as being in fact compounds of monosyllabic roots. 
In his Connexion of Sacred and Profane History, vol. i. p. 
98, be investigates the signs of priority in languages. His con- 
clusion is, that if we look into the Hebrew tongue, according to 
the rules which he has proposed, we shall reduce it to a very 
great simplicity, and briug it to a few names of things, men, and 
actions ; we shall make all its words monosi/llahlcs, and give it 
the true marks of an original language. And if we consider how 
few the radical words are, about hve hundred, siicli a paucity 
is another argument in its favor. 

He considers also the arguinent from the etymology of 
names, but not according to a complete induction from n// the 
antediluvian names ; whereby he misses the former arguinent 
on w hich w'e insisted. 

Thus far with respect to Dr. Hales’ hypothesis, which sup- 
poses Job' to have lived before Abraham ; but on the generally 
received supposition that Job was descended from Abruliam’s 
brother, in connexion with the fact that islimael, the son of 
Abraham, was father of the twelve tribes of the Arabians, may 
we not infer that the language of the book of Job, who un- 
doubtedly was an Arabian, is & dialect of the language of Abra- 
ham, deviating, as yet, but a little from the mother tongue, 
and exhibiting the Arabic tongue in its first stage of declination 
from Hebrew ? , 

Dr. Shukford observes, that the writers who have treated the 
auUect.of the priority of languages bring into competition the 
Hipiaew, Chaldean, Syrian, or Arabian. But the arguments 
Syrian aud i\rabian, he says, are few and trifling. The 
^fialdean tongue is indeed contended for by very learned 
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writers. 1 am inclined^ he adds, to think (bat i/ any one would 
take the pains to examine strictly these two languages, and take 
from each what may reasonably be supposed to iiaire been im- 
provements made since their original, he will find the Chaldean 
and Hebrew tongues to have been at firsi the ver^ sam4. ^Fhere 
are evidently, even still, in the Chaldean tongue great numbers 
of words the same with the Hebrew, perhaps as many as man- 
kind bad for their use before *the Confusion of Babel ; and 
there are many words in these two tongues which are veiy dif- 
ferent ; but their import or signification is very often. such, as 
may occasion us to conjecture that they were invented at or 
since that confusion. It would be of little purpose to consider 
at large the dispute for the prioiity of the Hebrew or Chaldean 
tongue. W^e may take either, and endeavour to strip it of all 
its improvements, and see whether in its first infant state it 
has any real marks of an original language. I shall choose, he 
adds, the Hebrew, and leave the learned reader to consider 
how far what 1 offer may^ be equally true of the Chaldean 
tongue. (Ibid. p. 102.) 

If we add to this, that Abraham was a Chaldean who quitted 
Chaldea, and that his descendants bad no communication with 
Chaldea for 1400 years, and at the end of so long a period of 
separation observe that the Hebrew and Chaldee of Daniel vary 
but little, we shall not be able to account for so remarkable an 
agreement, upon any other principle than that the languages were 
originally one and the same; and we shall wonder rather that 
in the time of Daniel they varied so little, than hesitate to pro- 
nounce at once their primitive identity. 

That the Punic language of the Carthaginians was the Same 
with that of the Phenicians needs no proof, but it has been also 
proved from a play of Plautus, that the Punic language is the 
same as the Hebrew ; and by consequence, that the Phenician 
and Hebrew were the same. (Bochart in the Poenulus, 8cc.) 

In respect to the Egyptian, it might seem probable that in 
the time of Abraham it did not materially differ from the He- 
brew, since Abraham seems te have freely conversed with 
Pharaoh without the help of an interpreter : and it is further 
observable from Herodotus that the' Egyptians considered 

* Perhaps the word Babble may bl derived from Babel^ and refer to 
some or^ntc inability to pronounce words alike, inflicted on the na- 
tions, M^o, had they continued united in one language, might have de- 
feated God’s intention respecting the progress /of Truth. The day of 
Pentecost was a similar judgment on the Jews, and the revival of 
learning, on the Sjatin Church. 

VOL. XXXITI. a. JL NO. LXVJ. U 
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priority of langi&ge as the test of priority in nations ; and that 
they did not certainly know what language was most ancient, 
as the experiment res^iecting the children proves. To sum 
up then the probabilities^ without regard to possibilities^ which 
1 put out of the question, 1 wish to be better informed, if I err 
in stating the evidence as follows. 

1. Until some more solid reason can be given to the con- 
trary, the argument for priority' from the names of the Patri- 
archs is presumptive in favor of the Hebrew or some of the 
cognate Priental forms {xolju vwoxetpevfiv uAi}v). 

2. Dr. Shukford’s argument, from tlie simplicity of this lan- 
guage, adds weight. 

3. Sir W. Drummond observes also, that we may trace the 
origin of language to Babylonia, or at least to its vicinity. 

4. That in the inquiry, which of these dialects is most an- 
cient, wc must first compare the Book of Job with the Penta- 
teuch, as being tlie only two books composed and preserved in 
the primitive state of these languages, and, consequently, the 
only ones which afford us adequate means even to examine the 
claims of each to priority, in the next place we must compare 
the Hebrew and Chaldee of Drniel. 

5. That two principal points of comparison should be, the 

brevity of the words, and the facility of pronunciation, as above 
stated. * 

6. That we may fairly conclude, tliat the Hebrew language 
was the language of all the world until the dispersion from 
Babel, and the very language of Babylonia in the days of 
Abraham. 

I would next observe, that it appears to m)self probable that 
the dispersion was occasioned, not by a change of language, but 
of pronunefiation. The difference which afterwards obtained 
in 1400 years from Abraham to Daniel in Hebrew and Chaldee, 
is small indeed for the "duration of the time. My chief reason 
for such a supposition, is principally grounded upon observation 
that the etymological meaning of Greek, Latin, Saxon, Welch, 
and English terms may veiy cot.imonly be traced to Hebrew. 

What we principally need in order to prove this position is 
a selection of certain derivations in different languages, both 
immediately and intermediately, plainly deduced from Hebrew. 
Such a selection would enabfe us to form general analogical 



worthy of notice that Balaam spake Hebrew, ^nd that the 
i and adjoining "nations seem to have understood one another 
very well ; as likewise that the proper names of persons among them 
have commonly an etymology not very remote from Hebrew. 
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rules for (racing deriration in doubtful cales. And tliis is pre- 
cisely \i hat i expect from an eminent medical practitioner re- 
sident in Bristol^ Avbo has favored me with the resnlt of his 
indefatigable researches into liie origin of the English language, 
which he has traced through all its kindred dialects on the Con- 
tinent to HEBREW. And 1 have myself, by not a few investi- 
gations, proved to my own satisfaction the truth of his assertion, 
not only with respect to the English language, but to Greek* 
Mr. Samtnes, the author of Hritannia Jinliqua Illustrata^ 
l67f), has taken the'same ground, and seems to myself to have 
proved that the ancient British language bears every mark of 
the highest antiquity, and of immediate derivation from Hebrew. 
And he justly infers that this circumstance shows the early 
commiinicalton of the Pheniciaiis with the British ; a sutject 
which be qply, as far as I know', has treated in a satisfactory 
manner. 

Tins learned author asserts (p. 71, &c.) that the Phenicians 
and Canaanites were the same people — that all the people that 
sprang from the Hebrew nation, &c. differed not in their lan- 
guage, save only in their dialect^ and ii is instanced in the 
Punic language, to show the agreement between the Pheni- 
ciaiis and them, and it is further argued that the difference in 
latter tinics did more fully appear by req||>n of innovations — 
that the Hebrew^ continued in its native puiTty until the Captivity 
of Babylon ; which language beginning from the Creation w^as 
preserved very near 3440 jears; and then, and not till then, it 
degenerated from its primary institution, after the return of the 
Jews from their captivity. 

This statement is confirmed by the promise in (he third 
chapter of Zephaniah, referring to the dispersion both at Babel 
and ill Babylon. "J"he learned author of the Celtic Researches, 
Mr. Davies, (p. 102.) by other arguments arrives at the same 
conclusion for which Sir W. D. contends. 

‘‘Hence, (ho observes,) if undeniably foJIuus that the fundamental 
principles and general cliaraclcr of the patriarchal language of Noah 
roust be preserved in the Hebrew lUnguage, and in those dialects 
which are connected with it ; — ^though ilie Hebrew cannot safely be 
pronounced to have been the primitive hz/iguirg'e, yet it* must be re- 
ceived as a dialect of tins language, and as a most respectable scale to 
appreciate the character of every dialect whatsoever.*' 

At p. 100, h« asserts, that the Hebrew was ihq language of 
the Canaanites in the time of Abraham and Moses, and at p. 
98. that, if the Hebrew be the pure language of Noah, it must 
have been preserved to the time of Abraham, rather by the. 
descendants of Canaan than by those of Heber; which will ac- 
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count for Jacob’s u^ing the Hebrew language, while Laban 
spoke the Chaldaic. 

At p. 96. he observes, that we have the names of men and 
places among the old Canaanites in the time of Abraham in 
pure Hebrew. We have Phenician inscriptions, the fragment 
of the Punic language in the Pcenulus of Plautus, and the re- 
mains of that language in the island of Malta, as undeniable 
proofs that the Hebrew was the genuine language of the house 
of Canaan, which preserved it w'itli very little variation to a late 
age. 

At p. 88. he asserts that in whatever degree ‘the subjects of 
Nimrod may have contributed to the corrupting of the primi-* 
live religion of mankind, we cannot surely ascribe to them the 
introduction of those numerous terms, both sacred and profane, 
which diflfused themselves amongst a great variety 4of nations, 
preserving every where, either a striking similarity or an abso- 
lute identity of sound and sense. They cannot surely have 
been the authors of that general analogy which has been re- 
marked and demonstrated between the principles of all ancient 
languages. It is more reasonable to suppose that these things 
are the remains of the one language of the whole earth ; which 
was best preserved by the obedient families. And that centre 
of union which is freeuently traced to the venerable language of 
the Pentateuch conOTms the supposition. 

That there are evident . vestiges of such identity, has been 
abundantly proved. We can scarcely open a book upon anv 
learned subject in which they do not present themselves. Such 
instances have furnished employment to numerous philologists, 
who have taken great pains to show how the terms and idioms 
of our language are borrowed from those of another ; as the 
English *from the French ; the French from the Latin ; the La- 
tin from the Greek ; the Greek from the Phenician or Egyp- 
tian * and perhaps these from the old Chaldaic. 

Mr. Davies (p. (31.) has added also a judicious defence of the 
chronology of the Hebrew text against the claims of the Sama- 
ritan Pentateuch, agreeable to the judgment which 1 ventured in 
my former paper, 

I have now stated what I trust is sufficient for |be confirma- 
tion of Sir W. D.’s assertion, that the language spoken by man* 
kind before the flood was Hebrew ; or, as 1 add, at least a lan- 
guage, not differing more from Hebrew than two dialects of 
differ from one another. 

r^lrbave further advanced that to some fom of this kngdage, 
,nll of which forms w^e may as properly call Hebrew as we tall 
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the several Greek dialects by the name of Greek, we may trace 
our own language, either immediately or intermediately. 

I would next observe that I have h>tind the tracing of w'ords 
etymologically to Hebrew nol^only to be most interesting, but 
satisfactory, and of exceeding importance, especially in the study 
of the Greek Testament, much more of which, than is com* 
moiily supposed, is a translation* by approximation, as nearly as 
the two languages can admit, of the Hebrew SS. iVnd as far 
as my own experience leads, 1 would go so far as to say that 
we cannot thoroiigbiy understand Greek, Latin, or English, 
unless we trace the roots of these languages to Hebrew. See 
Anselm Bayly’s similar assertion in his admirable preface to his 
Hebrew Grammar, which contains a most important and sea- 
sonable warning to our own times. 

1 would now offer a few observations on the method of 
tracing words to Hebrejv roots. Following the analogy of the 
changes by dialect in the Greek language, as stated in Dr. 
Valpy’s excellent Greek Grammar p. 189-, 1 offer a few re- 
marks on some of the letters of the alphabet, for the purpose 
of showing the nature of the metjiod which ought to be used in 
investigating the changes which the Hebrew fountain has un- 
dergone, in flowing in the streams of all languages. For I 
feel convinced, that if the method propH^ed shall ever be as 
completely and judiciously followed up in respect to Hebrew, 
as it has been pursued by Dr. Vafpy in respect to Greek, the 
charge of fanciful ness will be repelled in one case as much as 
in the other. 

K 

Is this letter ever a monosyllabic root expressing unity ? 
£. g. does signify, besides its other significations, ONE 
BLOOD i See Acts xvh. Q6. and in Simonis Lex. Heb. 

K is certainly as in Greek nota status emphaticL (Ibid.) In 
Chaldee it is used for H at the end of nouns. In verbs, at the 
beginning, it denotes the future 1st person sing. 

For N, in Greek, // is often us^d, and so in the English word 
reason, from ptCTK*), the root of which is caput. 

Hence the English which frequently gives the meaning 
better than the Greek iv. It signifies two in Hebrew, be- 
cause perhaps, that w hich is done by another implies that two 
are concerned. The same remark extends to 8id Per- 

haps the English buy for the same reason ooray be derived from 

2 two. 

1 

May not this letter at the beginning of a word be sometimes 
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an abbreviation of the Chaldee aittcle Hi hiec, hoc» *8 in 
K21K1 which in Chaldee means solicit udo^w^d the real root begin 
with H, as in the Hebrew M a father, 7!1K liictus, inter- 
jectio gementis ? # 

n 

As the is put for this in English, so in Hebrew H is an ab- 
breviation of KTt hie, hsec, hoc^ Now it is remarkable that the 
name 'Euphrates is formed, as Mr. Faber has shown, by com- 
bining and contracting into one word Genesis ii. 14. 

From n may be derived the Aspirate H, which may originally 
have been intended, in derivative words, as a note of emphasis. 
So that both Hu, (^<^^) and H the aspirate H, may not really 
belong originally to the word the derivation of which we may 
be tracing. * 

We should also most carefully observe not only what parti- 
cles were regularly incorporated in Hebrew into words, but 
also what may have been by mistake incorporated, as in Euphra- 
tes: which word leads tts also to an#tlier observation, that there 
is frequently a transposition of letters in derivatives from He- 
brew, which may sometimes^ have originated in the different 
modes of reading and writing used by the Orientals and Greeks. 
For the Phrat in Euphrates is in Hebrew Part, And this 
one word may further serve as a specimen of the numerous 
progeny which a single Hebrew term may have had in various 
languages, among which the name of the river PRUTH may be 
one. And it is worthy of observation that this river Euphrates 
has been the great parter of empires, as of ancient Babylon from 
the Holy Land ; after which it became the limit of the Roman 
empire, and afterwards also of that of the Ottomans till the 
year 1301. 

n 

A guttural transferred very variously into other languages. 

D 

May be sometimes prefixed as a note of comparison. 

'O 

This letter forms the termination of the Chaldee plural in 
nouns, instead of D Hebrew. 

The original sound of this letter is disputed, but the Enslisb 
word t&fong is« plainly the Hebrew JD, monastery is n^O, ffag- 
h the same, strong VUl Arab, prostravit (Sinmn.), lingua 
lingo, throng perhaps from the Cbal jee yvi a door, 

Perhaps the original sound of this and other letters migbt 
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be recovered, if their derivatives were ctdfeoted'in different Ian- 
guages, and the cause of the variation of the letters used for it 
traced to the powers ^ pronouncing sounds^ in the nations to 
whom the several languages appertain. 

Bjr running through the words beginning with ^ in the He- 
brew Lexicon^ many more English words will readily appear 
derived from Hebrew ones haj^ing this letter in them ; but £ 
have not noticed that any Greek derivative admits the Ain 
pronounced as ng or gn. See HV, W (knave), (a 
gnat) from (to net), (knight), yiV (glocito, to gar- 

gle f), Q*1V gnarus. 

At the same tigie it should be noticed, that almost all the 
vowels. are used in turn in the derivative languages for the He- 
brew Ain ;* the cause of which should be ascertained in the 
several languages. 

1 need not observe that in case we adopt the hypothesis that 
the vowel points are ndY constituent parts of the language, we 
must direct the research in. etymology accordingly. 

Z is commonly used for this letter 

This letter may perhaps be sometimes, in derivatives, pre- 
fixed as an abbreviation of who or which. 

These observations may serve as specimens of some of the 
causes of variation in derivatives froAi Hebrew ; but many more 
of the same kind of dialectical changes have been made in such 
words as do not come immediately to us from the Pheiiicians ; 
as, for instance, if the word comes to us through the Latin or 
French, we may expect D for Th, and if the root begin with a 
vowel, the D before a vowel at the beginning of a word from 
the French, may be nothing more than the French article. 

And thus much tor etymology, it remains to point out 
some more important ends which may be attained by tracing up 
our own to that pure and inspired language, which, in the be- 
ginning, was communicated to our first parents, before they had 
fallen in knowlege from the im^e of Him that made them. 
The Hebrew is the word of ; and let it not be a light 
shining in darkness, and the darkness comprehendT it not. Let 
the Greeks, says Josephus in effect to Apion, boast the ele- 
gBom of their language ; our boast is, that our language is the 
veblRe of TRUTH. • * 

1 would observe then, first, that the Hebrew Scriptures both 
iu language and jn matter consist of ANALOGIES, lx 
veatrxofismif yeip veivu v hlwxctXla (Aristotle) ; and that these 
analogies are divinely revealed, in order that the things that are 
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not Men; maj Ibie known anal^kalljr bjr tbe tbioga that ace 
teen. (Rom. i, fiO.) 

In respect then to the terms by whkh the Hebrew Scrips 
tures speak of invisible tfaingSi these unitormly iti their first and 
primitive meaning and application^ intend visible objects ; the 
correspondence of which Matter to the former^ is from that au« 
thority which alone fully under.Htaiids both. They are one and 
all from Him who pronounced^ ** If 1 have told you eariliiy 
things and you understand them not, how' spall you understand 
if I shall tell you hpavenly things ? and no one hath ascended 
into heaven, but the Son of man who is in heaven,” 

On the contiary in uninspired langnagq^, men professing 
themselves to be wise, or to understand invisible things, aar* 
and despising the w'isdom of God hidden from the 
foundation of the world in mysterious types and signs, have ap- 
plied and appropriated unmeaning words to invisible things, of 
which, whatever they may fancy, they^nave no real know'lege 
W'hatever. ** For eye hath not seen them, ear hath not heard 
them, neither hath it entered into the heart of man to conceive 
of tliem as they are.” 

We may therefore denominhte all Hebrew words, signifying 
invisible things, typical words, or w^ords which in their first in- 
tention plainiy denote visible objects, and nothing else, to those 
who seeing the letter understand not the spirit, 

in truth then, the Jews seek only a bare sign, the Gentiles 
seek only the thing signified by the sign ; but what God hath 
joined together as body and soul, type and antitype, sign and 
thing signified, let not man put asunder. Here Hebrew^ is at 
issue with ail other languages. But still further, the subject 
matter to which this divine language is adapted consists altoge* 
tber of analogies, (See Bp Sherlock o^ the Intent of Pro- 
phecy.) 

If we consider, for instance, the primitive promise that the 
Seed of the woman should bruise the serpent’s bead, following 
' then the guidance of Bp. Sherlock, we shall find that the pro- 
mised Sped is foreshadow'ed in his numerous ofifices and works, 
not by * one, but by a fast succession of types, all necessaiy to 
complete in 'shadow the pleroma of his manifold operations^ 
and the consummation of the restitution of all things. 

The same observation extends to bis antagonist^ the pmcto 
of the «pow'er«.of the- air, the ruler of the darkness oAbis 

s And yet, while each successive shadow i\jffbrds, perhaps, 
some new specific character contributing to complete tl^ Ofitire 
picture, a generic correspondence hhrmonisei them^dl; so4hat 
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one and the'aame prophecy sliali apply ttf all dlike, while the 
propbecy is so nicoly worded as to £i in some sense and coa« 
strudion the peculiarities* of each. And so complete- is die 
divine revelation, that, to those who translate both closely and 
adequately, and harmonise words, sentences, sections, and all 
Sciipture, the iiiiger of God is displayed unequivocally in the 
discovery of the seif-interpreting; powers of divine revelation. 

But so long as we regard the Bible as the work of men, and 
not as the work of ^God ; — so long as we do not prove to the 
utmost the Apostles’ rule. Compare thing$ inspired with in- 
spired things, so long the light, I repeat, shineth in darkness, and 
the darkness comprehendeth it not. 

1 have now ventured tny opinion respecting both the Hebrew 
chronology and the Hebrew language : respecting the Hebrew 
chronology, that it still stands unshaken and greatly con^nied 
by Sir W. D. ; and respecting the Hebrew language, that it is 
the pure fountain-head t>f all the degenerate languages of the 
world, 'llie Hebrew chronology is opposed sometimes by 
that of the Samaritan Pentateuch, by that of the Septua- 
gint, and by that of Josephus. It is vindicated by Shukford 
and Davies, and, as far as 1 am*any judge, most satisfactorily. 
And 1 much regret that some excellent men, in rejecting the 
Hebrew chronology, have not more fairly and fully stated the 
pros and cons on both sides, which is the grand desideratum 
at this lime. 

I regret also that they have so far failed in penetration and 
judgment, as to prefer versions and commentators to the He- 
brew text ; a blunder which will one day class them under the 
head of those who preferred a dark lantern to the meridian sun. 
Had they applied themselves to the concordance with the same 
diligence with which they have applied to tlie ancient versions, 
they might have discovered and testified to a sceptical genera- 
tion, that the comparison of things spiritual with spiritual to the 
utmost, before human helps be called in, is the only rational and 
revealed key of Scripture, as Bp. Horsley has testified in his 
Sermon on the Hesurreetion. But w'e live in sceptical ti|pes ; and 
in the same proportion as our belief of the inspiration of Scrip- 
ture has declined, our insight into the proper mode of explain- 
ing Scripture, and our doctrinal views of its meaning, have cor- 
reu^dently degenerated from the standard of the Reformation. 

ft the mean time, while we have slept, the catemy has sown 
his tares; so that when for the time we otught to be teachers, 
it is necessary that one tell us what be the first principles of 
the: oracles of God, and what the key of knowlege. 

What those tares are which constitute the perils of the last 
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dnys, jBucceediilg to the superstition of the last dmes, any one 
may easily discover, who wishes so to do^ by con^paring 1 Tim. 
iii. 14. to the end of cb. iv., for the corruptions of the Faith, 
and 2 Tim. iii. for the destruction of the Faith itself by a 
transition from Pius over the happy mean of rectitude Par, 
to the opposite extreme of Minus. 

The Corrective revealed to^us, tohile we have the light, is 
described in 1 Tim. iii. 14 — 17. where we should do well to note 
what is generally necessary to salvation ^ven in the case of 
children ; and w'hat is necessary, that the Man of God may be 
thoroughly furnished unto all good works. For all good works, 
all Scripture is required; and therefore let him who neglects 
any one part of reveiatioii upon any plea, or sets up one part 
against another, be warned of the consequence of adding to and 
diminishing from the word which shall judge him at the Last 
Day.* Rev. xxii. 

L M. B. 

P.S, In confirmation of my former paper, 1 beg leave to 
add the following extract from Jackson's Chronology, Vol. ii. p. 
341. Another argument to' prove that Sethos and* Sesostris 
lived at the same time may be drawn from the conquest of Me- 
dia and Assyria, which were then two distinct kingdoms. This 
must have been before the Assyrian empire was extended over 
the Upper Asia, and had Media subject to it, which was in the 
year before Christ 1€30, according to Herodotus, W'ho says 
that the Assyrians ruled over all Upper Asia 520 years before 
the Medes revolted from them. This revolt happened upon 
the destruction of the army of Sennacherib, 710 years before 
the Christian sera. So the Assyrians had conquered all the 
Upper Asia 1230 years before this sera." This computation 
very nearly approaches to that which I have supposed to be 
intended in the 13th chapter of the Apocalypse retrospectively 
considered in respect to Assyria as a type ; for if we reckon the 
42 months there as containing 1260 days, intending so many 
years, they will terminate very tiearly during the ministry of our 
Lord, t had not observed this place in Jackson when I wrote 
my former paper. 1 w^ould further suggest a query respecting 
the 2300 evening and morning of Daniel viii. This number is 
sometimes taken for 2300 days i.e. years, and sometimes for. 
2300 evening aqd morning sacrifices offered up in 1130 day8?.e. 
ye.i|KS.^ F^ow 1 lay it down as a first principle in the compute* 
tido periods mentioned in the Old Testai^ent, that what* 

ev^r l^fther they might intend, they all bad a termination in spe- 
etmen on the day of Pentecost, and with them all Old Testa- 
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ment prophecy bad a sample of completion, or first-fruks, as 
stated in the 8th of the Romans. May not these numbers then 
1150 and J 150 have denoted the times of the superiority of Ana 
and Egypt over Europe, and then of Europe over Asia and 
Egypt? Need vi'e be reminded of ^geus, the golden fleece, 
and Alexander, in respect to Europe ; or of Jupiter Hammon, 
or Ham, in respect to Egypt and Asia ? 

1 lay no stress upon such imaginations, but I state them 
because they may possibly lead to a source of information little 
thought of; and if they do not, no harm is done while they are 
proposed with diffidence and a good intention. I would only 
add, that their epoch may have been the corruption of the true 
religion at Babel. 


CLAS.^CAL CRITICISM. 


Mr. Editor, Jberdeen, 0,7 th Aprils 1826. 

Tiiefijth Number of the Classical Journal has just reached 
me, and in ronjpliauco with your hints to Correspondents, I 
have transcribed ihe CuiiciMn from Schcller, which 1 shall be 
glad to see inserted in your next number. 

A Constant Reader. 

** Imm. Jo, Gcrh. Schdkri Observaimies in priscos 
Scriptorcs quosdam. Lipnts^ sumtibus Casp, Friisch^ 
1785.” Pag.^OQ, 

1 Corinth, xv. 29. Hie est ilie decantatissimus locus de 
haptizatiofie super mortuos. In quo explicatido elsi interpretes 
ita desudarunt, iit explicationum inultitudiiie obrutus fere ille 
gemat, tamen sibi uondum satisfactum esse judicant intelligen- 
tcs. Nolo illas repetere, a Wolfio aliisque operose recensitas. 
Pleneque nitnis qincsitas videntur. Nonnullas recentiorum non 
vidi, ut de iis judicare nequeam. Equidein aliaQi, licet uovam 
(ut saltern cr^o) tamen et contextui et linguae indoli egregie 
convenieutem, hie proponam. Judicent peritiores. Neque 
enim earn cuiquam conor obtrudere. Nempe Paulus, osten- 
surus Christum in vitam vere redisse, utitur his argumeotis : si 
Christus cruci olim adbxus non redisset In vitam (1) v. 17. 
religions Cbrihtianam esse vaoam, niti testimonio bumano, 
non divinp (Christus epim turn fiiisset roerus homo), ^tqbe 
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Cfarktianos adfiuc preini culpa peccatorum : (2) v, 18. eon, 
qui e Christiania adliuc iiiortui assent, plane periisse : id quod 
refellit v. 1^—28. Jam uti v. IB. de jam mortuia/dtorat:^ she 
(3) V. ^9. de iis loquitur qiii adliuc Christiani in 

rum futuri sint : eos ait frustra labores iiioleslps^ sruninasque 
auscipere, si Christus in vitam non redisset: j|^que delude V. 
SO et seq. in se ipsum transfert. Haec de comextu universo. 
Versumipsuui nuncexplicemus : (1) r/ non puto esse accusati- 
vum, qui a Troiijtroutriy regatur (id quod omnes interpretes, quot- 
quot equidem vidi, statuunt), sed sigiiiticare cur, intelJeciq ha, 
ut JLatinorum guid^il quae est res nota. (^2) ^roifiv explico /abo* 
rare, lahores iuscipere, praesertim molehtos, iutellectd iRirsan 
Spyoy; ex Hebr. quod sic occurrit Ruth. ii. 19. Hagg. ii. 

4. ubi a Lxx interpretibus vertitur per vonlv; sicque Troislv est 
^atth. XX. 12. de opus facientibus in vinea, qui labor est mo- 
lestus : sicque forsan explicari debet is omnibus locis, in qui- 
bus vulgo vertitur commorari, v. c. Actor, xv. 33. xviii. *23. 
XX. 3. intell. tgyav ut supra nionuij^ maxime vero hue pertiiiet 
2 Corinth, xi. 25. kv rw /3udsp veTToiiixa; ubi mirolrjxa conimo- 
dissime explicatur arumms suscepi. Neqiie igitur in hoc loco 
(1 Cor. XV. 29.) opus est pro jroujo'owo-iv legere Trov^ffowyiv/quod 
initio putabam : quanquam haec mutatio letiissima foret.'^ Si 
quis tamen hie malit legere 9roy^<rov(riv, equidem non repugnsqide- 
rim. (3) ol 3fle7m^o/Aevoi sunt, (jui adhttc baptizanlur (naih tfer» 
bum servare lubet) h. e. qui adhuc Christiani bunt. Hi oppo- 
nuntur ro7r jam xoijxi]dsi<ri v. 18. (4) post ^airrit^ofievoi pono sig- 
num interrogationis. (5) vvsp sumo vi solenni propter, (fi) 
vnepm explico mortuos (phjsice), ita tamen, ut Christus pras- 
cipue intelligatur. Nempe non cum Oleario puto, piuralem 
hie pro singulari poni, quae enallage arctioribus limitibus coer- 
cenda est. Neque enim, cum v. c. alicui unum Hbrum misi dj- 
eere possum : misi ei libros cet. At si quis ob unum Hbr^i 
aniissum vehementer doleat, possum dicere: guts ob 
antissos tantopere doleat? tVer wird sick wegen Bucher so 
^kr betriiben? Tunc solet eratio, ad indicandam rei indig- 
tiitatem ab individuo ad specietn vel genus transferri, ita 
lamen ut ad kidividuum iilud maxime respiciatur. Sic prisci 
eemper. Sic Lucian, in dialog, mortuor. 10. Hannibal ait, 
iilexandrum se in eonviviis inquinasse csedibus amicorum, 
IKffD dejuno ta^nen Clito id factum constet. Verba sunt p. 

Sd. Hemsterh. xal kpnatfovti kv roi^ cufATTotrlots tov$ Iffi- 
Virgil. .£n. vii. 359. ubi Amata, uxor Latim, 
iudigDaiis, quod ilivinia 61ia, desponsa jam TuVtio, £tieft ex- 
ijpiili jiuptum detur, ait : Exsulibusne datur ducenda Lavinia 
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Teucris, O genitos‘t ubi exsulibus 7Vttm5.dictu^) est pro exsuli 
Teucro i.e. /Gne». Sic ibid. x. 7D. Quid socer(^legere et gre- 
mils abducere pactas^ Ubi tamen de nno socw et de una 
pacta (i. e. Lavinia) sermo est. Sic Terent. Adr. v. 3, 20. 
Simo filio iratus ait : Domus^ uxor, liberi iriventiQ^e. adquisitt) 
sunt sine patre ; ubi liberi pro infante uno posituni est. ibid. 
V. A, 7« Tune hie homines adolescent ulos imperitos rerurti, 
eductos libere, infraudem illicis^ Per adolescent ulos intelligitur 
Pamphilus, Saltern de hoc tantum sciebat vel potius credebat 
Simo^ non de pluribus adolescentulis. Eodem modo Christus 
proprie quideiii non dici potest vex^o) in plurali ; at si quia po- 
nat, Christum mortuum vere esse, iiec deindc in vitam redisse, 
is, ad indignationem indicandam possit diccre : quis oh mortuos 
suscipiat laboresi Verto itaque hunc locum : C//ri7, qui nunc 
baptizanlur, h. e. ceteri Christiani, (qui oppoimntur mortuis jam 
V. \3,) labor abunt, s, labores tcrumnasque suscipient? propter 
mortuos, si mortui plane in vitam non redeunt, atque ita nec 
Christus rediit ? Notetur articulum tmv non debere uecessario 
definiti quid notare : sic et Hebrsei He articuli, quod vocatur, 
sappe indefiiiite ponuiit. (7) post /Sanrr/^ovrai itideni pono sig* 
uum interrogatioiiis, uti est post 4 )osterius vsxqm. Totum ver* 
sum sic fere verteriin vernacule : fVenn dem nicht so ist (hrei) 
ndmlich dass Christus auferstanden, warum wollen denn die 
itzigen Christen (s. die noch itzt getauft werden und im Be- 
gripe sind. Christen zu werden) sick so viel Miihe geben, so viei 
Arbeit, Slrapparen und Noth uber sich nehmen i Etwa um 
todter Leute willen, wenn Verstorbenegar nicht wieder aufer- 
stehen^ Warum lassen sie sich denn auch taufeni Etwa um 
todter Leute willen? Sensus puto planus est. Interrogatio 
vvip vsKgwv repetita docet, ridicule stulteque eum agere, qui Ja- 
bores srumiiasque in hac vita atque etiam baptismum ob mor^ 
tuos, qui non in vitam redierint, h.e.ob meros homines suscipiat, 
a quibus nihil praeinii post hanc vitam propterea exspectare pQ^ 
sit. KaH infert gradationem, estque adeo. Possk etiam post 
prius ysxpwv poni signuni interrogationis : etwa um todter Leute 
willen? wenn nun die Todten gar nicht wieder aufer^ehenl 
Oratio sic crescit. Ceterum huic explicationi versus sequens 
egregie convenit, ubi Paulus ait : cicr etiam uos (b. e. ego) 
pericula subimus cet. ut adeo quod v. 29* de aliis Christiania 
turn viventibus dixerat, id v. 30. et seqq. de se speciatim dicat. 
Linguae indoli singula respondent. Vocabula capiuntur notioni- 
bus notis. Interpunctiones mutare, quod unum femmus, li- 
berum utique est, ut quas a Paulo non *profectas esse bodie 
nemini religiom est credere. 
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po^!:ta,rum gr^corum, 

QUX VEBSIBUS HBZAMSTRIS SCRirSEBUNT* 

DISPUTATIO:* 

CONTEXUIT 

GILBERTUS WAKEFIELD. 


■, f ..I- ■ Det primos vcrsibus annos, 

Mffioniuiuque bihat felici pectore fuiitem.— x*£tron« 


vJuuM dill jam sit, Lectores (j^tXoftwtroil ex quo nova exemplaria 
poetarum saltern primariorum, qui carmine heroico inter Graecos 
inclaruerint, molitus cssern diviilgarc; ct in animum lAihi quotidie 
suavissimos bosce bumani ingenii prevent us ruminanti multae cogi- 
tationes iocurrerent, qusc nonniliil commodi atque delectamcnfi 
elegantissimis studiis allaturae viderentur* quscrere oeempi, quo 
modo via brevior ac facilior ad hoc incept uui complanari posset, 
ne annotationes meie, in singtilos auctores elaboratsD, subinde 
spatiosius evagarentur. Hsec adfeo mecum replicans, porsensi me 
inultum temporis et tsedii compendifacturum esse tarn ipsi, quam 
legentibus« si, utiam et alteram, generates regulas, aut veras, aut 
vero proximas, excogitare valuissern; ad quas, idoneoruin exem- 
plorum copi4 satis coinmunitas illustratasque, niajorc cum fructu, 
fiec sine molest^ minus interpeliatione, U\ u r identidem amanda- 
retur. Nam, meo quidem judicio, nisi hiijuscemodi qiia^.dam opes 
subsidiarise auxilientur nobis, post repetitas doctibsimorum viro- 
rum in boc curriculo exercitationes, sumus siipervacancas fere 
enras impensuri. Noniiulla: hoc genus regida; rnilii videntur ob> 
servatac, prioribus eriticis aut igiioiatse prorsus, aut per nebuhts 
atque spatiosam intercapedinein visas potius, quam per5|>ectae et 
exploratae. Opus arduum ingredior, intricatura, atque pericu- 
losum, nec cavillationibus hominum malignioriim non obnoxium : 
non me passus sum taracn difficultatibus operis repelii, qiium 
candidoB etiam judices et favitorcs sequos nactiirum esse miiiime 
desperem, quorum et eruditio mores ornet, et vicissim mores com- 
mendent eruditioneni. De roe luciibrationibus roeis quid alii 
sentiant, insuper babeo, et digitulum non vorterim. 


> Wc readily comply with the wishes of many of our readers, in the 
insertion of this Essay. A few copies only were printed, and those 
were neitb/pr published nor sold. 

We adopt Mr. W.'s system of printing Greek without accents. We 
deprecate that system ; «hut he has an important bjc>dy of supporters of 
it,— the Compositors, 
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1. De Hiatibus, sive hiulc^ vocalium literaru^n ac diphthoii- 
goruni inter se concursione, primordia opusculi disceptabunt. 

Hiatus scilicet in carniinibus cruditissimum qucmvis editorem 
omnifariam deludicavisse comperi^ quasi legitimis ct concedendis 
passim iiidulgentem : quos tamen fuiiditus delcndos ccnseam, 
atqiie ex areolis poetarurn radicitus evellendos. Enimvero, ut con- 
fictse super liac rcgul^ disceptationes dilucidiore tramite progredi- 
antur, in partes suas argumeiitum Ihostrum tribuamus; nec condu- 
cibile non erit confessa quscdam et tnanifesta praimisisse. 

1. Diplilliongus ct« vocalis longa produci interdum soleiit in 
c£esur&; si^e quolics priniam pedis syliabam eiliciant. Exempli 
gratis, in priino pede verstis : 

H eOeXei* avrot fxev •— ; II. O. 132. 

Qutim vero rarissima sitit hoc genus in priocipio carminis exem- 
pla ; nisi ubi .vel aspera litera sequatur, pronominis aut relativi iu 
primis, cujus rationes specialesactutum expedire iocceptabimus, ut, 
Ka« Of acf hfiifjLeia \oKa — : Theoc. i. I 3 . 
vel pronomen aut rclati\ uq[i, cui iota subscriptum sit ; ut 
cvt KapK'iros eirri: Arat. phsen. 543. 
vel, denique, vocabulo scqueiitr cui digaiiima pcsefigebatur; ut 
Kni eirea vtipabetroi — : II. F. 222. . 
sunt id eo, ut plurimum, suspiciose^admittciida, et in quibusdam 
scriptura tutior omtiiiio, ni fallimur, admit ti debet. Sic in his, 

H ribri K^KetPov epi — , 

H €r< «:ac TrXeovctrortv: 11. IT. ()48. 6'5l. 
me bortatore, semper apostroplios adbibeatur; ut — H'erc: 

in iitroquc pro He : quibus cognata passim veniuut. 

Hioc in transitu mendam absferganms cognatain illis, quibus* 
cum versaraur, ex Od. Y. 31?. 

Hedya/xey, 17 rabc aiep aeiKca epy’ opaatrBat* 

Verbsime emendabis reponendo; HE TAA’ attv — . 

Nec taceiidmn est, exemplorum taiiuni iiifrequcntiam facere, ut 
vel diphthougo in quibusdam leviter difbdainus; ut Arat. dios. 22p, 
£v €(l>d€tpi7ffayro, Kni cKpiii^av fjiaXa 
et paruni absimus, quin vcrsiculum tibicine injecto sufTulciendum 
esse existimemus ad Theocritei normaiii carminis, id. vii. 7« 

Ew y* evepeio'afjieyos irerp^ yoyv — . 

2. In secundo pedis carminis : ut ^ 

Atyevei o<l>tovj(py : Arat. phaen. 81. 

sed et hoc parum frequens. nisi sensus ibi paus4 suspendatur, aut 
ilia speciatim locum habeant, quae dudum exceperimus. 

3. In tertio pede vcrsAs : ut 

H* eri Kai j(pvaov evtbeveat ; II. B. 229* 

Ev be re oi Sliavti ev^eyyeos Upwvosi Arat. phsen , 517- * 
qui locus carminis, skat vel puei^ulis probe coguitum, in syllabis 
nature su4 brevibus porrigendis terme valid issimam virtutem solet 
exercere ; neque nfinus in Latinis poetis, quain in Griecis. , 
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( 

4. In quartoc ut 11. J., 19 * 

Tlevaeai ayytXiTfi, i fiff y€$'€trOai* 

Avrov irtiyyvfjievy Pi^eroveirireKfififmtoi Arat. dios. 305* 

5, In quiiito detiique ; ut Aral. dies. 2l6, qui in eodem versu 
specimen dabit etiam products diphthongi in prim& secundi pedia : 

H rpvSet opdpivop eptipairi oXoXvyci»v» 

Vis liqjusce cssurs vel major inveui(ur» quantum ex frequentiA 
judicarc liceat, quam pedis ter^; adeo ut etiam brevi vocali par 
sit ante vocalem producends. Sic in Horn. b^mn. Cer. 248. 

Tecvoi' ArjptM^owv, tfiLvn ere Tvpt evt vroXXp — ; 
de hac auiem peculiariter in sequentibua. 

His de conditionibus si quidam exiiiiantur, hiatus, alibi in car- 
mine occurreutes, scripturam vittosam indicant, et opis critics 
indigentem, nisi quod duplex aliud genus licentiarum inveneriro, 
quae omnino videntur poet is heroicis condonandne, et quarum 
cBussas si dicam me detexisse, crimen arrogantiae non extimescam. 

1. Ut li. n. 734. XKatp eyxptexitiv — • X. 199* ovetpy ov 

ivparai — . Y. 191 I 2<fijXjy ap^i vtpt y(pcifi — . Quint. Cal. iv, 519* 
Kairi'p, fi o/ii^Xp, €ya\iyKi09 • Adeas etiam Od. A. 187* 400. 

Quum tale non observaverim, nisi in syllabis iota subscriptum 
habentibus, concipias v^lim, sieexaratam dictioiiem, uti in exemplo 
primo, 2KAIH1 ut iota elidatur, et longa vocalis maneat. 

2. Ubi pausa longior ob interquiescentem sensiim fit, et orafio- 
nis cursum interruptum, non longae vocales solummodo, sed etiam 
breves interim, producuntur. Hue referam 11. B. 253. H. 31. 

H* ea, i}e kukvs, voorritfOfA^v vUs 

IXfciv evpwtrc* ewei ws ^t\oy evXero Ovfif — 

Ne tamen hnalis v Icpidt nimis hmtores hie cornicentur, et soi^- 
uium suum ex eburne^ portal niibi in os gannientes oggerant, tales 
ineptias iiecesse est praevertamus, monendo nullam syllabam, cum 
brevi consonantc exeunteno, prsetcr unam syllabam or, certe pro- 
duel in hif carminibus ne quidem per csesurse vim : uti suo tempore 
probabiliter demonstratum dabimus. Enimvero minime dissimulem 
sic commode satis rescribi versiculum posse, nec cum veri null4 
siniilitudine, tarn quia scribae nobis passim propiiient has terrnma- 
tiones non suo loco, neglectis elisionibus, quam quia s^Ilabse, 
iinalem y adroittentis, positura aimilis singulariter sit iiifrequens : 

iXiow evpwa* caret u>f ^tXoy eirXero 0vju^: 
vide 11. 0. 104. de pociarum utriusque linguae in propriis nomini- 
bus usu perquam libidinoso. 

Idem statdo de 11. A. 578. M. 320. Od. 433. et consbiilibua 
paucis in Homero. Vide Hesiod, opp. 74. Theocr. u. 144. Ac- 
etiam Aratus in pbaen. 74. 

* VXifewrcp ir 0 p ice^aXijy ofiovxov* etc 8* Ctp* etcetypi 
tamea magis ^robem, si per^apograpba licerel, ssfaXqi^ optov- 
at Inleriua ver. 487* wpua, AddoOrph. Arg. 7^3. 

'll. oi f4€y ra ixavra iroytiaro* avrap -**-• ^ 
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His Hpponas Quint. Cal. ix. 430. 

Aopiroy tvy rev^avro ficfiaon* ev be Kai awot — . 

Talia utique sine codicibus jam nolim solicitare : videas m« ad 
Mobchum, iv. 68* Hlis saltern iectoribus, quibus rationes maie 
non iniprobabuntur, minis otfensionis habebunt loca satis laulta 
ill b^fmnis veteruui, hiatibiis hoc genus abundantia. Sic Horn. 

Cer. 54-. 

ITori'ia Aiy/ii;njp, a^Xaobutpe. 

A pud OrpheiiiD, quern vocaiit, in primis. Sic hymn. iii. 7* 

Kvayo)(put5, abajma(TT€, vayaioXe, atoXo/iop^e: 
tibi vicinarum dictionum constmilis notio locum pravitatis arguit. 
ErnendaiHlum puto: 

Kvavo)^s»f, ubafiaffTft vavauiKe, AFAAOMOP^E. 

Sic II. A. 532. atyXrievros OXv/jiirov' et aba coiisiuiilia : nec rnultUOi 
abiiulit Noni/i paraphrasis ad iinem: 

— -ovbe Kat avrov 

EXrro/iai APA AOMOP^ON cirep/ioi'a KOISMON aetpat. 
idem Orpheus, hj^nin. xiif. 8. de RheA : 

Etf erov yap Kai yo«a, Kai ovpavos evpvs vrcjode, 

Kki TToyros, vroiai tc* (juXobpop^f aepofwpi^e, 

Emaculem; I^IAORPOME, ()rPEW»OlTE: sed in Ins levifidis 
serioris acvi, ut putem, lusionibus uuiic iritmorari minus convanif. 
lisdem insiiper accenseas Hesiod. Thcoo’. 423. 11. 1. 238. ft. 52. 
Od. £.41. 6*9. 0. 326'. TI. 195. Nec tameu laudem Brunckium, 
qui spoute nuinerum iiaium aiiomaliariim valde insuavium novk 
de siiis cumulaverit ad Apoll. R. n. II9. Addc epig. Pallad. ver. 
3. ill Aiitli. Stcph, p. 210. Nicacii. ver. 1. p. 249. ne plura con- 
gerani. 

Interea vero lectorem certioreni faciamus, 110s in bac disputatione 
nullainfere propriorum noiiiinum ratioiiem habuisse, utpote qui 
cliirissime perspiciamus. metricae disciplinte leges non ibi sedulo 
conservari, scd omnia iudiderenter ct indisposite pro libitu gesta 
repcriri: nec cujusvis pagiiise piilvisculus non vaiuerit editorum 
mot us comprimere de Aiyvirnovs, ’lo-rmoye, et ejiisdem fariUSE- 
Musarum tcrriculainenti<«, baud sine fumuUu perridiculo temeriter 
a'stuanliiini. Hoiiieruin nihilomitius demirari soleo, qui vocaleio 
brevem ante dims consotiatites parcius curripiat, toties ingerentent 
lectori bus, , 

p cbuK€ Kpoyov rrdts ctyffvXo/uf/reca, 

vel levi t urn variatione ; dtim in patulo jacebat verborutn invicem 
commigratio, 

p ebwKe •wdit Kpoyov ay KvXopTireta, 

Oe iionnullis autem prsestiterit fortassis ignorantiam profiteri. ac 
vanis inquisitionibus supersedere. « • « 

Jiiterea, res ipsa clam its hiatus omiies, qui diplitbongis et Jon- 
gis vocalibus ex rei metricte legibus non ooiicedaiitur, miilto minus 
in brevtbus vocafibiis tolerari posse; bane autem moniltonem 

VOL. XXXill. CiJl. NO. LXVi. X ‘ 
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prius habuiinu9*poneQciam»quamde raguls nostree specula iimneii- 
sum pni varum scriptionum in poeti$ numerum contempleiniir: ac 
noiinullas ex iltii itUgamus, quibus hoc etiam tempore medicinam 
felici niirnu, nisi vatiissim^ persuaaione delusi Bimtis, opportune 
admoveinnius. 

' Ab I^OMERO/leporum omnium omn re pertoreatque arcbitecto, 
elieu! nunc dierum, nec citra summum priscarum literarum detri> 
nientum et elegaiitinruni faominuiu infortunia, maculis obsoiefactis 
colorato, atque omnium proniptuario corriiptelarum, conatus salu- 
tiferos ordiamur. Adjl. £. 142« 

Avrap b €^fi€iAaus /Sadeijr e^aXXerai vXf}s: 
certissime repooam^ Avrap 6 P c/i/ie/iaws : vide mode B. 667* P 
328. et abos locos plurimos, quos poet sc lectio melius monstrabit. 
EAdem opera eorrigas 11. B. 107 . uti nimirum JuUaiius citat, p. 51. 
A. 333. r. 379. 0. 271* Od. T. 231. T. 1 . ut centunr saltern simi- 
les depravationes^ in medio jacentes, quas lectori semel monito 
corani sistere nilitl attinet^ inoiestiam super vacaneam perosi, prv- 
termittamus. Verumtamen haud intern (^stivus videar, si signifi- 
ceni, hanc literulse communitiooem Hoinero placuisse in pro nomine 
etiam si liters quaedam aspers subsequerentur, ut in Od. T. 140. 

Avrap b Y*f ws ns wafivav diSvpos teat awor/ios — • 

Alia autera monsfra, paribus . portetitis plena* profligemus. Ita 
meaeaemplaria ad 11, A. 532. 

£(s dXa aXro /SaHetay air* atyXr/eiTOS OXvpieov, 

Manifestior macula versiculum iiulltim inquinat; cui tamen ablu* 
endse pares sunms. Rescripserimus* 

Eis ’ AAAA’ oXro fiaueiav — . 

Quam pronum fuerit illi fugitive A inter tot simili formA Hteras elabi* 
AAAAAA, cuivis obvium. Neque non compertum babeo, quid 
librariis imposuerit. Imaginabantur utique* particuiam be, quum 
sic posita praeposifionis officio fungatur* cousocialam ejusdem 
potentis prmpositionem respuisse. Perperam omnino. Sic Od. 
JC. 351. 

£« ff lepvyt iroraptov, olr* EIX *AAAA£ vpopeovar, 

Siniilis metida, ex eodem sordido fi>nte scaturieiis* maculat fmdis- 
Mmo hiatu 11 . H. 696 . 

01 b* ee atrrv eXsiv re* erovoxp * 

ubi reponendum affirmaverim.Uaud dubiA emendatione* 

OU’cf AnTAeXwf—^* 

' Locus est difficilioris aggressionts in IL 3. 87. 

Hvre edvea eun fteXeriratav abivawy^, 

Ita laudat Etym. Mag. 3 Ip* 13. sed paullo aliter in 31* 29 . men- 
jdose in utroque loco. Tu refiogas mecum velim certissimA quidem 
stoiijeetuiA. , 

^ ; 

» > ^•‘Nas^^to lectori*' sane displicuerit duplex Nddumsolvetdigamma. 
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Hvre E0NE’ IASI fit^ioffatav v^ivatav ; 

Quik fonn& USU8 est in FI. l60. 

Kai r* ayeXifiov IA2IN avo icpijytft fuXavyhpov, 

Interea nasuti lectores statim perspicieiit ex his modo positis 
exemplis, me digamraa praeponeodum existimare vocibus a^v et 
edvea* quod semel monuisse jam sufficiat, quoniam buic argumento 
secundam atque singularem di'ssertatioDem destinavhnus. 

B. 90. aic» ut editus est versiculus, legitur efiam in Etym. M. 
64, 49. ad haoc norma m : 

Ai fjL€v T €pOa &X<s ireToriiaTO, at Se re epOa* 
quo hiatu monstrosiorem tiuUum vidi ; editorea tamen bunc, et 
mille alios seque portentosos, animis atque auribua sequis, patien- 
tissimi vivorum faomiaum, tuleruut. In periculo videtur versari 
poeta sunimus, sed facili manu statim extricabimus, et in tuto 
collocabimuF, retraliendo omnium longe fiigacissimum vocabulum : 

At fi€v r* €pSa itXtt verroTtiarai, 'AIAE AE T’ ei^. 

Sic Od. O. 198. h* 39I« rvKres: 545. l^opBe h* 

eyw. Ad bujusce loci ^tium, in 11. B. 236. pro rovbe, Floreotifi:| 
editio princeps babet top. Confer £. 238. 4>. 155. 

Ad ver. 621. vtilgaria dant exeroplaria. 

Ties, 6 fjiev Krearav, 6 be Etvpvrov Aicropiiapos, 

Sed non sic erat negligeiiter actarus et apovom, vel in proprtis 
nominibus, tersissimis auribus poeta, null& necessitate coactus. 
Dedit nimirum peculiari pausi versuiu, de quCi nos actutum dis- 
sercmus: 

Vies, b fxev KTEATOIO, 6 A’ Evpvrov Aeroptwros. 

Hoc remedium sanabit 11. T. 431. ubi libri burtcov: 

'Offffa be AUKOr ovpa earwftabioio TreXoprat, 

Neque aliter sublevem Amtum, dios. 21. pro if>aetpov, 

Erf'ca eat beea tcvuXa ^lAElNOl’ tjeXtoio, 

Sic malim castigatuni li. K. 505. Sequente iibro, F. v. 220. 

^aci^f K€ SaKorop rtra efifterat, ai^pcpa B* uvrtps: 
quo quid turpius in poesi bellulorum oculis ob versari potest? 
Rescribesdum, 

^aiTft K€ ^aetfrop rtpa T* epftepat, a^popa $* avrwe : ^ 

^uKOTop re, a^pova re* Ex tripode est. Sin autem malis, referre 
poteris re ad nva : ut A. 8. B. 292. et passim. Nihil, ant paruni. 
Interest. • 

Aaittbt ev Kparep^l ver, 349* 

Nihil insincerius et injucundius inveni; *sed ita, ^t aanandi via 
cuivis pateat. Restituo, ut insuper ad P. 45. 

ASniA* £N1 Kparepp, 

FamiHare nostro est sic in dativo elidere iota : videas £. 5. de quo 
pjura diceiidi dabitur etiam occasio in sequentibua. ^Eandern 
medelam paro, ut faciaro 11. H. 272 . ubi vulgatur Aoirt^t eyypip^^- 
'Beu. Vere et eleganter restifiieiim: AlUllA^ ENUfPFMwEIX: 
adcas laodd P. 465. lllud tp extrustt evisaltcm miUies ex libris p<^^ 
t'amm. 
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fn poematis Aiitipa1ri« apud Steph. AntKol. p. ?79- 
ev ereppuLi, verissime repoaueris ENI ffreppots — . II. A. 2. 

certuni furrit, Xpi/zrep ENI SaveSy: tit quoqiic 11. 285. Od.^F. 41. 

O. 149. Xpvffcp ENI derai: h«c euitn m«dullttus Homerea: v. If. 
A. 15. r. 152. K. 304. Ill dihUs fiiagis spondaicum : Ci^ ^cTrai 
Xpvtref utOd.Y. 26'1. uaiti,si veUei.xpt/ffeptfisyllabttm, scripserat 
ad II. A. 15. Xpvoey ap tfjsijirrptf; tiiide praeferain, in Od. A. 6*27. 

P. 1^9* Tvi:r^ ENI bavtbf, Novimtis quid malorum sua&erit de 
metro reitgiosus tiraor. — Aratus aublevandus, dioa. 287. 

AY^rHt ENI xupft ‘ 

vulgo, Avrp €P x^PP* niedicaUis ci adbibitiis ex abundante est 
certisaimus, quum probaturl Mitnus iiiferiiis bos poetas semper 
spoiidaeis pnetulisse dactyios, nisi iiietri lex, uiit caussa quaedani 
gravior, renitcretur : tire nostrae regular quod semei adnionemu», 
noil erunt sibi in plurimis et iuci et iiraiameato. Similiter agani 
ad 11. X. 286*. 

%a\Keop, Mi bti jjip ENI xpo/ Kofurrato. 

Nequecuni minore veri persuasione, in Nicaiici. Tber. 674. 

KarOp ENI ptti'riypt rwtrfv avehe^aT e\tbpris. 

Exemplar tneuiu habet ep: ut Q. Calabri, viii. 357. vitiuse prucul 
dubio: 

IlaWar ENI Trebi^ TfiMtav 
Neque ambigam, quin scribeoduin sit ad Od. Z. 8. 

•£i2E S’ ENI 2xW-* 

ob suavioreni et agiliorem dactyluni, pro vulgato, ElarK S'ev 2xe/up» 
spoudaeis colligato, Illud tiqale v, ineptibsiuie passim inculcatuni, 
viiioiitati occasiouem pra:buit. 

[To be cantmued.^ 


NOTICE OF 

NUMISMATA ORIENTALIA ILLUHTRATA. 
The Oriental Coins ancient and modern of his Col- 
lection, described and historically illustrated by Wil- 
liam Mabsden, F. R^. S. &c. &c. with numerous 
plates from Drawings made under his inspection. In 
^two Parts, 4to. 'Part I. published in 1823. Part 
II. 1826. 

X9 i$ vuf inteiilion to recominend very strongl;|r tbo^ work here 
amilMiieed. when declare it worthy of the high literary cha- 
' rtoter which its accompiisbed author has alregedy aoquiied by 
nlriout publications, more particularly bis ettcellent History of 
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Sumatra; his Grammar and Dictionary of theMahyan Language ; 
and his tran.slatiou and admirable illustrations of Marco Polo’s 
Travels. To those who undertake the laborioiid task of de- 
scribing and explaining Oriental coins, whether ancient or 
modern, so many qualitications are necessary, that we have never 
been surprised on discovering errors in the numismatic works 
even of celebrated writers. To, an intimate knowlege of East- 
ern languages, and a facility in deciphering the most abstruse 
inscriptions, must be united a perfect acquaintance with the 
history and geography of Asia. There are, probably, among 
our readers, some w'ho would scarcely believe that whole hours, 
nay days, (and even nights, to the great detriment of weak eyes,) 
arc sometimes employed in Overcoming the difficulties presented 
by a single word, or the intricate combination of a few letters ; the 
name, perhaps, of someplace long since fallen to decay; the 
title assumed by some prince of an obscure dynasty; or charac- 
ters expressHig a date. *£ven the coins struck by many an illus- 
trious caliph (or more properly khalifali) are not without such 
difficulties; for their inscriptions in the Arabic character, de- 
nominated CuJlCi (from the city of Cvfah^) exhibit frequently 
a series of letters almost exactly resembling each other in form, 
and destitute of those diacritical points which serve to assist the 
reader of Arabic manuscripts or printed books. Over all such 
impediments Mr. Marsden has triumphed in the work before iisl; 
describinga iniinisiiiatic collection exclusively consisting of Orien- 
tal coins, or pieces of money impressed with Oriental characters ; 
comprehending not merely those of Asia generally,' but also of 
the Mohammedan kingdoms and states, formerly or at present 
existing in Africa and Europe: of this collection the early 
Arabian or Cube series constitute, without doubt, the most in- 
teresting portion; and it appears (from the Introduction) that 
they had chiefly belonged to" the cabinet of Sir Robert Ainslie, 
who resided many years at Constantinople, as the ambassador of 
his Britannic Majesty. The following account, written in an- 
swer to Mr. Marsden’s inquiry, is given in the late Sir Robert’s 
own words. *'L’Abb4 Beauchamp, a man of letters and un- 
common ability, well versed in ancient literature, after many 
years’ residence at Rome, and travelling in ’I’urkeyi Arabia, and 
some part of Persia, was, through the influence of the French 
Government, named titular bishop of Bagdad, and, under 
M, de Sartines (miiiistre de la marine,) appointed consMl-gene- 
ral at that place. After he had resided there about two years, 
■the bishop, his secretary, and tw^o French domestics, were- 
carried oflTby lli^ plague in the year 1779 or )78(); when his 
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effects were Bu|ipo8ed to have been plundered by his Armenkti 
servants or interpreters; at [east nothing of valuci excepting 
bis correspondence, was found by a French agent despatched 
from Smyrna upon the news of his deaths to whom 1 applied 
for a preference in the purchase of his coins, reported to be 
particularly interesting, it was afterwards, however, that by 
means of an Armenian merchant at Bagdad, 1 procured a con- 
siderable number, most probably of the late bishop’s collecting, 
together with a few Persian engraved stones, and some other 
works of art. Among the coins were many Paithian, Cuhe, 
Persian, and old Turkish, not unfrequently found in the envi- 
rons of Bagdad, Kerkat, Maradine, and other places on the 
frontier of Turkey and Persia. From thence were the greater 
pait of the Cufic coins now in Mr. Marsden’s collection; the 
rest came from different parts of Asia, where they were procured 
by my agents, indiscriminately with Greek and Roman, from the 
people who discovered them, by thepa)ment of a premium be- 
yond their intrinsic value, which prevented their being melted.’* 
— (p. vi.) The Greek and Roman medals here mentioned, 
were sold to those two eminent collectors, Lord North wick 
and the late Mr. Payne Knight; and the Cube, in 1805, became 
the property of our ingenious author, and constituted the basis 
of that valuable collection so ably described in these two Parts. 
A brief outline of their contents will show that Mr. Marsden has 
made numerous and important additions to the original stock. 
In Parti., besides the curious introduction, we find Coinage un- 
der the first khalifs, Mahomedan symbols, Khalifs of the lace 
of Onimiah, Khalifs of the race of Al Abbas, Samanian dynasty, 
Selj6k dynasty, Ayubites of Egypt and Syria, Mamluk Bahrite 
Sultans of Egypt, Moghul Tartar dynasty of Persia, Timur or 
Tamerlane, Khins of Kapehak, Mixed Symbols Christian and 
Mahomedan, Norman kings of Sicily, Kings of Geergia» Kha- 
lifs of Spain, Morabetin dynasty of Africa and Spain, Sherifs 
of Morocco and Fez, Ottoman or Turkish, Khans of Krtm or 
the Crimea.” In the second Part webave an account of coins be- 
Ibtfging to the more Eastern « division of the Asiatic continent, 
including Persia, India, and China, with the Indo-Chinese peniu- 
sofas, and the islands geographically connected with them as far 
as Japan; comprehending in the whole(say8 Mr. M.) that por- 
tion of the world which, relatively to our own western situation, 
is denopiinated OrientBl.”--([ntrod.) He proceeds accordingly 
to describe coins of the Persian dynasty of Sassanian kings, the 
Sufi race. Nadir Sbdh and his successors, copper-^money with 
figures, Patan or Afghan Sultans of Hindustln, Kings of die 
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East whose capital was Jauiiphr, Patan Sultaoisan^ Goveruprs 
of Bengal, Moghul emperors of Hindustan^ Tipu sultan of 
Mysore, ancient Hindu coins. South of India^ Nepal, As&w, 
Rangphr, Jajanagara, Kuch l^har, Tiperah or Tripura, J^iy^ 
autipurig Manipura, Arrakan, Ava, Tavoy, Tanaserim and 
Mergui, Siam, Achin, Pulo Pioang, West coast of Sumatra, 
Java, Japan, China, and Miscellaneous Coins. 

From this general statement of the contents, comprehending 
so many regions agd families, those who possess coins which 
they suspect, but have not ascertained to be Oriental, may rea- 
sonably entertain a hope of finding in Uie numerous plates of 
this work, (most beautifully and accurately engraved,) the means 
of satisfying their doubts, and a reference to tlie letter-press will 
serve to explain the devices and inscriptions. 

Although a celebrated Arabian author, asserts, tbatffae 

khalif Omar caused money to be coined on the Persian model 
so early as the year 1 8 of the Mohammedan asra (or 638 of Christ,) 
others date the first appearance of Mustilnian coinage in the 
year 76, (A. D. 695.) under Abdalmalek; “therefore,” says Mr. 
Marsden, until Cufic coins of a date more ancient than 76 
shall be discovered, we are justified in assigning their first sys- 
tematic introduction to Abdalmalek's reign,” (p. xiv.) The 
formulary sentences which the legends of Mohammedan coins ex- 
hibit, are so little varied that we shall content ourselves with ibe 
mention of a few : peculiar to those of the Ommiah dynisU is 
a passage from the Koran, (chapter 112.) God is one, God 
is eternal; he neither has begotten, nor was begotten; nor is there 
any one like to him.” — On others we read, “There is but one 
God, to whom there is no companion or associate;” — some 
have the words “There is no God but God, Mohammed is the 
prophet of God,” to which legend some coins of the Shiah 
or Fatimites add, “ All is the friend of God.” Among the 
oldest Cufic coins at preseut existing in European cabinets, one 
struck at Damascus about the year 698, (Anno Hegirte 79,) may 
be reckoned the earliest ; it is preserved at Stockholm in the 
Royal Academy’s collection, and has been described by Clew- 
l^rg, Tychsen, and Hallenberg : next in antiquity, perhaps, we 
may regard a dirhem of the year 85, (A. D. 70^,) coined at the 
ci^ of Waset ; another dirhem (or sUver piece j of the year 86, 
beje^s to the Hunterian Cabinet at Glasgow. The earliest 
dirntr or gold coin hitherto described, is one of t|ie year 91 » 
(A, D. 709 ,) preserved iuthe Naiiian coUectiolh at Venice ; and 
Mr. Marsden’s cabinet possesses one pf* the year immediately 
following. Qn tlie gold coiii 9 of the early khalifa, we do’^mt 
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find ihe iianje^ Either those places where thej were' struck, or 
of the princes who issued them. Damascus being the seat of 
government, it is generally supposed that the gold coinage was 
confined to the mint of that imperial city; but the dirhtm or 
silver coins, which were struck in the provinces, as Will as at 
Damascus, never fail,’’ says Mr. M. *Mo express the name of 
the place,” (p. 8,). Sometimes, a whole province is named, at 
on a coin of Hesham ben Abd al Malek, (A. H. IIS. A. D. 
731*) which exhibits as its legend, In the siame of God, this 
dirhem was struck \i\' Jfrikwh *^ — a detioininatiomby which the 
Arabian geographers understand that portion of Mauritania 
included between the Eg^rptian desert on the eastern side, and 
the kingdom of Tunis on the western, and which the Mustil- 
m&ns subdued in the year 43 of their fera. Misr als*o, the pro- 
per name of Egypt, appears on coins to represent its capital 
city. AndaluSf Andalusia, denotes the city of Corduba or Cor- 
dova, and Medinah Sikiiiah, the citv 'of Palermo in Sicily, 

<P- 

The word dindr (however wrong the application) is evidently 
borrowed from the Latin denarius, and dirhem from the Greek 
drachma: so it is presumed that feh, (in the plural fetus,) the 
term for small copper or base money, comes from the Latin 
folUs* In the Dictionaries of Meninski and others, it is ren- 
dered by the word obolus. On a silver coin of Al Mansur 
(struck in 157. A. D. 773.) Mr. Marsden remarks the duplica- 
tion of certain letters, which he thinks to have been designed for 
^ and equivalent to lo triuniphe!” and as they are 
tbuna also on copper money of the same year, “ they may have 
reference to some subject of public rejoicing,’’ (p. 22.) he 


quotes in a ‘note the Lexicon of Golius, who says, gemi- 
natum ad emphasin, iiiterjectio iaudantis, conteriti et approbantis, 
Euge, Jo, Evax!** Our ingenious author’s conjecture might 
be confirmed by the words of a late traveller, who observes that 
the Persians express their approbation or satisfaction by re.- 
peating the interjection bah ! b/fhT which they write however 
Ai Hf whilst the Arabians render it more gutturally, *‘*bakh, 

i^khr 

The earliest dirhem exhibiting a Sovereign’s name, in Mr. 
Marsdeu’s collection, is one of Al Mahdi Muhammed, coined 
at tt>e/' C^y of Peace,” (Baghdad,) in 162. (A, D. 778.); and 
it 0^0^ that prince the title of kha/pah (or vice-gerent of the 
Pn^p^t), instead of Atmr al mumenin, which had been the cus- 
toiiary designation. A silver coin of the celebraVed Uarkn (r/ 
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Rashid, struck at Basrah in 182,\A, D. 1^96.) Petits as p^rt of 
its legend these words, ** By command of the prince Ai Amir 
Muhammed, son of the commander of the faithful ;** then follotrs' 
the name of Jafar. On the subject of this remarkable coin 
Mr. Marsden observes, that Hariin al Rashidy ** w ho is pef- 
liaps better known to the European worffl from the inimitable 
tales of the I'hoitsand and one .Nights, than from the page of 
Arabian history, judged it expedient to give notoriety to his 
declaration, that liis son Al Amir Muhammed should be his 
successor in the empire, by the coinage of money bearing his 
name. In this inscription, indeed, the father is designated by his 
title only, whilst the name of the heir apparent is given at full 
length : it contains also the distinguished name of J&far the son 
of Itahia ni*Dart/takiy so celebrated for his talents, his unbound- 
ed intluciice with his master, and his unfortunate end. In this 
year, (18^,) his father relinquished to him the situation of Vizir, 
which in 183 he aKo l^esigned in favor of his elder brother 
Fadhef, in order that, unembarrassed by the cares of adminis- 
tering the government, he might enjoy without interruption the 
society and friendship of the kliaiif, whose sister, *iii 184, he was 
encouraged to marry. Such, lio\tever, is the mutability of For- 
tune, that in the year 18()> (or first month of 187,) he was put to 
death by order of his capricious sovereign, and the family of the 
Barmaid or Barinecides exterminated,'* (p. 39-) 

The first Mohammedan prince w^hose coin in this collection 
exhibits a human figure, is the copper oboliis of the Sefjuk 
sullaii Kai Khosru Ben Kilij Arsidn, and may be*dated from 
600 to 607 ; it reprq|serits the monarch on horseback, habited 
in the Turkish costume, (p. 90.) The silver coins of another 
Seljiik prince, Gheiafh-ed-dhi Kai Khosru, hold a conspicuous 
place, says Mr. M. ^*in Oriental numismatics, and form a dis- 
tinguished feature of this collection, which contains nine speci- 
mens in goodq>reservatioii, some of the same year, but all from dif- 
ferent dies. I’hey exhibit, in workmanship by no means contemp- 
tible, the figure of a lion passant surmounted by a sun, or Sol in 
the constellation of Leo, iindcfr wlticb, in those days of judicial 
astrology, it may be presumed that either the Sultan himself, or 
some person particularly dear to him, was born.'*’ •From a pas- 
sage of Abu*l fdfaj, here quoted, (in Latin, p. 97.) it seems pro- 
bable that the lion and sun bore some reference to the horo- 
scope 0#a Georgian princess, whom the sulta(]i passionately 
lov^, and whose image he was desirous of 'impressing ou his 
coins. ** Filiaoi regis Georgiaiiorum in uxoretn duxit, quam 
perdit^ amavit; £oque ejiis amore ductus estut in^aginem ipsius 
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noneta? impriifii veKet. Detain est autem ei consilium, ut 
figuram Leonis, cui iaaisteret Sol, effingeret, ut ita horoscopum 
ipsius referret, votique interim compos fieret.’* 

Our limits oblige us to omit a multiplicity of interesting 
passages which Mr. M. has scattered throughout his account 
of the Mohammedanicoiiis. lu the second Part (as our outline 
of the contents has already tho^ii) are described many of con- 
siderable value and rarity which do not appertain to that class. 
We shall briefly notice one of the Persiai\ monarch Sapor or 
Shahp&hr, remarkable for the device on its reverse, a fire-altar 
with a human head appearing amidst the flames : this, by some 
ingenious antiquaries, has been supposed the representation of 
a Feruar, which, in Persian mythology, signifies a separate 
spiritual existence of each living individual but ^Mr. M. in- 
forms us that Sir William ()use!ey, indeed, suggests a dif- 
ferent explanation of this mysterious appearance, when he 
says, * In the human head placed on ai^ Are-altar, we may dis- 
cover Ormuzd or the Divinity existing amidst flames,' ** (Tiavels, 
Vol. i. p« 441.) On some other coins of the Sassanian princes, 
the name of Khoslui or Khosrui is found in characters which, 
as we learn from Mr. Marsden, (p. 443.) were first deciphered 
by Sir W. Ouseley, ^^and his reading of the obscure word has 
been sanctioned by the opinion of Baron de Sacy.” Ayant 
d^couvert la veritable ortliographie et I’etymologie dii mot Khos^ 
rou dans la langue Zende, je n'h^site plus (says the Baron with 
his wonted candour,) 4 me ranger d Topinion de M.* Ouseley,” 
(M6m. de Lict. Oiient. p. 2£4.)*’ 

We have before noticed the beauty and accuracy of the fifty- 
seven plates, (engraved by Swaine,) illustrating this valuable 
work, which to many readers, besides professed antiquaries and 
orientalists, will prove a considerable fund of information and 
entertainment. 


INSCRIPTIONES GRJECJE Vetustissima. Col^ 
legit, et observationes turn aliorum turn suns adjecit 
Hugo Jacobus Rose, M. A. E Coll. S. S. Trin. 
apud Cdntabrigkmes. Typis ac Sumtibus Academi- 
as, Veneunt l^ndini apud J. Murray, 1825. 


congratulate fhe literary world on the appeal ance of this 
m|-expected Volume, which is, as far as we know, the first at- 
tempt made to classify the ancient Inscriptions of Greece, and by 
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means of fac*siiniles to render them availnible for the purpose of 
illustrating the language of that interesting country. The utility 
of such a publication is incontestable : we have no other means 
of investigating the rudiments of the finest language in the world, 
and of tracing its forms and varieties through successive ages 
and difiereoC dialects ; all existing Mss. are comparatively of a 
incxiem date, and very little of accurate information can be oh* 
tained from the works of the ancients themselves in archaeologi- 
cal and antiquarian researches. Even tlie early and more philoso- 
phical writers of Greece, though they carried their own lan- 
guage to an astonishing extent, were very deficient in the true 
knowlege of its origin ; — one cause of which deficiency was their 
ignorance of the languages of other nations ; another was that 
sprightliness of disposition, which, though it was admirably 
suited to the cultivation of taste, certainly disqualified them for 
patient research and inductive philosophy. And if the writings 
of such men as Herodatus, Plato, and Aristotle, are apt to mis- 
lead the philologist in his inquiries, what can be expected from 
the works of Diodorus Siculus, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
Apollodoriis, Eustathius, and others, who have led VIROS 
CLARlhSlMOS ET DOCTISSIM OS of all countries and 
degrees into the most absurd rirors and inconsistencies? Very 
wisely then has Mr. Rose acted in rejecting such authorities, or 
at least in thoroughly sifting them, with all the scruples of a 
man of sense and the acumen of a critic. He is also much to 
he commended for steering clear of those rocks, on which 
so many have struck, viz. the Deluge of Deucalion, the original 
seat of the llelJenes, the history of Cadmus, the origin of the 
Pelasgi, &c. Confessing his inability to discover the primary 
introduction of the Greek Alphabet into Europe, he very pro- 
perly coiihnes himself to the task of tracing it up from existing 
documents, to (he highest point of antiquity which these authen- 
tic materials will enable him to reach. This is the right method 
of proceeding in all subjects of investigation, llie rejection of 
hypothesis is more than one step towards the attainment of 
truth. • 

Nothing will place the value of Mr. Rose’s publication iu a 
stronger light, than a comparison of it with labors of his 
predecessors in the same path. Let the reader inspect the 
works of Gruter, Muratori, Reinesius, &c. ; be will find them 
without order and arraitgement ; inscriptions of the earliest 
ages intermingled amongst those of the latest; Dktin, Greek, and 
Etruscan, all huddled together, without any discrimination of 
the different uhaiacters in each language, without any classifi- 
cation with legard to age or orthography, and all abounding in 
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errors and inac(S.traci^ of the most outrageous desorip,tk)ii< Mr. 
Rose has given sevenil very curious instances of strange misap- 
prehension in those from whom we should have expected better 
things. In an inscription edited by Montfaucon, who could 
have supposed that that illustrious scholar would have given 
the following lines, for an hexameter and pentameter verse, 
or even for t^reek ? 

Ktifji,t he Trapu Selva aXbs vefioeirav 
''Ta-rara \vypep Ijxol beta xe/jxsvoj fFf Xayoj.* 

Who can possibly guess what the following gibberish stands 
for in the same epigram ? 

IJapobtra pLeSevra 5'oXeroeTC rafov. 

We will leave tliis line uncorrecled, to exercise the ingenuity of 
our readers. — The wliole epigram is full of similar errors ; 
nor is it edited in a better style by Muratori : but — criiiiiiie ab 
uno Disce otnnes. 

It is only lately that any proper attennon has been paid, not 
only by editors in publishing, but by travellers in copying, an- 
cient inscriptions : this any one will perceive who takes the 
trouble of comparing the pages of Wheeler, Spon, and Pococke, 
with those of Dodweli, Walpole, Leake, and Cockerell. In- 
deed the early race of travellets, as they exercised but little 
discretion in copying, so they used but little diligence in search- 
ing for ancient monuments ; and this paucity of materials is 
one reason of the inferionty of former editors: they were 
obliged in almost all cases to have recourse to conjectures, 
without having it in their power to confirm those conjectures. 
Had the collections of maibles, which now adorn both public 
and private museums, been in existence a century and a half 
ago, w’€ should not have heard Montfaucon declaring that Jie 
had never 'seen the digamma inscribed upon any ancient monu- 
ment, or a specimen of writing in the stjle called BOYZ- 
TPObHAON ; nor Daw'es asseiting that the letter E was 
never used by ilie ancient Greeks in place of the diphthong El. 
Respecting the use to which publications like this of Mr. Rose 
may be turned, wc need only refer to Mr. R. P. Knight’s 
valuable remarks on the Greek Alphabet, bis Prolegomena 
to Homer, his emendations of the Poet’s text, and his discovery 
of interpolated passages. In such investigations nothing can be 
effected without a knowlege of the archaic forms of letters, 
eirpressions, and idiom ; but this knowlege is to be ac- 
only by' an inspection of ancient monuments, or fac- 

'’' The trbe reading is — 

KufjMt i* h ’’’**P* 

"T«r7aT« Avyfov L®; SifHofjLfvof frr>.»ye;. 
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fiitniles of their inscriptions ; and to these latter a decided pre« 
ference must be given even before the original documents them- 
selves, inasmuch as tlie^f become pa hi id juris, wliiLst the otbera 
are inaccessible except to a favored few. 

But it is time that we stiould descend from general observa- 
tions to the particular merits of the publication before us. We 
must premise, hovi'ever, that iti this article we can do little 
more (luiii notice Mr. Rose's Prolegomena, a portion of his 
work which is full* of varied research and important obser- 
vations : in our iiiturc numbers we shall take opportunities 
of exhibiting some specimens of his most curious or inter- 
esting inscriptions, together with a complete list of what may 
be termed discoveries, or setded points, in the language, de- 
duced from* this pure source of criticism and philology. The 
lirst thing that strikes us in the work itself, is the judicious 
selection made by Mr. Rose, not only from the journals of 
travellers, and inediled muiiutiieiits, but from the works of 
former editors, whose inaccuracies he has most ingeniously 
corrected. I'hat liis volume might not exceed due bounds, he 
has fixed upon the atchoubhip of Euclid as a limit, (about 
which time the graphic art was fixed by something like public 
autliority,) adding only a few inscriptions, where, as iii.thexase 
of the Sandwich marble, the ancient orthography was preserved 
after the period above mentioned. The ciussificution is as fol- 
lows. — Class I, contains those inscriptions which are written 
only from right to left, or else in the manner cjilled BOY- 
XTPO^HAON. Class 12, contains tho.^e which are written 
ill the cotiimon way, from left to right, but in archaic charac- 
ters. Class S, is divided into two sections, the first of which 
contains Attic inscriptions whose age may be ascertained; the 
second, those of which the age is doubtful. Class 4, compre- 
hends Uiosc inscriptions, which, although they contain the di- 
gamma, are not of so ancient a date ns the preceding : as these 
are chiefly in the Bceotic and Doric dialect, three sections of 
contemporaneous inscriptions are subjoined, although the di- 
gamma doe.s not appear in them. Class 6, contains a few 
inscriptions, engraved after, though not long after the archonsbip 
of Euclid, but remarkable for their orthography. To Class 
6, those are referred concerning the genuineness of which doubts 
exist. It w*as the Editor's intention to have added a seventh 
class, coiitaii^ig such inscriptions as might be useful ia deter- 
mining the various dialects. We blush whilst we record one 
of the reasons which he gives for its omission: ‘*quod bu- 
jusmodi iiiscriptiones apiid se habere quosdani scio, quas tamen 
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nec ipsi edunt, nec alii cuivis edendat tradere volunt.*’ Tiiis 
defect, however^ is likely to be well repaired by the excellent 
work of Professor Bdckh^ 4o whom the Academy of Berlin 
has committed the important task of editing the most interest- 
ing Greek fnscriptions. The first fasciculus of this work has 
appeared subsequently to Mr. Rose’s publication. Four num- 
bers of a work appeared previously to it, in which Mr. R. 
found, to his great surprise, that he bad been forestalled in most 
of the Elgin inscriptions by the Editor, who 4iad for this purpose 
procured Mr. R.’s own copies in a very unhandsome manner 
from Professor Bockh. After the exposure of this artifice, 
p. Ivi. we think that Mr. Osann cannot sit very easy in bis pro- 
fessorial chair at Jena. 

A great part of Mr. loose’s valuable Prolegomena is occu- 
pied in settling the forms of the most ancient Greek letters, of 
which a very accurate tabular view is given. The following 
are some of the most extraordinary. Idta was expressed by Z 
or Jr, X by ^ or the bead of an arrow, and lambda by >^lnch 
was subsequently used as a maik of aspiration ; but still 
amongst tlie earliest and most contorted characters the following 
forms are discovered, agreeing almost accurately with the Ro- 
man Alphabet, or that in use amongst ourselves at the present 
day, 

ABCDEfHIK^ MNOPQRSTVXZ 

We find also many valuable remarks concerning tlie changes 
made of letters in composition, for the sake of euphony; 
which changes are exhibited in a table. 

Respecting the H used as an aspirate, Mr. K. proves that it 
was so employed in the very earliest times, long before its ad- 
mission as a vowel. 

The letter Coph or Koppa p is also found in these ancient 
monuments, though it was subsequently displaced by K. It is 
very commonly seen on the coins of Syracuse and Crotona ; 
and Mr. R. proves, in opposition to Lanzi, that it was intro- 
duced into the early Italian alphabets, where it still exists, 
though a little c)ianged in figure, as Q. 

Contrary also to the opinion of VilloiaOn, Mr. R. shou's 
•that the short vowels doubled, were never used to express the 
vowels, before the introduction of the latter into the alpba- 
as tot for 1 ^ or oo for w. 

‘ The aspirated consonants are discovered n« the most an- 
cient times ; but the double consonants £ and it are not found 
before the arcbonship of Euclid. 



Although in very ancient inscriptions Words Vere simplified 
by omitting the reduplication of consonants, asa^^ir foraXXa- 
KotSf yet a fashion very soon prevailed of reduplicating the sigma 
in syllables where it ought to occur but once, as *ApKr<rTopcif^ 
and raXurarr^, &c. In many inscriptions also of a compare* 
tivcly modern date we find ancient forms retained, as APASEI 
TYXEI, TEI BOYAAl, &c.> This, Mr. Rose asserts, was 
not through carelessness, as Taylor thought, but by design, for 
the purpose of preserving old and well-known forms, as the 
Athenians preserved the inscription AGE on their coin after 
the intiioduction of the a* The Athenian drachma, as Lord 
Aberdeen very justly remarks, constituted the great circulating 
medium of Southern Europe, as the Spanish dollar does at the 
present day ; it was important therefore in a commercial point 
of view to preserve the ancient form of its die. 

We give Mr. R/s remarks on the letters Gamma and Delta 
in his own words, as d specimen of his style. 

** Pergo ad eas litteras qase semper in alphabeto Grssco 
fuere. Multa sunt quae ostendunt formam C pro Gamma anti- 
quisissimam esse* Legitur in nummis pervetustis, Gelanis, Rhe- 
ginis, Segestaeis, Agrigentinis, Morgantinis. Nec alia quaevis 
forma extat in alphabets Latinis vetustissimis. liide nota ilia 
AGNUS, CABIN US. Scaurus quidem diserte testatur in 
Xll Tabulis scriptum esse N1 PACUNT pro PAGUNT, et 
eandem formam se vidisse testatur in foedere Graeco aliquando 
in Caesaris portis extanti. Nec dubium est quin poculum illiid 
quod infra ponitur, quo scribitur ACAMEMNuN, ex ima 
vetustate ad nos usque descenderil. Novam esse literam G 
notat Diomedes, ''in cujus locum" inquit ''C solebat appoiii," 
et G omnibus vetustis Italiae linguis deesse testantur Gorius 
et Lanzius. Et profecto de vetustissima Graecoruni lingua 
quserentibus nulla dux tutior est quam vetustas Latina. Nec 
ego formam illam < (quam, ut supra dixi, postea versis, non 
mutatis, lineis per A et denique per T scripsere Grwei) novam 
quandam figuram esse credo ; cum autem sculptoribus lineas 
rectas quam circulares officer^ facilius sit, veterem C per < 
imitati sunt. Quomodo vel quo tempore effecUim sit apud 
Latinos, ut base litera, vi propria aniissa, in focitm dementi K 
partim (partim elementi S ?) succederet, minime intelligo. In 
tabulis Eugubianis certe C vim Grwca* K habet, et liquido ibi 
extat litera G. Quod tamen in lingua Latina •non risi multo 
postea effectum est, si Diomedi et adliuc ^ amplioribus testibus 
adhibenda fides* Notandum est Knightium priniam formam 
liujusce literse* rectam esse lineam I putture. Ita quidem, ut 
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ille vere, in tabilla Pe^iliaiia scribitur. Ex faac linen paululuin 
curvata factani esae sequentem forniani ^tatuit Vir ceL Eaderii 
forma in nuinmo quodam Agrigentino occurrk. 

** Delta vi.V dubitini quiii iniirimis endem tnodo qno budie 
efiiceretiir ( D). Flanc formani teperimtis in marnioribus La- 
riasaeo et VVruyiano; et in Elea tabula atque aliis pervetustU 
formam btiic geroellaiii sc. u. ; luutatioue eodem modo sc. facta 
quo C in < rnutabatury Latini iiic, iit in ahis literis, quain for- 
main ill itaiiam transtuleraiit^eam retinuere ;»unde nos denvnntes 
literaruni Graicaruni formas antiqiiissimas habeitius.*' P. xxxv. 

We quite agree in the opinion here expiessed by Mr. Rose, 
that the Latin language is one of the best guides to the 
palaeography of the Greek. 'I'he Latin was the tirst> born of 
this its parent, and the archaic forms of the latter, incorporated 
in the former^ remained unchanged, after they were softened 
down and altered in the original. In the most ancient Greek 
inscri()tio[i8 we find the aspirated conbohatits d, x* hut not 
the double letters £ and thu corresponding aspirates, as 
Lanzi observes, (Sagg. de Ling. Etiusc. T. i. p. SUi.) 
ere seen in the old Italian dialects: but as in the place of £ and 
4^ the early Greeks used XS or7f.S’, and fPJS or H^, so traces of 
this usage are discovered iii the ancient Latin words DIXSE- 
RU NT, M A X SU M U S, &c. The very sound of many G reek 
words, as well as the forms of letters, may be recovered from 
the Latin, as in ayysXoj, aiigelus, anchora, &c. Moreover the 
similarity of the Latin language to the parent Gieek in one par* 
ticular dialect alone, tends strongly to show, that all the various 
idioms of this latter proceeded from one original source, whe- 
ther it he called iEolic, Doric, or Pelasgic. This language 
came with a migratory tribe from Asia, into Greece, from whence 
it passed over into Italy. How it separated, together with the 
people, into two distinct branches, each* having its varieties, 
each so similar and so dissimilar to the other, is a problem, 
very difficult to determiue : yet nothing in all history is better 
authenticated than the extraordinary difiference in character, 
maimers, and customs, between the Dorian and Ionian Greeks. 
U will be sufficient to. illustrate this observation with a very 
few' particulars. ‘The Porians.were a calm, sedate, intrepid, 
aiagnanimoiis race of men, much addicted to agriculture, highly 
averse to a democratic form of government, but delighting 
in a government of Elders ; they were of a severe taste, as the 
co jmwe tion of their temjJes and other edifices shows, and 
^beiPpvourite deity was Apollo. The lonians^on the contrary, 
are' always represented as a less noble race, factious, democra- 
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tical and tyrannical, luxurious in iheil habits as weH as In their 
edifices, fickle as the waves of that sea to Vhicfaf their attention 
was constantly directed, and to which they owed their power. 
Neptune, the ruler of the Ocean, was their favourite deity. If 
time permitted it, this contrast might be carried to a great 
length. We ipQst nov^ return to Mr. Rose. 

Before we conclude our present remarks on his work, we 
must observe that he has given us an account of similar collec- 
tions published by bis predecessors, the first of which was edited 
by Mazzochi at Rome, A. D. 15121. We have also an interest- 
ing notice of the principal collectors of marbles, 8cc. ; amongst 
whom ihe illustrious Venetian family of the Nani is pre-eminent. 
Due thanks are returned to the travellers Cockerell, Leake,' and 
Hughes, for the contribution of their unedited inscriptions; to 
the late Mr. Payne, and the celebrated architect Wilkins, for 
similar assistance ; to Lord Guildford, for the use of his noble 
library ; to the late Professor Dobree, the present Bishops of 
Chester and Bristol, thb Dean of Peterborough, and the Master 
of Caius CoH., for their valuable communications; and, though 
last not least, to the Syndics of the University Press for their 
liberality in defraying the expenses of publication. 

We must not omit to mentiofi that a valuable Appendix is 
subjoined to the work, comprising a great variety of very in- 
teresting matter. It is headed by a letter of the celebrated 
Bentley to his friend Dr. Mead, on the Sigean inscription, 
on which Mr. Hose also has commented at large, and 
has very successfully refuted or corrected several, even of 
Bentley's opinions. Next to this is a letter of Dawes to Dr, 
Taylor on the same subject. Then comes a description by 
the late Dr, E* D. Clarke of the curious Burgonian vase dis- 
covered at Athens in 1814, on which we shall have more to 
say in our next number. No. 3, is an extremely interesting 
paper by D'Haiicarville, on the ^enigmatical emblems of an- 
cient painting ; and No. 4, contains Mr. R. P. Knight’s learned 
dissertation on the Elean inscription, which has already ap- 
peared in the pages of the Museum Criticum. We next 
meet with a disquisition on die famous Laconian Decree 
against the musician Tiinotheus, and one on the Vas Dod- 
wellianum. No. 7$ is a very scholar-like commentary, with 
excellent restitutions and emendations, by the celebrated 
Thiersch on the Potidaean inscription, whilst No. 7 and last 
contains copies of inscriptions preserved in the library of Tri- 
nity College, Cambridge, with valuable notes, by the late Pro- 
VOL.XXXIJI. 67. J/. NO. LXVL Y 
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fessor Dobnee, who8(^ death Mr. Rose appears to have 
lost one of his Uest friends, as Learning lost one of her greatest 
ornaments. In the very beginning also of the volume we 6nd 
some very valuable Addenda, relating to acquisitions made by the 
Editor in a late tour upon the Continent, and which in sevetal 
instances throw a considerable light upon passages in the body 
of the work. 

When we have finally observed that the fac-similps of these 
archaic inscriptions appear to be very accurately given, that the 
notes display a vast store of philological research and critical 
acumen, whilst there runs through the whole a veiii of the most 
commendable modesty, unsullied by any of that virulence and 
objurgatory language, which has too often disgraced the pages 
of literary men, we think we need say no more to recommend 
to general notice a volume which ought to be in the library of 
every one who pretends to the name of Scholar. If a second 
edition be not soon called for, it will be disgraceful to this 
country, which, after all its boasting, is far behind many of the 
continental nations in the encouragement of literature* 


OiV THE 

Formation^ Connexion^ and Divisions of the HE N- 
DECASYLLABIC MEASURES. 


Although much labor and research have been directed of 
late to the classification of the measures used by the Greek 
Lyric Poet3, it is surprising how little attention has been paid to 
the mode by which these tneasiires were constructed at first, 
and diversified in such endless variety. For even granting 
that such systems as those of Dr. Burney, and Professor Her- 
man, are fully entitled to the approbation which they have re- 
ceived from the learned, it must still be a desideratum to ex- 
plain how those metres were produced, which have cost *them 
so much trouble to arrange ; since the early poets of Greece 
cannot be supposed to have constructed them according to the 
^ a science which certainly was unknown at the time when 
atirished. When Pindar and .^schylus composed their 
t probafble that the double Dochmee and the Anacrasis 
lever been heard of ; and it is therefore deserving of in- 
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quiry u'hat principle it wa$ which diricted them in the formation 
of their verses. This has been in so far ^xpJailled by some of 
the Latin Grammarians, and in particular by Marius Victo- 
rinus ‘ who has shown how by the addition, subtraction, and 
transposition of syllables, a verse may be made to assume many 
different forms, and thereby assimilate itself to a variety of 
metres. He is at great pains to inculcate that the Dactylic 
and lambic are the only elementary measures, from which all 
the others have been derived by the simple process just now 
alluded to. These two measures he calls sola prototyporuni 
protptypa et omnium metrortiin elementa." Both of them he 
says are as ancient as Horner,^ who used tfc Dactylic Hex- 
ameter in his heroic poems, and the lambic in his Margites, a 
work mentioned by Aristotle, but which has not been trans- 
mitted to us. It was by combining the different sections of these 
two measures, that all the varieties used by the Lyric Poets 
were produced. As the invention of most of these Lyric 
meties is generally ascribed to Archilochus,^ who lived several 
centuries after Homer, it is clear that the simple measures had 
been in use long before the compound measures were thought 
of.— To trace all these measures to their origin would be a work 
of immense labor; I shall thefefore restrain myself at present 
to the llendccasy/iabics, and attempt to explain in what manner 
they were at fust constructed, and how afterwards they w'ere 
divided into a multiplicity of lesser metres. Before pro- 
ceeding, I lliink it proper to state, that in qhoting from the 
works of Pindar, and the Choral odes of the Dramatic poets, 

I have seldom ventured to depart far from the old arrange- 
ment of the Scholiasts, whose authority 1 consider entitled 
to more estimation than it has received from the recent editors* 
of these authoi s.'^ [ must say that, although the Scholiast on 

Pindar (whom 1 have studied more than the other,) has been 


' Lib. hi. £d. Sanctandriana, 1681. 

* Lib. iii. — Malhus Theoclorus has tin.*' remark upon the invention of 
the Dactylic Hexameter—" Metnira dactylicum bexametrum inventum 
primitus ab Orpheo Critias asserii, Democritus a Miisseo, Persians a 
Lino, permulti ab Hemero.’^ — Dc Mein*:, iv. , Diodorus Siculus 
(Bibliothcc. iii.) ascribes the invention of rhythm and ifietres to Liou**. 
Terenlianus Maurus relates, that the Heroic and lambic Measures were 
first ui&d in celebrating the victory of Apollo over the Python. De Liu. 
Syll. Ped. et Meir. ed. Satictand. 

3 $ee Marius Victonnus, u. e.— Uepbaistioi},«. 15. — Bentley ftp. Herat. 
£pod. xi. 

^ It is to be regretted that Poison has sometime.^ altered the arrange, 
nient of tfie verses in the Choral odes for the worse. 1 shall give an ex« 
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guihy of several mistakes in explami^g the different measures^ 
many of which, however, 1 am disposed to attribute to the care^ 
lessness of transcribers, 1 have never seen any other arrange- 
ment deserving to supersede his ; and Hernum and Boeckh, by 
departing from it, and remodelling the lines upon new prin- 
ciples,' have produced such monstrous verses, as 1 will venture 
to say are not to be found in the works of any other Lyric poet, 
whether of ancient or modern « times.. Were either of these 
arrangements to be adopted, it would prove intolerably harsh to 
ears which had been previously timed to the. vulgar rhythm of 
the Pindaric numbers. The grand principle upon which these 
schemes ha^e been constructed is derived from the observation 
of that acute critic Richard Dawes, ^ who remarked that in 
some of the Odes certain lines in all the Strophes and Anti- 
strophes terminated in short syllables, and shrewdly conjectured 
that this had not happened accidentally. The German Critics, 
improving on this discovery, have condemned all such lines as 
imperfect, and by joining them to the ^^siibsequent ones* in a 
manner often very arbitrary, they..have produced such verses as 
w'ould have made Aristarchus stare. I'he following examples 
will show the nature of their arrangements. 

rim $eov, tiV ^§coa, rivet dfvSpa xeKet^(rofAgv, Ol. ii. Herman, 
oA.ujxa’iffSa hraa-ev *HgstK\Br}s, Id. Herman, 
tuaavufiaiv re freiTEpcov deorov, Qp$6iro\iv, Id. Herman, 
art hearqifrot vuxt* fityavopo^ ttXowtou. O). i. lioeckh. 
dvatlkoL Favu|u.^$» TTOTfAOV dhathKeahv Ki/TTpoysvei. Ol. x. Hoeckh. 

Disregarding all such anomalous verses. In whicli I can per- 
ceive neither rhythm nor measure, 1 shall now attempt to ac- 
count for the formation of a certain class of verses, which 


ample from his Oreste«, in which he has arranged two lines as follows : 

*Apyttov fx&dvaroi/ Trtpu/ya, 

fiapfiufotg tvfjutpia-ir. 1. 1364. 

Now it appears from Terentianus Maurus (Ed. Sanct. p. 74.) and from 
Marius Victorinus (hb. iii.) that the old arrangement was, 

*ApytToy Ut^ariret/ 

iriftvyet tifxmpiffii, 

* Those who are ijgnorant of the enthusiasm for innovation in Litera- 
ture, which prevails at present among the German scholars, may forth 
somh idea of it from the effects which Boeckhiiis ascribes to it. ^ Vidi- 
fm|ajenim nostris temporibus universam fere studiorum facieiu immu- 
tmill; qiife olim certa, in dubitatioiiem adducta; quse dubia nunc ex- 
.pMir^a ; qute falsa prius, e# nunc vera ; quas vera, falsa habentur.” This 
Hadicai Rrform in Science has not yet taken place among us. 

* Mtscellanea Critical 
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frequeniljr occur in the more regular arreogemtet formerly 

iidopted. * * 

Jt IB well knowo^ that both the Dactylic Hexameter and 
the lambic Senarian ineasurea delight iu the PetiChemimer 
cassura— -thus : 

Mrim eteih Iliad, i. 1. 

*Htos S' ex P^e^mv. Iliad, viii. 1. 
rexva KaSftow.* CEd. Tyr. 1. 1, 
fih Philoctet. 1. I , • 

Here it is to be femarked, that the final syllable of the Dac- 
tylic Penthemimer is necessarily always long, whereas that of 
the lambic is common. 

This division forms favorite measures of the Lyric poets. 
The following are examples of the lambic Penthemimer : 

vireg AuKafji^fia. Scliol. ilepha&st. ed. Gaisford. 

"iirvctiv au)T 0 v, Find. Ol, iii. 6. 

/3goT»v Find, 01, iv. 30, 

And the following are Dactylic Penlhemimers, * 

*Hg9iH\io$ Ttporigois, Ol. iii, J9» 

'Afb^iTpvmia^vji, Ol. iii» 23. 

Arbonbusque coma.*. ''Horat. 

By joining two lambic Penlhemimers, they formed this verse, . 
Uicav ^ifuaipas vveph 

^schyl. Again. 224 * ^’d. Blomfield. 
eStx^rov, euTTcyXov, e»jWXa(rcrov. 

Soph, Qid. Col, 743. eA. Musgrave. 
This verse sometimes occurs Catalectic, as, 

^l\ou rptrocTToyhov evyroT/AOV t\ iEschyl. Again. 237* 

TO?* 

By joining two Dactylic Penthemimers they formed the 
Elegiac,* 


' Terentianus Maiirus rails tins measure Epudus. 

• It is evident from the nature ol* the Dactylic Penthemimer, as 
stated above, J^hat the last syllable of the first ^olon must necessarily be 
always long. Terentianus Maurus expresses himselfsorsewhat doubt- 
fully upon this point, hut concludes with this remark : 

^ Ma)o tamen longa claudere comma prius. 

De Metris, &€. Ed, Sanctandr. 
Aristides Quintilianus is more decided: eS vifuKiv &fffh /xlv rnV 
Tiferifag vvlvyiag itifmht \i (xaxfiv (w»fl MtvciKn;,) 
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iF6Ll<rare, im ^ him ^ owx Hephxst. p. 9‘^- 

hovko(rvvav (rru'ye^av*ajx^ij3aXo3o-« Kuga. Eurip. Androtn. 1 10. 

Fluminis ad liquidas forte sedemus aquas. Buchanan. 
The Elegiac Catalectic is called Asclepiadean^ as 
Maecenas a la vis eclite regibus* Herat. 

By joining an lambic Pentheniimer to a Dactylic they 
formed the Eiicomialogiciis : , 

^larrgou ffxiapotp vayuv huxev, Pind. 01* iii. 25. 

^ f sTi T(S Tvp^uxr^m, Hephsett. 

Carmina bella magis velieni senari. Serv. ap. P-iitsch. p. 1825. 
He calls it iEnitologiuni. The Scholiast on Pindar says, 
tliat it vias so called because panegyrics (lyxco^ia) weie ori- 
ginally written in this measure. 

The following verse is an Fjiconiialogicns Catalectic : 
Tvv^otpl^oits re ^iko^efvois ddsh. Pint!. OI, iii. 1. 
*Akxifii^ovrsi ^ap Kpovou Xo^pw. OI. viii, *22. 

By joining a Dactylic to an Iambic Penthcmiiner they 
formed the lambelegns ; 

TTpMTOV fih evfiovXov Osfitv ovpavtav, Hepha'stion. 

"'Apyo^ ^aXmv. AwlexoL 8s Tr^orepov, Pind. Pylh. iv. 44. 
xXevroufri fji.6$ous ot ^u(rtXii}^. Soph. Ajax'^ I. IBQ- 

xal 'jTiO'rov opxiov pLrfyxXong apsTotig^ OI. xi. G. 

Amore cogis scribere vei8iculo.9, Pioliiis ap. Putsch. 

The lainbeiegus Catalectic is the celebrated Hendecasyllabic 
measure of Alcaeus. 

w’'vei^''^AmXXov, TToti lAsyaXou Jiog. llrphiest. p, 80. 

TO fisv yxq evdsv xv/xa xuXtvhrat, Alcieiis. 

Vides ut alta stel nive candiduni. Moral. Od. 0. 

The Alcakuif Major formed in this manner is classed by 
Heplisestion with the measures mi.\ed xoir avTixctSeieiv, under 
the name of Epionicus <\ tiiajuri. He gives the following 
canon for it. 

aj3a/3 ^ a a a at 

^/3a/3 ^ a ot 

a ^ u a a ct u a 

^ a fi a/3«^ a a * 

It appears, therefore, that he makes the fifth foot common, 
and this rule accords with our remark, that the last syllable of 
the ^iiiuqhic Pentheniimer may be either short or long. Rud- 
Dr* Carey lay it down that this syllable i.s always 
•IS^'^'end perhaps they are right as regards the Latin Poets, 
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“ qui musas colunt severiores/’ bat ft was otherwise with the 
Gieek. • ^ 

From the Alcaic Hendecasyllabic is formed the Sapphic (as 
is remarked by Atilius Fortunatianus, Putsch. 2701. )> trans- 
posing the first syllable of this verse to the end : 
thus, 

TO fih yap svSey xOftat xuX/vEeroti. (Alcaic.) 
ph yap evdev xujxot Kuhivl^rai ro. (Sapphic.) 
like 

^aiveral f 40 i xeTvog liro; $soi(n. 

The Phaleucian Hendecas\ liable measure is formed (as is 
remarked by Marius Victorinus, lib. iv.)by transposing the first 
two syllables of the Sapphic to the end of the verse : 
thus, 

fxev yap hQsv xOjxa xvXlvSsrai (Sapphic.) 

ev$sv KUfLa xvKtvBeTatTo [xh | yap. (Phaleucian.) 
If the first syllable, of the lambelegus be taken away, the 
verse becomes the Hcndecasyllabic called Prosodtacus : ' 
thus, 

TrgtoTOV pisv euSouXuv o^jpaviav. (lambelegus.) 

Tov /xsv eu^ooXov ougavlav. (Prosodiacus.) 

We have now seen that there are four Hcndecasyllabic ^ 
Measures foimcd from the lambelegus, by the transposition of 
syllables. 

1st. The Alcaic. 

MsKay^go^ alSw? a^tog slg ttoXiv. Hephiest. p. 80. 

£d. I’he Sapphic. * 

a6\oytKlag hi pLa^KTT aoiday. Pind. N. iii. il. 


' See Sciioliast on Pindar, 01. iii. 5. Marius Victorinus ap. Putsch. 
S580. Plutius ap. cu'iJeiii 2664. 

* Besides these there are otiter Hendecasyllabic measures. The fol- 
lowing one IS a pure Choriambic : 

^vnivs itavro; lyfgwv. 

Soph. Ajax 715. 

Another Hendecasyllabic. — See Ptfrson. Add. ad llecuh. Gaisford ap. 
Ilepbaest. (p. 307.) 

Pohiqu^in res Asiae primus ab oris. Terentianu^ Maurus. 

TcXjtta V ov yap asa^sic wot’ SvipOty, , 

Eurip. Alcest. 1007. ed. Monck. 

Another Hendecasyllabic.— See Gaisford up. Hephasst. p. 307. 
aBvpcrn i' oTa vtv $pa(JLoy7t jSax^cti. 

Eurip. Orest. 1*501. ed. Parson. 

War mean to confine our attention at present k> the Hendecasyilabics 
formed fruin the lambelegus. 
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3ii. The Phaleucian. 

Ziivos aft^» Auxalou, Find. 01. ix. 145. 

4di, The Prosodiac. 

a)^\* ofMOg evxopBov fyetgt Xugxy. Pindf N. x. 39* 

Having tlius explained how the Hendecasyllabics were cbn-* 
structed from the primary elements of all the measures^ 1 shall 
now show bow they were split into a variety of divisions, so as 
to form other measures. 1 shall begin with the Phaleucian. 


Divisions of the Phaleucian Hendecasyllabic* 

The first foot of the Phaleucian may be lambusi Trochsus, 
or Spoudseus. Terentianus Maurus quotes the following ex- 
amples from Catullus : 

Meas esse aliquid putare nugas. 

Arido modo pumice expolitum. 

Cui dono lepidum novum libefium. 

From the last example take away the first syllable, and you 
leave 

dono lepidum novum libellum. 

like 

* axarous ett oISfia Eurip. Hecub. 446. 

oixrpMv fitoTav ^owrav oixoi$. Ibid. 45 7 > 

7xou roi xparta-ra ya$ hraukoi. Soph. CEd. C. 701. 
Take away two syllables from the beg'uining, and you leave a 
Choriambic Dimeter Hypercatalectic. 

Thus from 

Meas esse aliquid putare nugas — 
take away two syllables, and you leave 

Esse aliquid putare nugas — 


' The following is a Phaleucian with an additional syllable in the 
beginning : 

fVI I U.SV *AviMuiSU SMlX^ &U9»/Sltr. 

iiephest. p. 83. 

This line is a. Phaleucian Hypercatalectic in the end: 

Soph. 

Find. Iflth. vii. ir. 

,AMSSSh verse has an additional syllabic : 

pt^9v KataaSyrtf •lev Xr fJMrnf- 
* £5chyi Cho(^ph«71. 
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which is like 

vM 6 ixlyde; Soph. ?Ajax 725. 

Take away three syllables and you leave the Lesser Ionic 
Pimeter ^y«xX»/tfvov ^-^thus, 

Aliquid putare nugas — 

which is like 

Paphias amor columbas. Marius Victorious lib. ii.* 
arpo^odj (re/Seo/iev ujxvoif. tdSscliyl. Siippl. 1038. 

The other divisions in this order are pure lambics or Tro- 
cliaics. 

Take away the last syllable of this Phalcucian, 

Aut quam sidera multa cum tacet nox. Catullus, 
and you leave 

Aut quam sidera multa cum tacet. 

which is like 

Nunc Trojam fera vindicat Venus. M. Victorious. 

Take away the last two syllables, and you leave the Enneasyl- 
lahic^ called also Hipponactean by Hephaestiou, who ranks it 
with the Antispastics. 
in this manner from 

Meas esse aliquid putare nugas 

ii formed 

Meas esse aliquid putare, 

which is like 

xftt xviVo^ rtvd dujxiijs'k;. Uephaest. 

The first foot may be Iambus, Trochaeus, Spondseus, or 
Tribrachys, as the examples will show. 

roiXoLiv* ouxeri O’* ifipotreCffto, £urip. Hecub. 901. 
are v9VTOvopovs KOfLlt^st$, ibid. 445. 
xc^a TeefMrofjt^evav raXaiyav. Ibid. 455. 

/xera ye (rat0po(rvvas p.rreerx®*'* 

Take away the last three syllables, and you leave the 
conic,*^thuB : 

Meas esse aliquid puta. 

‘ It admits Iambus, Trochaeutl^ Spoodssus, and Tribrachys, in 
the first place, thus : 


* Consult Terentianus Maurus, de seztk tome Hendccasyllabi. 

* Atiiius Fortunatianus and several others of the old Gfaminarians 
make the Glyconic a fragment of the Heroic, but lAomedbs very pro> 
perly derives it from the phaleucian. 
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uptTTW {lit SStag, i Si Find. Ol. i. 1. 
ouSs iggfi^v vStop Wtrov. Find. Nein« iv. 6. 
9rmou6ivo; Sophocl. Philoc. 1124. 

on X8 (Tuv ^apiTcoy Find. Neni. iv* 11. 

Pyrrhichius ought, 1 think, to be rejected,, although it is ad^ 
njittcd, as Plotius remarks, by some non bene curiosis.^’ 

Herman has greatly enlarged tlie liberties of the Gly conic 
measure. De Metris lib. iii. c. 2. 

Take away the last four syllables, and you leave the Phere- 
cratiaUg which admits the same liberties as the Glycouic, thus : 
lawToitri woXrraij. Sept, contra Thebas 1. 28G. 

alSo/tevov 7[vg» Find. 01. i. 2. 

19 vdecrcov aXiiJ^Ef. Eurip. Hecub. 46o. 

IvvafjLii t/oi TO fuh oulsv. Find. N, vi. 5. 

Take away the last five syllables, and you leave a measure 
much used by the Lyric poets, cousistiug of a Chorianibus with 
a Base ' prefixed, thus : 4. 

Trovfluv XEx^i|U>6ywy. I^iud* N. iv. C. 

T8 Jd xa) Nefi^sot, Ibid. 14. 
xuprepog TsXoLfMOVo ibid. 40. 

(These aie corre6ponding lines.) 
fx jUrgy ^oXs/xcov. Antig. 15(3. Ed. Musgrave. 

The next division in this order forms a Dochiniac, and the 
following one an Antispastus. It is not necessary to give ex- 
amples of these. 

Divisions of the Sapphic Hendecasyllabk. 

The Sapphic has Iambus, Trochteus, or Tribrachys in the 
first place. 

dXsxta n Xurpov. Find. Isth. viii. 1. 
Canebas eos puero colendo. Plotius ap. Putsch. . 
^spog eg avydg aeTiioio hl^eth Eurip. Orest. 812. 

The second foot may be Spond^eus or Trochsetis. 

fetivercLi poi xehog itrog deola’t — 
vfi Jiof SoXoTfXoxf, Xfo’o’ojxet/ at — 


1 undei stand any of the four Dissyllabic feet (except 
'' I^lhrmchtus) or T ribrachy s. 

* Hephssstion (p. 79) calls this the Pindaric Hendecasynablc. 
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I • 

Otittm et reges prius et beatas. 

Otium, Catulle, iibi molestum*est« ^ 

The Sapphic ‘ wanting the first 83 'llable corresponds with 
the Epionic avaxXeu|x?vov. From the last example take away the 
first sellable and you leave, 

Aioi $oXo7rXoxg XiWof&al (re. 

This verse corresponds with Hepha^stion’s canon for the Epi- 
onic Trimeter avaxXwjxeyov. Ed. Gaisford. p. 80. 

a*j3 et attfi a jdajSjS 

a a ^ a a ^ a 

Take away two syllables and you leave the Enneasyllabic, 
which has been already treated of under the Divisions of the 

Phaleucian. Thus from the line 

« 

Ire dejecttim monumenta regis, 
take away two syllables, and you leave 

(>ejectiim monumenta regis, 
which is like, . 

euivvou, fgys, T«<rSs Qid. Col. 700. 

Take away three syllables and you leave a verse which is 
called lonicus d majori by the Grammarians. If the second 
foot of the Sapphic was Spondaeus, the verse that remains will 
contain a pure lonicus a majori; but if it was Trochaeus, the first 
foot of the other wull be Paeon secundus. This accords exactly 
with the laws of the Ionic measufes.* ' 

From the line 

^alveral fiot ksIvo; lorog $eoiTi, 
take away the first three syllables and you leave, 
fio] Hetwg t^os Oeoieri — 

which is like 

worvia f/Lolo’ct jui^arep. Pind. N. iii. 1. See Eiirip. Alcest. 

1021, 1022. 

From this line 

9 rai Jto$ SoXoVXoxf XiV(ropai tre, 


' The Sapphic with an additional syllabic in the beghming forms the 
measure called by Hephsestion the Altaic Dodecasy liable : 

Za>irf0T» 

* See Gaisford^s Hephffistion p. 65 ; also Aristides Quin^ilianus ap. 
eund. ; and Servius ap. Putsch. Herman rejects Paedb secundus without 
suf&ient grounds. 
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take away tbe'first three tylCibies. and you teave 
* AAro’djiMf « — ♦ 

which is like^ 

iKKr<rofAi¥al \C Ol. iv. 5. 

Take away the first four syllables, and you leave the measure 
called Choriambic Dimeter Catalectic. 

From the line 

Belluis nec te mhtueude certa> 
take away four syllables and you leave^ 

Te metuende certa 

which is like, 

Lydia die per omnes. Horat. i. 6. 
t^uvetToovTt /xudoi. OLi. 47. 

The following divisions in this order, correspond* with the 
lambic and Trochaic measures. 

If the last syllable of the Sapphic be taken away, the verse 
that remains, is an Epichoriambic. 

From the line 

Eripit sensus mibi : nam simul te 
take away the last syllable, , 

Eripit sensus mihi : nain simul-— 

which is like, 

£ a’oXufffVOf xa\ eKeu^epog, Eurip. Ale. 579* 

Take away the hist two syllables, and you leave a verse which 
has been called Epichoriambic Dimeter Hypercatalectic. See 
Hephaest. p. 7^. ed. Gaisford. Arist. Quintil. a. e. p. 199. 

Thus from the verse. 

Hie si fas est superare Divos, 
take away two syllables, and you leave 
Hie si fas est superare. 

The following example from Anacreon (ap. Heraclidem 
Ponticum) agrees with this verse, but ought probably to be 
ranked with Trochaics. 

vr}X,6(os ^xeoir 

- An example from Pindar : 

iTfltTpoj ayAaov Tehe(rigx 9 v, Isth, viii. 3. 

Take away the last three syllables, and you leave a measure 
much used by the Greek Lync poets, which the Grammarians 
would can,E[Nchpriaiiibic* 
the line* 

Graddiois misit pater et rubenti. 
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take away three fiyllables, and you /eate ’ 

Grandinis misit pater ct— ' 

which is like 

(tMikov jutoway xTtavcy* Find. Pyth. i. 

The following eiiainples are varieties. 

’A\i^ayhpog il?MTivciy» Etirip. Hecuba 630,' 
xal fiorripas iTnrovopLous* Soph. Again. 233.* 

If the last four syllables are taken away, the verse which 
remains will resemble the last part of the Eupolidean Metre. 
Thus from the line, 

Canobus eos pitcro coleiido, 
take away four syllables and you leave 
Canebas eos puer — 
which agrjpes with 

vpoi upLoig lAeu^co^. Aristoph, Nubes 514. 

The other divisions are not deserving of notice. 


Divisions of the Alcaic Hendecasyllabic. 

Take away the last syllable and you form this measure, 
J/4o} Ve vpayocAkKo jXEV aAAou. Find. Nem. hi. 10. 


‘ By joining the measure former) from tlie last seven syllables to this 
one, Horace constructed the measure v/hich he uses in *the eighth Ode 
of the first book, tiius : 

: l^airaruitti fxvBot, 

which agrees w'ith, 

Te deos oro Syharini, cur properas amando. 

By altering one syllable it becomes a pure Churiarubic : 

Te deus oro Sybariin, cur properas amando — 
which agrees with, 

Omne nemiis cum duviis, omne canat profundum, Clmdian, 

Atilius Fortunatianus (Putsch. S68S.) blames the poet for having 
formed a metre, the rhythm of which so much resembled a Choriambic 
without being one. Dr. Bentley espouses the cause of the Poet, but 
fails TO show what principle directea him in forming this uncommon 
measure. The first division of Horace*s measure is the same with the 
first division of the Eupolidean, ^ * • 

it StApjnu fuiTijM. 

Anstoph. Nubes 514. 

It also formed the first division of the Priapean as used by Eupborion. 
See HephsstioD p. 105. • • 

Ofl £ TlXlTM. 
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Take away' the last two Syllables and you form this measure, 
ketraPag, Find. Pyth. iv. $9* 
h6’ oX/3/oi0*fy 'Efbftsvidoujr. Find. Pyth. vi. 5. 

See also Pyth. vii. 21. — Eurip. Alcest. 589« 

The other divisions in this order are pure Iambics* 

Take aWay the last syllable of the Iambic Penthemimer, 
and you leave this verse. 

'J^X^arpaTov waiBa vSt Find. 01. x# 2. 

dfXomr ityeiytlf hriK&p.m, Find. Pyth. x. 9. 

This verse being deprived of another syllable constitutes the 
following, 

ftiv vgeoTOP, eS Zfu, rtV acorov. Find. Isth. vi. 5. 

The Alcaic wanting the first syllable agrees with the S.'ip> 
phic Cataiectic, 

(S 9roXu(tfvos Koi\ ehevhpoc, Eurip. Alcest. .'>79. 

From the Alcaic verse , 

Queen sors dicruin cunque dabit liicro 
take away the first two syllables, and you leave 
Dienim cunque dabit lucio — 
which nearly resembles this lind, 

*‘Epwiy ipcasy 0 KotT oft/xaroov. Eurip. Flippol, 530. 

The corresponding line is^ 

^uWooSp aXXa>r*irfltp« t *AXpeM. 

It may be ranked either with the Cpionics or the Doiic 
lambics; for- the Doric poets admitted Spondsciis in the even 
places of the Iambics.* 

Take away the first three syllables, and you leave the tily* 
ceric ; — thus from 

Vides ut alia stet nive candidutii 
take away three syllables, and you leave 

alta stet nive caudidum. 

Take away the first four syllables^ and you leave a verse which 
is an lonicus k majori Dimeter Catalectic. 

Thus, the verse ' 

* Soracte qec jam sustineant onus, 


* Sec the Scholiast on Pindar Neia. vi. 1. iv yog tJ itvri^ • 

It rovro freepa voT; AwftTtaTi, De Pauw upon mere conjecture 
cMHiad the last word to At/fiwH;. Priscian (De Metris €k>mids) quotes 
ilelfodorus to prove that Pindar used Spondieus in the even places. 
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thus altered becomes, 

nec jam sustineant onus— * 

vihich agrees with 

^(tivoiev 'OKvfLvt^, Find. OI. 2. 

The other divisions are too obvious to require notice. 

Divisions of the Prosodiac Hendecasyllabic, 

The Prosodiac * may begin with Epitritus secundus (- w • -) 
or Ditrorhaeus : 

A/croroftai iced Zi^vos IXeudep/ov. Find. Ol. xii. 1. 
vuy S* *OXuft7r/a (rrs^avtfHreifimi, Find* Ol. xii. 25. 

The Prosodiac Cataleclic is the same as the Sapphic Cats* 
lectic. 

J iroXv^etvQS xet\ e?^sv6spos, Eurip, AlcesU 579* 

Take away two syllabJes, and you leave a verse already 
treated of un^^r the Divisions of the Sapphic, 

irargog ayXaov TeKecrdg^ou, Isth. viii, 3. 

Take away three syllables, and you leave a verse which also 
comes under the Divisions of the Sapphic : 

cvvdixov fioicdv xriavov. Pyth. i. 3. 

Cioca-ydvM rs p^apvecf/^eyx. Pyth. ix. 38. 

The other divisions in this order are pure Trochaics. 

The Prosodiac wanting the last syllable of the Trochaic por- 
tion, forms this verse ; ' ' 

evdlav oj fxsTa ^eip.epiov, Pyth. v, 12. 

Take away the tirst syllable and you form this verse ; 
xKotu ^ ^opfutyyt u-omvr6pt>eyot. Isth. ii, 3. 
k^odgerov xeeghtjoy yipLopbeo, Ol. ix. SQ, 

Take away the hist two syllables and you leave a Dactylic 
Pentheniimer with a Base prefixed. The following is an ex- 
ample of a Trochaeus resolved: 

icoreifiiets sdos^Agrefn^os. Pyth. ii. 13. 


* This verse is an example of Prosodiac Ilyperratalectic : 

Hayopetl fiouha^opett* aV yt « 

Pnid. 01.*xii. 6. 

’ It appears, however, that the Scholiast made the veNe a complete 
Prosodiac by a diflerent arrangement : 

*Ef S/^pw Maieaf 

VQV, fopjuttyyt evyavri^mu • ^ * 

The alteration was made by Scbmidlus, for which he is reffrehended 
by De Pauw with his wontt-d severity. 
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Take oway'the first three syllables and you leave a measure 
misch used by Pindar/ which has been called Prosodiac Di- 
meter Cstalectic : ^ 

i* Ol. iii. 

The other divisions are too obvious to deserve notice. 

I trust that 1 have now been able to give a satisfactory ex- 
planation of the formation and connexion of the principal 
Hendecasyllabics^ and of the process by which they were after- 
wards divided into a multitude of other metres, which though 
in .appearance very dissimilar can all be traced to one common 
origin. By observing the combinations with which the other 
sections of a leading Dactylic and iambic measures were formed, 
and their subsequent divisions into lesser verses, the student 
may soon familiarise himself with all the metres used by the 
Greek Lyric Poets. Ex uno disce omnes, 

F. ADAMS, 

Banchory Ternan, April iOtk, 18!i6. 


On the Lesser Ionic Measure. 


Dr. Seale in his valuable Analysis of the Greek Metres (p. 
40. note B) has endeavoured to prove that, contrary to the 
account of the learned Mr. Heath, the lambic Syzygy, and not 
the Trochaic, is the substitute for the proper foot in this mea- 
sure ; and Professor Dunbar, probably by copying from him, 
has delivered the same doctrine in his work entitled ** Pros- 
odia Grseca." I mean to show, however, that this account is 
contrary to the authority of the ancient Granimanans, and in 
opposition to the general principles upon which the Lesser 
Ionic metre is constructed.* 


Surely it must have been through some strange inadvertence, 
that Dr. Seale has referred to the following passage in the En- 
chiridion of Hephsestion in support of the rule which he lays 
down— ''dv’ eXxertrovo^ EHIIINIKON T^/jUrerpov aJcuTuKtxTov 
hirrt woe/j* *dXxp,5vi. t t^v jxtv letp^tx^v ffainjftov, ivTaa^pov. 
rdf Be * Imnxdg eijeaF^fMivs xuBot^uf^ ohv 

vepi<rci¥, ui yetp *Av4?KKeo¥ 6 AvHtlog 
*'!¥» daXao'O’OjxiSoio’av dfco petaBdy, 
xetvdv Be eiirou oSrog, 


ttesfia 

'Mfpev fsev ovTOf TOW 7eevixov, towto. x. t. X. Hepfasestion. Ed. 
QiMbrd p. 81. ed. De Pauw. p. 47. 
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• * 

Now it 18 obvious that Hephaestion ii faert^ trelitisg of ihc 
Epionic, and not of the Ionic measures, and that he considera 
the lambic Syzygy, in the examples which he has quoted, to tie 
united with (he lesser Ionic feet« not, as the Grammarians 
press it, <rM\MCQthnWy but on the contrary xar’ 
for such is the title of the chapter from which this extract is 
taken. It is likely that Dr. Seale was led into this mistake by 
inadvertently considering, that fctrpou and not xoBo^ was the word 
to be supplied in the elliptical expression, xat&agoO ftev ovrog reS 
'Icovixov : and that his rule is incorrect is further proved from 
Marius Victorinus (Putsch, p. 2349,) and the Scholiast on 
Pindar, who state that the lambic Syz 3 ’gy belongs to the Anti- 
spastics and Choriambics, whilst the Trochaic Syzygy is the 
substitute of the ionics. 

The following schemes of the Choriambic and Ionic mea* 
sures, formed accoiding to the rules of Marius Victorinus, and 
the acknowieged principles on which these measures are 
constructed, will serve further to illustrate and confirm the 
account which 1 have given of them. 

’ (Choriambic Pure.) 

(Lesser Ionic Pure.) 

(Greater Ionic Pure.) 


2 .. 


V/ 

-ww- 


w - 

wv/ — — w-v/ 


w 


(Choriambic with an lambic Syzygy of 
either 6 or 7 times. See Aristides Quintil.) 
(Lesser Ionic of 5 or 6 times with a Tro- 
chaic Syzygy.) 

(Greater Ionic with a Trochaic Base.) 


The first scheme shows the connexion of these measures to 
one another in their original form ; and the second shows what 
1 have been endeavoring to prove, that the Trochaic Syzygy 
belongs to the lesser Ionic measure ; and further that this 
Syzygy may be connected either with its proper foot (w w - or 
vi0th Paeon tertius iHephaestion, it is true, in ano- 

ther place (p. 66.) festricts the Trochaiq Syzygy to those 
cases in which Paeon tertiiis occurs ; but eithbr the text must 
be corrupt, or he must be considered as statifig the tules of the 
measure in very general terms ; for, as Herman remarks, there 
is nothing more common than to find a Trochaic Syzygy united 
to a pure lonicus A minore ; and the correctness of this obsert^- 
tion must be apparent to any one who is at all conversant with 

VOL. xkxill. Ct. Jl. MO. LXVI. Z 
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the meastires Pindhr. in the Persae and in ihitf Supplicea 
of JBscb^ius many examples occur of lines consisting of 
two lesser Ionic feet mixed with lines consisting of an 
lonicus i ininore with a Trochaic Syzygy* from which the alliance 
of the two verses may be inferred, althoitgh I am not acquainted 
with any unexceptionable example^ of the one standing for the 
Other. The reason of this seems to be, that the rhythm of the 
lesser Ionic measure is much impaired by the admixture of 
foreign feet, as is remarked by Mailius Tiieodorus, — alios 
huic metro pedes idcirco quidam interserendos' crediderunt, 
tit copiam et facultateni etiani auger eat, sed riiiiii iu his, quod 
aures blandi accipere possunt, invenimus. Aique ideo longc 
melius comniodiusque cetisemtis, utinetruiii lonicuni a ininore 
eo^quo supra exposuiinus niodo, uiiius pedis ingeminalione ex- 
pleatur, iieque alius quisquarn pes sequatiir, quo adsociato nun 
modo ei externa suavitas adqiiirenda, &eci propria amittendu 
fit/' — De Metris, p. 51 . 

P. ADAMS. 

Banchory lemon, April lOib, 


NOTICE OF 

ANCIENT UNEDITED MONUMENTS of 
GRECIAN ART; from Collections in lyarions 
countries ; principally in Great Britain. 

From the notices given in former Numbers of this Journal, 
our readers are already well acquainted viith the natuic and 
value of Mr* Millingen’s arch;eological writings. 'Fhe por- 
tion of his “ Ancient Mooumenls" now' before us (No. V'lli.) 
is devoted to Greek Vases, and finishes the volume which 
treats on that subject ; another number, relating to sculptured 
marbles, we understand, is on the eve of pubUcatioii.~Coi]- 
tinuing to explain the engravings which illustrate this interesting 
work, (and which are colored iu exact imitation of the original 
paintings,) our in^nioua author describes a vase from the col- 
lection of CheValier Bartholdy at Kome ; it exhibits a youthful 
figure (perhaps or Love) descending with expanded wings 
towards an altar* In each band be holds a emblematic 

of It^^jdohs and* sacrifices ; one cup seems, to contain wine. 
That the vase w'as intended for an amatory 
would appear from the inscription KAAOS XAPHJAHS 
<m one side, and TESIAS KAAOS on the other : this may be 
supposed the donor's name, or peihaps the gift was designed 
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for two friend* or brother*. The sppellatioiS generally given 
to winged figures resembling this/ Mr. MUlingen considers as 
erroneous and totally destitute of autborily : most of t}ieni» tie 
says (p. 79.)> represent Love or liis brothers/ and ; 
but some, from the want of sufficient attnbutes, cannot be deter- 
mined.— (Plate XXXI.) Another vase belonging to the same col- 
lection.— (Pi. XXXI I.) represchts Menelatis^ who, after the siege 
of Troy, having regained Helen, appears leading her towards 
the fieet. His firlt intention, to kill the faithless beauty, was, 
if w'e may believe some authors, defeated by the interference of 
Venus. Helen’s clmrnis revived his ancient Jove; and in this 
painting his looks are fixed on the ground, with an expression 
of sullen silence and irresolution between conflicting passions. 
Helen appears with downcast eyes, in deep affliction, and 
anxious concerning her fate. 

A Vase (see Plate.s^xxxiii, and xxxiv.) in which the names 
are affixed to the personages represented, has the singular merit 
of containing portraits of the* ill uUrious Lesbians, the parents 
of Lyric poetry, Alcaeus and Sappho, contemporaries and 
rivals in talents and celebrity.— Alcaeus, in the prime of life, 
(with a thick and fiow'iiig *beard,) appears to address Sappho ; 
he sings and accompanies his voice with the lyre. She seems 
to listen, and tunes her lyre as if impatient to reply. Our learned 
author remarks (p. 83), that the great poetess of Mitylenebas, in 
many instances, been confounded w'ith another Sappho, a cour- 
tesan born at Eresus in the same island, and supposed also to 
have cultivated poetry : and it is roost probable, that the passion 
of Sappho for Phaon, and her leap from the Leucadian rock 
into the sea, relate to the courtesan of Eresus and not to the 
Mityleniaii poetess : her name is uiitten SA^O on this vase, 
which was found near Girgenti in Sicily. A female figure 
(PI. XXXV.) takes from a box a long filfet W'hich she displays 
to a young man, \\ ho views it with earnest attention ; he holds 
a branch of laurel : this subiect probably relates to some cere- 
mony in honor of the dead, as jhe vase seems intended for fu- 
neral purposes. On the reverse of the same vase we behold tw'o 
young men standing by the stele or sepulchral^ monument of 
CEdipus, on which is a distich in capital letters, but in common 
orthography, (the particle jxev being restored,) as follows : 
fMV n xa) atrftfSeXou 

Koksrep Oihwo^av Axtou viov * 

** On my back are mallow's and the many-rooted asphodel ; 
but in my bosc^m [ enclose Oedipus, the son of Laiiis.'* (PI. 
XXXVI.) 
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On one of Ihoie 'vates, generally but erroneously called 
" lachrymatories** (but which are lecyfhif serving to contain oil, 
perfumes and cosmetics), see a lady seated, who receives 
from a female attendant some ornament for the head and a 
small vase, precisely the same in form as that on which the 
painting is executed : the exclamation HE IIAIS KAAE itals 
xeL>^) the beautiful girl” distidguishes vases offered to ladies ; 
a mirror is suspended on the wall. — (PI. srxxvii.) 

After Dionysiacal subjects, the most frequent on all ancient 
works of art are those relating to Hercules ; and fictile vases 
of an early epoch represent various exploits of that hero not 
found on other monuments, generally of an age'' less remote. 
Plate xxxviii. (from a vase in the Louvre at Paris), exhibits 
the combat between Hercules and Cycnus, which is' celebrated 
in the Shield^' an episode ascribed to Hesiod, but here, for 
the first time, commemorated in painting, .with circumstances of 
the action somewhat different from those described by the poet. 
Hercules does not appear in the armour presented to him by 
IMinerva, but clad in his lion*s skin; Cycnus, however, weais 
complete armour: the inscriptiqn HEPAKAAElS and KTKNOX 
indicate the personages ; whilst AIDS UAl^i recalls the illus* 
trious origin of the Theban hero. (p. 92.) The reverse exhibits 
an Amazon mounted on horseback and pursuing a Greek sol* 
dier. The subject of Plate xxxix. appeared, at first sight, 
to represent the combat of Hercules with the Amazons : but 
Mr. MilJingen thinks it more probable that his antagonists here 
are the Actorides, or sons of Actor by JMolione (and thence 
called sometimes Molionidcs), who repulsed the hero's attacks 
on Elis, until placing himself in ambush, he surprised and killed 
them on their way to the Isthmian games. Elis, deprived of 
their assistance, fell an easy prey to iJercules. This vase is in 
the author’s collection. Another (PI. xl.), belonging to Signor 
Giuseppe di Cresceoza at Naples, represents Memnon proceed* 
ing to assist Priam ; he is on horseback, two warriors accom* 
pany him : the costume and i^ms are partly Greek and partly 
Asiatic. Memnon’s helmet resembles a Persian tiara. This 
jiainting is probably taken from one of those great composi* 
tHias representing various events of the Trojan war, with which 
temples and public edifices were so frequently ejnbellish* 
ed.” (p* ^94). Some ** additional observations” follow, and 
walh4^^numbhr are given an index to the whole volume (con* 
gMWHiafK Greek vases), and tbe dedication to William Hamil* 
author of .Sgyptiaca, so eminently distinguished by 
lui' constant endeavours to promote in Great Britain the lite- 
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rature and the fine aitS| to which ancient^Greece ia indebted for 
its chief and lasting glory.” There is also an introduction/' 
(for the whole volume,) in which Mr. Millingen declares, that 
study and experience enable him to confirm the opinion ex* 
pressed ten years ago, respecting fictile vases, which are, he 
says, of all classes of ancient monuments the most im- 
portant to the advancement of archaeology •” Within our pre- 
sent limits we cani^t do justice to the ingenuity and erudition 
displayed in this introduction. We may, perhaps, revert to it on 
another occasion, and shall conclude our notice with a passage 
(from p. V.) in which Mr. Millingen censures those antiquaries 
who, entertaining preconceived notions, only sought arguments 
favorable to tliqir own systems. ** Some of these authors,” he 
says, have gone so far as to claim a greater knowlege of the 
early history of Greece and of its religion, than the Greeks 
themselves, whom they accuse of ignorance and prejudice. (See 
D'Hancarville, &c.) *The character of this systematic school 
of writers cannot be expressed better than in the very words 
which one, perhaps the most extravagant of all, applies to those 
from whom he difiers. Many, in the wantonness of' their fancy ^ 
yielded to the most idle st{rmi§es, apd that to a degree of licen^ 
tiousness for which no learning nor ingenuity can atone** 
(Bryant's Analys. of Aric. Mythol. i. p. 


NOTICE OF 

THE HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION 
under Henry VIII. by Henry Soames^ M* A. 
2 vols. 8vo. London. 1826. 


Thb excellence of this w^ork must plead as an excuse (if any la 
needed) for noticing it in a Classical Journal. A work of this 
nature, combining the valuable information of Burnet and 
Strype, and adapting them for popular reading, was much want- 
ed ; and we venture fully to recommend Mr. Soames’ work as 
meeting this object. When so many false, garbled and erroneous 
statements are industriously put forth concerning the jnteresting 
period of which these volumes treat, it is highly desirable that 
a work, written m a 'rmroua and entertaihing manner and from 
the ^est souaces, should be presented to the pubUc. That de- 
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sideratum these ft^umee-amply supply. We hope Mr. Soames 
will eonlinue bis history, and «e think it would enhance the 
vidue of his work, if an appendix of documentary papers were 
given from Burnet or Strype at the end of each volume. The 
most full, unexceptionable, and origical authority for the facts 
recorded, is a point particularly to be aimed at in works like the 
pNemt. 


A Tribute to the Memory of the iate Venerable 
BISHOP of DURHAM. 

crff?« T»3 D'ipmn /Vioitfa 
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vn'. D'ja'wt, 
qy oSoa 
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ST. Y, British Museum, 
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NOTICE OF 

PHOril BIBLIOTHECA, ex recem'. Imm. Bek- 
keri (Greece). 2 tom. 4to. Berolini, ]824*5.« 


Xh E title of this new edition of Photius not having been giwMi 
quite accurately in a, former number^ we repeat it. Under the 
text arc some various readings, from two or three Mss.^ an 
account of which is given in a short preface. We see no rea- 
son why this author should not have descended to the con- 
venient octavo size, have been accompanied by a Latin version, 
and been illustrated with a few pertinent notes. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE* 

lately published. 

The (jveek Testameut, with Erigtish Notes; Second , 
Edition. Containing copious Critical, Philological, and 
Explanatory Notes in English from the most eminent Critics 
and Interpreters: with parallel passages from the Classics, 
and with references to Vigerus for Idioms, and Bos for 
Ellipses. The various readings are recorded u^^der the text. 
Greek and English Indexes are added. By the Rev. E. Valpy, 
B.D. Three volumes 8vo, Price 2/. 55. 

Thi*' work is* intended for the use of Students in Divinity, as well as 
the Library. 

The Delphin and Variorum Classics, Nos. LX XX IX. to 
XCJI.) containing Plinius (Senior). Pr. 1/. l5. per No.- 
Large paper, double. Present Subscription, 983. 

As it may not be touvcnient tu new Sub‘»cribers to purchase at once 
all the Nos. now published, Mr. V. Will accommodate such by deliver- 
ing one or two back Nos. with each new No. till the set is completed. 

Stfpbeks* Greek Thesaurus may be suliscribfid for on the same 

terms. 

Stephens* Greek Tl^scuirus, No. XXXVlll. The work is 
certainly comprised in 39 Nos. The copies of some. deceased 
Sub^ribers may still be bad at IL 5s. Small, and 2/. 12s. 6d. 
Large Paper; but the Prices will soon be raised to \L 7s. 
Small, and 2/.al5s. Large. Subscribers always remain at the 
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price at which they originally enter. Nos. I. to XXX VIII. 
contain above ]5»0(X> words omitted by Stephens. Total 
Subscribers, X^rge and Small piper, 1086. 7'he copies printed 
are strictly limited to the number of Subscribers. The Index, 
Preface, &c. will be published this year. 

Purchasers of Copies that are not complete are requested to 
take up the deficient Nos. befoile the publication of the Index, 
or $7^. will be charged for each No. in suspense : Large paper, 
double. 

Old English and Hebrew Proverbs explained and illustrated. 
By William Carpenter. Beautifully printed in S2mo. 

Just published, in 4to, ]8.<. boards, uniformly printed w'ith 
Dr. Todd's Edition of Johnson’s Dictionary, ETYMONS OF 
ENGLISH WORDS. By the late John Thomson, M.R.I. 
and A.S. Private Secretary to the Ma^pquis of Hastings, in 
India. 

The object of this work is to trach the descent of English words ; 
their affinity with the different dialects of Gothic spoken in Europe ; 
and the connexion betueen out own and some other tongues both of 
Europe and Asia, — without introducing any remarks where the general 
meaning is obvious. 

Piinted for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh ; and Longman, 
Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, London. 

Sopboclis Tragoediae septem ac deperditt. Fragg. cmcn- 

davit C. G. A. Erfurdt; acc. Lex. Soph, et Index Vol. vii. 
8vo. Lipsiae, 1825. A concluding volume to Erfurdl’s edition 
of Sophocles. 

D. Ruhnkenii inTereiitii Comoedias Dictate, Brunsiano exern- 
plo emendatius. Sic. Sic. cura L. Schopeni. 8vo. Bouuas 18^5 

Lexicologus, oder Beitrarge zur Griechischen Wort. Erk- 
taerung hauptsaechlich fiir Homer und Hesiod : von Ph. Butt- 
mann Dr. Berlin, 1825. 8vo. 

Etudes Grecques sur Virgile, See. par Eichhoff. Parrs, 8vo. 
1825. 

#■ 

fliVO^lWTOj *Awo|xyi]fbOveu]xatTa xal I7XaTcuvo$ rofyia$: lx$»^aVro$ 

« io^Mvros A. K. 1825. Paris, 8vo. (The editor is the learned 

nui atitf la Langue Giweque, ou l^r^cis de aa formatiou, de 
a gmumaire, et de sa promiie; avec det oetaq contenaut eur* 
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tout des applicatiom au Latio : par (^reate^ Profeasaur, 
&e. Touiouse, 1823. 8vo. 

« • 

La Rh6torique d’Aristote, Grec-Fran9ab| avec des 
noteSp etc. ; traduction nouvelie par M. E. Gros, Professeur, 
etc. Paris^ 1822. Biro. 

De Epilritis Doriis Dissertation auctore G. Hermann. Lap- 
siae, 1824. 4to. 

• 

De Emendatfonibus per transpositionem verborum Disser- 
tatio, auctore G. Hermann. LipsisCn 1824. 4to. 

Ttiemata Anglo-Latina ad usum juventutisa &c. Latini vertit 
F. J. GofFaux, olim prof. ling. Lat. in Scholl Great 3addow 
props Chelmsford in EsseXf deinde prof, in Univ. Paris., auctor 
Latini liobimon Crusoe, 1826. 8vo, Paris. — (It is a single 
sheet, published by the author as a specimen of the work, the 
manuscript of whi^ is to be sold.) 

*I(oivvov *AAs£av^icoi rovtx.^ noLpctyykK^arci : Alxlov ‘Hpa>8i«voS 
% 9 p) (r^rjfiaTODv. Edidit G. Dindorf. Lipsise, 1825. 8vo. 

I^s Chants de Tyrt^o, traduits en vers Frangais par Firmin 
Didot. Paris, 1826, Bvo. 

Lettre i TAcademie Royale de Lisboiine sur le Texte des 
Lusiades (par M. Mablini). Paris, 1826. •8vo. 

JVixoXaoy * E'trttnioTtov Me$ct)vyj<; ’dvaxTuf if r^s 
axTBooi TI^okXov nXxreovixou, Priiiium edidit, annolationemqiie 
subjccii, J. Th. Voemel. Francof. ad Ma;n. 1823. 8vo. It is 
tlie 4th Part of the Initia Philosophiae ac Theologiae ex Plato- < 
nicis fontibus ducta, three Parts of which were published by 
the learned Creuzer. 

ETPiniJH:S. Curante J. Fr. Boissonade, Tomes iii. et iv. 
Paris, 1826. 32mo. The fifth volume contains the fragments 
and the epistles. ^ 

Notes d'un Voyage fait dans le Levant, en 18 16 et 18 17* 
(By Ainbr. Firmin Didot.) Paris, 1826. ’8vo. 

A Popular Introduction to the Study of the Holy Scriptures, 
designed for the use of mere English readers. In two parts. 
Part 1. — Rules fur reading the Bible* Part II.— Helps to- 
wards a right undcrJKuding thereof ; comprising In^^ttctoens 
to the seve{al Boohs ; a Summary of Biidi^ Antiqoitiwif Geo-- 
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grapby. Natural Uiatory^&c. By William Carpenter, Editoi 
of thft Critica Bibaca, Scripture Magazine, Calendariuni Pa- 
lettinft, 8ic. fb one large \ol. 8vd. with maps and plates. 


FOREIGN LITERARY ‘INTELLIGENCE. 


Conienfs of the Journal des Savans for January^ 1826. 

1 . Relation d’experiences pour determiner la figure de la terre 
par les vibrations du pendule a secondes k diverses latitudes, 
drc, ; par M. Edouard Sabine. [Second article de M. Biot?] ' 

2. Essais Historiques sur 1e Rouergue, par ie Baron de Gaujal. 

tomes 1 et 2. [M. Raynouard.] , 

3. Specioien Historico-criticum exbibeiis vitam Ahmedis Tu- 
lonida, drc. [M. le Baron Silveslre de Sacy.] 

4. Platonis Philebus, recensuit, prolcgomenis ct commentariis 
illpstravit Godofredus Stalbaum. [3mc article de M. Cousin.] 

Nouvelles I.itt^raires. 

Feb. — L Hoa-tsean; Chinese Courtship in verse, to which is 
added an appendix treating of tlie revenue in China, [M. Abel- 
R^musat.] , 

2. Dissertation sur le Periple de Scylax, par M. J. F. Gail 
fils. [M. Letronne.] 

3. Sur un vase grec r4cemment d4couvert k Nola. [M. Raoul 
Roebette.] 

4. Annales Islamismi, sive Tabulse Synchronistico-chronolo- 
gicBB Chalifarum el Regum Orientiset Occidentis, &c. Edidit D. 
Lassen Rasmussen. [M. le Baron Siivestre de Sacy.] 

5. CEqvres completes de Desetfrtes, publiees par M. Victor 
Cousin. [M. Daunou.] 

Nouvelles litteraires. 

— 1* Histoire de la Legislation, par M. le Marquis de 
Pastpret ; tomes 5, fi, til, [M. Raynouard.] 

2. Histeria la Dominacion de los AralHs in Espagna, tacada 
de varios ttanuacritos y memorias arabigas, por el ^tor Don 
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Jose-Antonio Conde. History of the Domination of the Arabs 
and the Moors in Spain and Portugal, digested from the history 
translated from the Arabic into Spafiisl^ of M. 5osepb Goode, 
by M. de Marias. [M.le Baron Silvestre de Sacy.] 

3. Des dents des Mammif^res considerees comme caract&res 
zoologiques ; par M. Frederic Cuvier. [M, Tessier.] 

4. Synopsis PUntarum quas*in itinere ad plagam eequinoctialem 
Orbis Novi collegerunt Alex, de Humboldt et Am. Bonpland. 
Auctore C. S. Kuntli. [M. Abel-Remusat.] 

5. Note siir Ic Manuscrit Grec de la Biblioth^ue Royale de 
Paris, no. 2016. [M. Cousin.] 

6. Rapport de la Commission nommee par I'Academie Royale 
des In^cnptions, pour examiner les resultats du Voyage en Cyr6- 
naique et en Marmarique, par M. Pach6. [M. Letronne.] 

7. Histoire des Expeditions maritimes des Normands et de leur 
etablisscment en Fr§nce au lOme sit^cle ; par O. P. Depping. 
[M. Daunou.] 

Nouvellcs Lilleraires. 

Instltut Royal de France, ^ocltth litteraires. Feb, 1826. 

At the public meeting of the French Academy on the 9th Febr 
was read a fragment of the introduction to the History of France 
by the Viscount de Chateaubriant, entitled, First Discourse; ln« 
vasion of the Barbarians ; Manners of the Roman Emperors ; 
Manners of the Christians, of the Pagans, and of the Barba- 
rians. 

The Society of Arras for the encouragement of Sciences, Sfc, 
detnand ** a piece of 200 verses, expressing the prayers of a 
Christian for the triumph of the Greeks.” 

Foreign Books, 

1. Supplement au Dictionnuire de i’Academie Fran^alse, con- 
taining the terms appropriated to the Arts and Sciences, and, the 
new words consecrated by custom, in 4to. 12 fr. Paris. 

2. A short time ago was announced for publication at Paris an 
inedited work of J. J, Rousseau, entitlea ^ensees d*un esprit 
droit et Senlimens d'un coeur vertueux, Thoughf^ of an upright 
mind and Sentiments of a virtuous heart; a work under this title 
has just appeared, printed from an autograph MS. of J. J. 
Rousseau, entitled Moeurs, Caract^res. Ce voL in 8vo. se vend 

francs. 

3. The Sanscrit Grammar and Dictionary' by General Boisse- 
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fcAle already announced^ will loon be published at Paris in 4to. 

Price of the Grammar wiU be 50 trancs, that of the Diction- 
ary 100 fr. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

V 

4. Saggio, &C. : an essay on the Hebrew characters used at the 
time of the Patriarchs and in the succeeding ages, by M. Giuseppe 
Vigerano. Reggio. In 4to. with 12 plates. 

5. Catalogo de' Papiri Egiziani della hihlioteca Vaticana ; Ca- 

talogue of the Egyptian writings on Papyrue forming 15 plates 
exhibited in one of the halls of the library of the Vatican. Rome. 
At the press of the Vatican. In 4to. 1825. The explanation of 
these inscriptions is by M. Champollion junior. M. Mai has 
also added observations on a work, entitled Monument! Egiziani, 
lately printed at Rome. * 

« c 

6. The tool Nights in Arabic, as printed after the edition 

l^en by M. Max. Habitcht, professor of Arabic at Breslaw, 
vol, 1st. « 

7. Solonis Atheniensis Carmina tpiee supersun t, disposuit, emen- 
davit, annotationibus instruxit et dissertationem de Solone poet^ 
prsemisit Nic. Bachius. Bonnee. Weber, in 8vo. 1825* 

• 8. Platonis CritOj Grmc^, cum cbmmentario perpetuo; ed. 
Lowe. Lipsim. Kayser, 1825, in 8vo. 

9. M. Champollion-Figeac has published the description of a 
Latin MS. of the Chronicle of Eusebius, deposited in the library of 
the Society of Geography of Paris. It is in square folio, on,vellum, 
containing 119 leaves. The Latin version is the same with that 
which Joseph Scaliger printed, but it has some variations sug- 
gested by M. Champollion. For example, after the words Hie est 
Amenopkis quein quidam Memnonem putant lapidem loquentem, 
the manuscript adds : Cujus status usque ad adventum Christ! sole 
oriente vocem dare dicebatur ; tunc enini conticuit. Hanc statuam 
ipse sibi posuit.’* Other additions relate to Hyreanus, predeces- 
sor of Herod, the reign of Augustus, &c. One of the most ex- 
traordinary is, that which affirms that Tertullian composed his 
apology in the last year of the rejgn of Tiberius. 

10. De statu et cenditione Paganorumsuh Imperatoribus Chris- 
IMnfs post Constdntinwn^ auctore Samuele Rudiger. Breslau, 
1825; 8vo. 85 pages. 

^11. Chrestomathie Arahe, or extracts from various writers in 
and in verse, with a French translation and with notes ; 2d 
WtMan, corrected and enlarge, by the Baron Silvestre de jSacy, 
Wtafc, 1st foU 8vo. ^ 
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12. Biographie UniverseUe, ancient and moderij, or an alpha* 
betical history of the public and private life of all men who have 
distinguished themselves by their writings, actions, &c . ; a work 
entirely new, edited by a Society of Literary men, vols. 43 and 44. 
Paris* Printed by Everat, and sold by L. G. Michaud, 1826. 2 vols. 
from Solander to Tarutius. It appears that this vast and import- 
ant collection approaches its Conclusion, and that there remain 
only about 4 vols. more to complete the work ; the 46th and 46th 
vols. will appear in the course of 1826. The plan and character 
of this work will be seen in the Journal des Savans, Oct. 1824, 
page 580-586. 

13. Melanges Asiatiquest or a Selection of pieces of Criticism, 
and Memoirs relative to the religions, sciences, customs, history, 
and geography of the Oriental nations, by Abel Remusat, 2d voi. 
Paris, 1826. 8vo. — Note, this 2d vol. is devoted exclusively 
to Chinese Literatur^. 

14. Incerti Auctoris liber dc expugnatione Memphidis et Alex* 
andriec, vulgo adscriptus Abou Abdallm Muhammedi Omari filio, 
Wakideeo Medinensi. Textum Arabicum ex codice bibliothecm 

.L. B. dcscripsit plurimisque vitiis purgatum edidit, et annota- 
tionem adjecit H« Art. Haroaker. LL»00. in Academic Lugck 
Bat. prof, ordin. &c. Leyden. Puteschestwige, w Kitai, &c. 
Journey through Mongolia into China in 1820-1824, by Mr. 
Edward Timkowski. St, Petersburgh, 1825., 2 vols. 4to. 

15. M. T. Cicero in compendio; seu definitiones et sententim 
de Oeo«ac religione, de animo humano, virtutitius et vitiis, de 
civitatc et legibiis, de bello et pace, de philosophic, literis, elo- 
quentia et artibus, ex universis M. T. Ciceronis operibus collects 
et in systema redacts, ab E. T. Hohler. Vindobonm, Strauss, 
1825. 8 VO. price Ifl. 24kr. 


IN THE PRESS. 

The Mosaic Precepts elucidated and defended; by Moses 
Ben Maimon or Maimonides. Translated fpm the More 
Nevochim and accompanied with Notes and DimrtatiemSf. 
and a life of Maimonides. 

^ Quemadmodum adbuc viget, ita in omne sevua vigehie, MAIMO* 
NIDIS memoria. — B p. CnAVEaiNo. 

By James Townley, D. D. Aothor of' Illustrations of Bt* 
blical Literature, 8ic. 8ic. 
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Dr. Nuttail^ vihose edition of Virgirs Biicotics and JuvenaFs 
Satires interhneally translated^ hu^e been so generally approved, 
is preparing fur publication, on a similar plan, the entire works 
of Horace; with a Treatise on Lyric Versiticalion, and a 
scanning table, exhibiting, on musical principles, the various 
metres of Horace. , 

The Gospel of Sf. Luke: with En«lisli» Notes. For the 
use of Students. By the Rev. J. R. Major, B. A. of Trin. 
Coll, Canib. 

An Jnalj/sis of Mif/orfTs Hisloru of Greece ; in the form 
of questions for self-examination. For the use of Students in 
the Universities, and Public Schools. By the s.mic, ' • 

The Hecuba of Euripides ; with English Notes : comprising 
the whole of Porson’s, translated : with a {^lection from other 
commentators : extracts from Matthias’s Greek Grammar, etc. 
Prefixed is a tianslation of Person’s Preface and Supplement, 
and a Synopsis of metres in general. For the use of schools. 
By the same. 

In the press and speedily will be published, for schools and 
universities, A Prosodiah Lexicon; containing the intei* 
pretation in Latin and English, and the Quantities marked, 
of all words to be* found in life Greek Poets fioin the earliest 
times till the <riign of Ptolemy Philadelphiis. By the Rev. 
John Brasse, B. D. late Fellow of Tiinity Coll. Cambio One 
vol. 8vo. 

The unrolling, deciphering, and printing of the Herculaneum 
Mss. is proceeding with more diligence than heretofore, and 
the followdiig are in the press, and nearly ready for publication : 
Two Treatises on Rhetoric and one on Ethics, by Philodenius; 
two on Nature, by Epicurus; one by Chrysippus, on Provi- 
dence. These will be succeeded by one of Camiscus, one of 
Polistratus, and one of Epictirui^. It is not a little remarkable 
that the celebrated Treatise on Politics, always attributed to 
Aristolle, is asciibi^ by Philodenius to Theophrastus. 

Oriental Literature, We have received information, that 
Professor Frey tag of Bonn, long since known to the world as 
best Arabic scholars of the age, has undertaken an 
.|n^pliid translation of Hamas A. This collection is better 
^^^ated to illustrate Anle-Mobammedan manners and opi- 
Sfops, than almost any work of the Arabs, which has come down 
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to US. Schu/tens made several extracts from’it; these however 
are far fioiii being the most interesting, which flie manuscript 
contains. We trust, that the learned author will make a selec- 
tion from the different Scholia, which exist on the Uamasa, 
in nearly all the universities of Europe ; from these we may 
derive an insight into the customs, to which allusion is made, 
and albo obtain many valuable observations on the idjomatic 
peculiarities of the text. 

In addition to this splendid undertaking, Piofessor rie}tag is 
busily engaged on a iiew' and improved edition of Golius s Aiabic 
Lexicon, wlucb, 'although it be the most peifeet Lexicon 
which we have with a Latin inter jnet.ition, is by no means 
adequafh to the full ex})latiatioii of Arabic roots and derivatives. 
The J^rofohsor will embody in his edition the substance of the 
KilMt^s and Sin A It, which have long been desicletafa. Wc 
trust that he will alst^ enrich it fnmi the scholia on IlARittl, 
IIamaDam, and SoJ^Ti, not forgetting those Mss. Lexica, 
which relate to tecinneal terms. We liave no doubt, that Oiieiital 
^cholars will patronise these spit ited endeavours, usshred of the 
/competency and avowed eniincnce of the Professor, and con-* 
vinced that b(»th these woiks are necessary to (he prosecution 
of Eastern reseat dies. 

The Traveller Schulz has now in the pies*s a Greek Testa- 
ment, containing various new readings, and hxyig only two 
recensions, the Kolvr} sMsa-i^ and Alexandrine, which will whey 
published subveit a great part of Griesbuch’s theory. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

V 

Viia S. Anlonii in our next. 

In our next wt shall give : Remarks on llunhr , — Notices 
of ‘ Bolhe’s Plautus,’ — ' Nugaj liebraicse,’ — * Fundamental 
Grjfk Words,’—* Confession of Faith of Cyrillus Lucaris,'— 
&c. 8tc. 
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Vit intend in future *tS make the republication of sc ARCS 
AND VALUABLE TRACTS the prominent feature of the C/os- 
sical Journal t by which the Scholar and Student will have a 
ready and most economical access to what they can now with 
difficulty procure. We shall be glad if any of our cor- 
respondents can occasionally recommend a Tract of merit that 
is rarely to be seen. * 


THE FOLLOWING SCARCE TRACTS 

are inserted m Me Numbers already Puhlished^ 

Carmlna Uouwriea, lUaa et 0<iya6ca, • Rhapaodoratn Interpolatianibut rapurKata, 
•peri «t atadio Ricardi Payae Knigltt. — *•* Two eopiea of tho first adttion, of 
wbicli only 50 were printed, were sold by aiirtion for above 7t* each. — Translation 
of Lycophron*! Cassaiuilra, with Notes ; by Lord Kojston.— A Chart of len^unierals, 
in SOO Lnnguaces, with a Descriptive Essay. — Bishop Pearson's minor Tracts, chronoio- 
gically arranged.-^ An Introductorf Essay on the Prepositioos of the Greeh Language; 
bjf James Moor, LL. D. Greek Prof, in the University of Glasgow.— Wasse On Latin 
Scholiasts.-^. Canteri de ralfone Emeodandi Graecos Auctorrs Syntagma receos 
anctnin.— Account of llercuiaocum ; by the Rev. Mr. HaVter.— Do Grmcorum Verlus ex 
Regnli flecteodis; a C. S. G. Uauptmanu.-^. Falconer's two Letters on the Oxford 
Strabo.— OratiodcPublicis A theniensium Moribus A Vaickeoser.— Laoiberti Bos Regulae 
IwsBcipum Aocentnum.— Ruhnken's aniniedw. tn^Srenophoutis Memorabilia.— Oratio de 
Zsngum AraT^icsB utilitace, eutiquitate, et prmstantii: 4 Hyde —Footes quos Tacitus in 
tradeodls rebus ante sc gestis videatur aeqoutus paucis indicat .T. II. L. Meirrotto, 1705. 
— Notamm Romanarum ac literarun singtilariuv compendiique scriptionia in autiquis < 
eodicibus et monumeotis obvii Interpretatio, ex variis auctoribus collecta.— Fragment of 
l^^os witb'Lat* iraosistion.— An Answer to a late Book wntten against Dr. Beutley, 
lelaUve to some Manuscript Notes on Callimachns. — Richardi Bentleii Oratiuncula.— 
Tentamea de Poetis Elcgiacis; auetore I. Addisono.— An Inquiry into the Versification 
or Homer, ottd the Sae of the Digamfna in his Poems; by Professor Duubar.— A Dis< 
eonrse on Ancient and Modern Learning; by the Ute Rt. Hon. Jos, Addison.— Richardi 
Bentleii Epistolm Due ad Tl. HemateThnsiam. — Prof. Purson’s Collaiioo of the Harleian 
Its. of the Odyssey— also CoUattons of Cicero de Seueetute— Per sins — ^Avienus — Suetouius 
—Sophocles— Eutropiuiy—Epist. Cbr. O. Heyne, Oulielmo Vincent.— Bentleii Emeadat. 
MSS. In Sopborlem, Theocritnm, Bionem, Moschum, Nicandrum, et Callim. — D« Hciasii 
Oratio do UtiUtate, qnm e lectione Tragerdisrum percipitur.— Bentleii Eraendatlooes i»* 
oditm in Arisloph*. Ovid. $11. ItaiicumetTafiosauctores.— I. Ad. Nodel Episi. Criticoad 
C. O. Heyne.— On some Idioms of tlie Greek Language ; by W Neilson.— On the Geogra- 
phy of Sosiana; by Dr. Vincent.— Of the Greek end Latin Accents^— Of Degrees in the 
TJaieeraities; hj Or* Brett.— L. Bos ** de Etymologia Ormce.*'— Dr. Vincent's Ancient 
Commeree.— Peripltts of the Erythrman Sea.— On Pagan Trinities, by E. ll. Barker.— 
Diatribe de Antimaeho, Foeta et Oraminatico Colophonio.— Dedication to Walton's 
J^klyglott.— Si^hconis Mtamrnai Fragmeata,— Lipsii Animadversiones in Seueem Hippo* 
lytum.— lUc. Porsoni Note in Aristophanem Bruocku.i— Oa the Greek Sapphic Ode, on 
the Alcaic Ode of Hon^'.*e. and on the Strarture of the Ovidian Distich, by the Rev. J. 

'Pnfisco to the Aldiac Pindar.— Origin of the Flimaces. By Sir W. Drummond. 
- 4te n w yenis Ihngynmasmata.— Bpeeimens of Modem Greek*— C!ouecraiog the shield of 
Aehtlljis, by Sir W. Drummond* — List of Romsic Authors, by Imrd Byron*— Prefiiee 
bn Bin Editie iPriuftpe of Ariatophaneo*— Hiftory of Translations, by John Gait.— In 
TVeidAbnim Ormeoinm Cerndna Moaostropbica Commenurius*— Orammetlca Grmca 
^^ii^pnrt^s expicu et expliciu ab Aug. MatChim.— De Ostracimo A theniensium.— 
f el the Vmrions Forms of the Greek Alpliebel in dUTerent ages ; tritih the 
\ and Cnnnmtlens— DissertaUe literertai de Oatraeismo AthentensSum.— 

I BBvtsInn «»f Che TmaslaOna of vnriont passages in tlie old Testanntr-* by 
fee*— VflUi many Uoieersi^ Priae Etuys nod P»em«, THpenes, Whnt* 
s and BpUofnct, Ineerlpcloae, fee. 
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